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GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
February 4th, 1880. 

LIBRARY REGULATIONS. 

The Council, with a view to the convenience of the Fellows gene- 
rnlly, and to the better care of Works that arc easily injured, have 
deemed it ez{>ediont to make the following regulations, in conformity 
with Section XIX. Art. 1 of the Bye-Laws. 

1. Tho Books shall only be delivered to a Fellow of the Society 

or to some one producing a written order from such Fellow ; 
and a receipt shall be given by the person to whom the book 
is delivered (expressing the name of the Fellow for whom it 
is received), in a book kept for that puruose. 

2. Any Fellow failing to return a book on tne ai>plication of the 

Council, or returning books torn or defaced, shall be conwi- 
dered as liable for their value; and if they are separate volumes, 
for the value of the whole work renden^i imperfect. 

3. All books allowed to circulate may be retained A FORTNIGHT: 

after the er).>iration of that time every book shall be immedi- 
ately returned, so soon as the Fellow Hhall receive an intima- 
tion from the Librarian that it is wanted ; and after the ex- 
piration of ONE MONTH fVom the dnte of its having been 
delivered from the Library, every book hhall be returned. 

4. All books shall be returned on the first Mondav in Sep- 

tember for a fortnight, during which period the Library shall 
be closed for cleaninf;. 
o. No Fellow shall have in his iiossession at one time more than 
SIX VOLUMES, without tne permission of the Council. 

6. Any Member failing to comply w ith the above regulations, after 

receiving notice from the Librarian, shall be fined half-a-croiK n 
for every week that a volume is detained beyond the time 
allowed ; and the privilege of having 1>ooks from the Libran* 
shall cease until the fines are paid and the books are returned. 

7. All charges of carriage and delivery of books &o. to and from 

Fellows shall be defrayed by the Fellow borrowing the same. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

I. There are certain books which cannot be allowed to circulate. 
A list of these shall be prefixed to the ^^rinted Catalo^e of the 
Library, and a notice of huch additions to that list as the 
Council may from time to time feel it necessary to make shall 
be fixed upin the Library. 

IL No Map, Section, or Drawing can be allowed tocirculate with- 
out jH'rmission in writing granted by the Council, or by the 
President or one of the Hecretaries. 
in. No book or illustration in loose sheets shall be allowed to cir- 
culate. 
IV. No Periodical Publication, and no Volume or part of the 
Tranaat-tions of any Society, shall be allow<>d to circulate 
until after the ex]urHtion of four months from the date of its 
having been received at the Society. 

V. All new works shall circulate 8rooi')|;;Kt the Fellows after the 
expiration of a fortnight from the time of their being received, 
unless the Council (or, during therece8ii,the President or one 
of the Secretaries) shall determine otherwise. 

JV'o book lent to ikt Sociei^ is alloired to eirrulate without a tcrUten 

ordt rfrom the Proprietor. 
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Art. I. — TJn rrakrits and the Apabhramsa. * By Ramrrisiina 
GoPAL BnANDARKAK, M.A., Ph.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 

On the last occasion we examined the language of the sacred hooks 
of the Southern Buddhists, and found that a large portion of the 
words it contains are pure Sanskrit and the rest arc Sanskrit words 
corrupted or transformed according to certain laws of phonetic decay. 
Then hy Uic law of false analogies the less used and less known 
declensional and conjugational form have been in many cases brought 
over to the type of those more used in Sanskrit and consequently 
better known. So that in the vocabulary and the grammar the laws of 
growth I traced in the opening lecture are in operation, but their range 
is limited, and the dialect is in what may be called the first stage of 
departure from Sanskrit. We then examined the language of the 

* Continuation of Bombay Wilaon Philological Lectures. Sco No. XLIII. 
Vol. XVI of 1885. 
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Inscriptions of Asoka and found that it is either the same as Pali or in 
the same 8tag;e of development, and that there existed in those times 
two or three varieties of speech slightly differing from each other. To- 
day I propose to examine certain other dialects which exhibit a much 
greater departure from the parent tongue. These are the so-called 
Prakrits. For a knowledge of these languages we have not to go 
beyond India, as in the case of the one we have examined. Prakrit 
dialects possessed a literature and a portion of it has come down to us. 
There exist about six treatises on Prakrit grammar, the most ancient 
of which is Vararuchi's Prakritaprakasa. Next comes Ilemaehandra, 
a Jaina scholar of Gujarat, who lived in the twelfth century. His work 
on grammar is known by the name of IlaimavydknranOy the eighth chap- 
ter of which he devotes to the grammar of the Prakrits. Ilemachan- 
dra's treatment of these dialects is fuller than Vararuchi's ; and his 
observation was wider. lie shows a very intimate knowledge of the 
existing literature of these languages, both sacred and profane, Jaina or 
Brahmanical. His work and especially the last portion is full of quo- 
tations. He must have availed himself of the labours of former 
scholars, since he often mentions Turvdchdryas. Hcmachandra also 
wrote a Kosha or the saurus of the Desi words existing in these languages. 
Vararuchi gives the grammar of four dialects, which he calls Maharashtri, 
Sauraseni, MAgadhi, and Paisachi, The names of the first three 
themselves would show that they were the languages spoken or used 
in the provinces from the names of which they are derived, but doubts 
have been raised as to their genuineness, which will be hereafter 
considered. The Maharashtri is called the principal Prakrit. For 
instance, Dnndin in his Kavyadarsa says — 

•* The language prevalent in Maharashtra they regard as the Prakrit 
pre-eminent ; it is the ocean of jewels in the shape of good literary 
works, and the Setubandha and others are written in it." 

Vararuchi devotes the first nine chapters of his work to the Mahara- 
shtri, and then a chapter each to the rest. The peculiarities only of 
the latter dialects and their differences from the Maharashtri are given, 
and in other respects they are to be considered similar to the first. 
Hcmachandra follows the same method ; but he does not mention the 
name Maharashtri and speaks of the dialect only as the Prakrit. 

" 'TcrTnjrw w^ ^^ ^\^ f^: I 
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Those grammariaus and all others who have written ou the subject treat 
of the graminnr of the language etymologically. They take Sanskrit 
as the original language or Prakrit i and give rules about the various 
phonotical and grammatical changes which have reduced Sanskrit 
to the Prakrit form. Tiie Pali grammarian Kachchayana treats the 
dialect not as one derived from Sanskrit as these writers do, but as an 
independent language, though it is very probable he knew Sanskrit, 
since he uses Sanskrit grammatical terms, and his Sutras greatly 
resemble those in the Katantra and even Panini. Vararuchi and 
Ilcmnchandra derive Sauraseni also from the Sanskrit as they do the 
Mahurashtr! or the principal Prakrit, but make the Sauraseni the 
Prakrili or basis of the Magadhi and the Paisachi. This appears 
to be the tradition ; whenco it would seem that the older and more 
developed language or the language of respectable people was the 
Sauraseni, and the other two were the dialects of border countries 
used by persons in a lower scale of society. Tiiey have some of the 
peculiarities of the Sauraseni, and coinc nearer to it than to the 
Maharushtri. Uemachaudra gives the grammar of two more dialects, 
the Chulika Paisachi and the Apabhraiiisa, the latter of which was, 
according to Daiulin, the language of Abhiras (cowherds) and others. 
Another grammarian of the name of Trivikrania gives in his Pril- 
kritasutravritti the grammar of these six dialects. He lived after 
Ilemachandra, since he mentions him in the introduction to his 
work, and hi:* book resembles llcmachandra's a good deal. There 
is another work by Chandra called Shadbliusiuchaudrika which 
is a meagre production. Another still of the same nature, the author 
of which is Lnkbhniidhara, mentions the same six divilects ; so that 
the expression Shadbhashu seems to have become proverbial. 

The Maharashtri derived its importance from its literature. From 
the manner in which Dandiu B])eaks of that literature it appears to 
have been very extensive and valuable. Uc himself mentions one 
work, the Setubandha, a poem attributed to Kalidusa but written 
by one Pravarasena, whose ** fame," Bana says in his llarshacharita, 
•• reached the other side of the ocean by means of the Setu." I 
find in a Ms. in the colophon at the end of each asvasa or canto, 
sometimes f H Rffl*{<li^f%^ftr ^2f^^ (thus in tho Da^amukha- 
vadha composed by the prosperous Pravarascna), and some- 
limes, fM mitll»ff^<|qr cvn^Vfm^qf W3f^ (^bus in the Dasa- 
mukhavadha, the work of Kulida:>a, composed by Pravarasena). 
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Some kings of Kasmir bore the name of Pravflrasena, but there 
is nothing to show that any one of them was the poet who wrote this 
work. There is a collection of seven hundred songs, chiefly of an 
amorous nature, by a poet of the name of Uiila, which is called the 
Saptasati. We have an edition of this in Roman characters by Prof. 
Weber, Another long poem entitled the Gaudavadhakavya by a poet 
named Vakpatiraja, who lived at the court of Yasovarman, king of 
Kanoj, in the early part of the eighth century, was discovered by Dr. 
Buhler about three years ago. And several other works may turn up 
if diligent search is made for them. The Kavyaprakasa contains about 
75 Prakrit verses quoted to illustrate the rules laid down by the 
author, and oarngadhara also gives a good many hi his Paddhati. 

The religious books of the Jainas form another very extensive branch 
of Prakrit literature. Prof. Weber thinks the language of these to 
be later than the Pilli and earlier than the Prakrits, so as to occupy 
a middle position, and calls it Jaina-Magadhi. But Ilemachandra 
himself, who must have known his religious books well, and was, as I 
have observed, a great Prakrit scholar, treats it as the principal Pra- 
krit or Maharashtri, and in his grammar of this he in several places 
gives forms of words peculiar to his sacred langaage, which after the 
example of his Brahmanic brothers he calls Arsha Prakrit^. In giv- 
ing his first rule about the Magadhi dialect, t2>., that the nom, sing, 
of Masc. nouns takes the termination q", he says: — **As to what the 
fathers have said.about the Arsha (works) being composed in the Ardba- 
Magadhi dialect in such words as these : * the ancient Sutra is com- 
posed in the Ardha-Magadhi dialect,' they have said so in consequence 
of the observance of this rule and not of those that follow.* Thus if one 
chooses to call the sacred language of the Jainas Ardha-Magadhi on 
account of this Magadhi peculiarity and a few other archaisms, he may 
do so ; and I shall presently have to observe that the great many dialects 
which writers on poetics give differed from each other in such insignifi- 
cant particulars only. But it is clear that Hemachandra considers the 
distinction to be slight, and identifies the dialect with the principal 

^:^s?TrR': I 3Tr^ f| ^ f^vr% 1^^?^^% \ Ho has also said before, that the 
rales he is going to give oven with regard to the ordinary Prakj-it should not 
be considered universal. 

'^m^iPr f^^^i*^ ^r^^ f^^Rr^ ^'<i^^[^^^^^^ i 
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Prakf it ; and both he and the Jaina fathers refer it to the class of the 
Prakrits of the grammarians'^. 

• Tho only spocifio grounds ono can find in Prof. Weber's book in support of 
tho assertion that tho Jnina dialect occupies a middle position aro these : — 1 . 
That uniuitial ^, T, ^, Vt f{^, 7 <^Dd other consonants are dropped in the 
MahAdlshtrl leaving only the vowel, and preserved or softened in the PAli, while 
in the Jaina books qr is substituted for them ; t.6., the different stages of phonetic 

oofTuption in this case aro.the consonants in their original or softened forms, then 
2^ for them, and lastly their elision. 2. That 7 is preserved in the PAli, and 

changed everywhere to or in the Mahfir£shtrt ; wliile in the Jaina dialect 
initial ^ remains unchanged except in enclytics. 3. That the loc. sing, of 
nouns in af onda in f|f or f^ which wo find in the language of the column in- 
scriptions! while it is f^ and (i^ in the PAliand fjiq in the PriLkfit. Now 
as to tho first, the tj is not prior to the elision, but contemporaneous or subse- 
quent to it, l)cing found even in the modem vernaculars. It was introduced 
sini])ly to facilitate pronunciation ; i.e., it is a strengthened form of the vowel. 
Thus the PrAkpt of qf^ foot is qpf, but in MurAth! wo have qm • so ^ \ ^n 

8kr.^ ^aj Pr., ^q H.; ig\^^ Skr., %f a^ Pr. ^p^ M., Ac. Ac. Tho ^ occurs 

not only in Jaina books, but everywhere in tho GaudavadhakAvya ; and 
Uemachondra does tell us in his sdtra af^off Z^^TI^: t^uit the af that remains 

after tho elision of a consonant is pronounced like a soft q. With regard to 

tho second, initial ^^ is found uuchangod in the Guu^vadha in a grout many 

places. ' Tlius in stanza 242 we have (he negative particle ;f, in 241 p j q^| for 

pjq^^ in 245 ^\^ for mTf, and in 251 ^^ for ^i^. These instances I have 

found on simply opening the Ms. at random; and no great search was 
necessary. Uomachandra also in his sutra m^ following another ^ of: says 

that the initial s^ is sometimes changed to u^ ^ sometimes not. As to tho 

third, tho termination (Q may coTistitUiX) a peculiarity of the language, but 

it is by no means an index to it's higher antiquily, since it occurs in tho 
pronominal locaCivo of tho principal Prakrit. Thero are several peculiarities 
in tho Jaina books, and a good many of them aro noticed by our Grammarian, 
bat they do not show an earlier stage of dovolopraent. 

This continues still to bo my view, noi,wiLhstanding all that has sinco boon 
pablishod on the subject. Dr. Ilocmlo, in tho introduction to his edition 
of Chanda*8 Prfikritalakshana makes an elaborate attempt to prove that the 
dialect the grammar of which is given in that book is more ancient than 
the Pr&kpt of Vararuchi and Hemachandra. But it is not at uU difiicult to see 
that ho is altogether on a wrong tack. lie says there is nothing in Uema- 
ohaudra corresponding to tho rule given by Chanija about dropping the final 
vowel of the first member of a comiwund when tho initial vowel of the 
second is followed by a conjunct consonant, in such words as dhana-^d'Jhya, 
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But it is in the dramatic plays that we find these dialects principally 
used. Writers on Poetics prescribe that a particular dramatic person 
should speak a particular dialect. Sanskrit is assigned to respectable 
men of education, and women in holy orders ; Sauraseni, to respectable 
ladies in their prose speeches, and the Maharashfcri or the principal 
Prakrit, in the songs or verses put into their mouths. Sauraseni is also 
assigned to inferior characters ; and the Magadhi and Paisachi to very 
low persons. The general rule is that a dramatic person should speak 
the language of the country to which he or she is supposed to belong. 



deva-^indray &o., which in that PrAkfifc havothe forms dhanaddhaj devinda, &o. 
This change, however, does oomo under Homachandra's rale I. 84, which 
provides for tho shortening of a long vowel when followed by a conjunct con- 
fiouant. Tho short vowels corresponding to q* and ajf are ? and ^ . and 

among tho instances given by Hemachandra, wo have narindo for narendra, 
aharuttlia for adhuroshtha, NUuppala for NilotpaZai&c, Dr. Hoernlo thinks tho 
changes of i to short e and of u to short o are later FrAkrit clianges. But he 
will find many instances of them in tho P&li, which certainly is an older dialect 
than any Jaina Prakrit, They are, he says, unknown to Chan (la. Chan da's 
work is a very meagre production, in which very little endeavour is made to 
classify facts ; and thus ho must bo supposed to include these changes undor his 
very general rule that one vo^cel takes the place of anotJier vowel (II. 4). Tho 
instance ginhati incidently given by him in connection with another rule does 
not show that in his PrAkjit the form genha did not exist, much loss that tho 
change of i to e was unknown. Then with regard to consonants. Dr. Iloomle says 
there are five points in which tho " older Prdkrit" of Chanda, as he calls it, differs 
from tho Prflkfit of Vararuclii and Ucmachandra. One of these is "tho 
preservation of tho dental n in every case." For this statement the Doctor 
quotes tho authority of a sutra in which we are told by Chanda that 3: and 3T 

do not exist in tho Pr&krit, as compared with another version of that eutra 
which says that ^, g-, and ^ do not exist (II. 14). This last version no doubt 
provides for tho change of ;r in all cases ; but tho other which denies tho uou- 
oxistonoo or aflirms tho existence of 7 cannot mean that it exists or is un- 
changed in all cases. Tho denial of non-existonco or affirmation of existonco 
only x^roves its existonco or remaining uuchaugod in some cases. Besides wo 
havo a spocifio rulo whero wo aro told that a letter of tho 7 class takes tho 
placo of tho corresponding letter of tho ^ class (III. 16), thus providing for tho 
change of ;r to or; and tho instanco given is ^uuf for Vff^^« But this rulo tho 

Doctor thinks holds good in exceptional cases, for which however there is no 
authority whatover, and ho gives nono. Again, ho says that his statement is 
proved by tho uniform spelling of the Prfikrit examples with n in Mss. A and 
B which according to him, contain the older voraion of tho work. I however, 
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JjAter writers give more* minute rules. For instance, the nuthor of the 
Si'ihityadarpnna assigns MAgadhi to the attendants in the royal sersglio, 
Ardhamagadhi to footmen, royal children, and merchants, PnichyA 
to the Vidushska and others, A van tiki to sharpers, warriors, and 
clever men of the world, Dakshinatya to gamblers, ^ukarf to ^akara% 
Sakas, and others, Bahlika to celestial persons, Dravidi to Dravi^ 
and others, Abhiri to cowherds, Chundaliki to outcastes, Abhiri 
and Sjibari, also to those who live by selling wood and leaves, and 
Pai^lchi to dealers in charcoal. Handmaids, if they do not belong 
to a very low class, should speak Saurnsenl. Some of the modern 

And thnt the irpolling in his edition, which is tho spoiling of A and B, follows 
nniforinly, with one or two exceptions, in which wo mast sapposo n mistako 
tho rnio hiid clown by Ilomachftndra, ris., that initial n in optionally changod to 
n, while medial n is nocossarily so changocL Tho instancos are : — all tbo caso- 
tcmiinations which am to bo tmcod to tho Sanskrit terminationa having n in 
thorn, such as off^ f^^ and of. jPfjff ^o** yfl^(^* ^)» TWHf ^^'"'FTTfT: P* ^^)> 
m'^m A. (I. 21), ^f^ (1.24) for iTf^ft, fT^HFTT ^or ^T%^ (H- 1-), ^PT 
(11. 15), xpqof for TpTSf^ (11. 21), tf\w^' for f^^ (H. 24), ;fpjf for ^jy^p^ (III. 
^). lpT»r for ?Jj^5;pT (III. 15), and ^3^ for ^T^f (III. 80). Tho second point is 
** tho proscrvation of tho mc<lial singlo sard nnaspirato consonants with tho 
only cxcoption of A." This simply moans tho prosonration of cfc, <, and p which 
acconling to tlio other grammarians arc generally dropped. Chanda agroes 
with these in dropping not only *, but j;, ;, and d. Whether thereforo tho pre- 
servation of c/t, /, and p, supposing that Chanda really allows it, marks off his 
PrAkfit as older than that of llemachandra or Varamchi is moro than 
qnostionnble. Bat, as a matter of fact in III. 12, ho does provide for 
their change to ;, d, and b; and tho change of t to d is a 6aarascnt, i.e., a 
hical change, and does not indicate priority of timo. Besides, ovon tho dropping 
of these consonants must have boon contemplated by him. For in the instances 
given in tho book, they are dropped in all the manuscripts used by Dr. Iloomlo, 
oven in A ami B, which according to him contain tho older version. Thus wo 
have ^ for nf^ (I. 12), ipTirsiTt-^ or iiq«i||4t-^ for ipRff : (1, IC), ^ for 
f^rTH^ (I. 23 end cvorywhcro else), f fnPft-^ ^^^ fTTtT: (^^- 1)» ff%3f ^or 
f f^F?nT (n. 3.), ^^.saf for 2|r;S*qi5, Jfct ^o^ T^frfT^ P^* ^)» %^ ^^^ ^3^ 
(IL 4), q4 for ^pf^^ ^j^tjy for jr?^, ^^f^ for ^^ (II 6), jy^j^ for J\T^^ 
^ 'or qi^: (II. 10). ^'^ajpir or ei?qr»f for ffRTTT^ (II.ll),jTf4 '^'TTt:, 
TT- J '°' ^^' (^^' ^^)» ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ much to bo regretted that tho Doctor 
should in all theso cases havo sot aside tho readings of his manuscripts 
and invented his own with tho ^^ '^, and cj standing in tho words, 

instead of being dropped. This invention or restoration, as ho calls it, 
is based on a singular inference that he deduces from a singlo word, 
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f^nrntoMnum nbio menckm at knre a nanber of dklecU. Bat wfaKher 
ibfiHr were artaallj lued bj vrhers of dramatic plays in accordance with 
the ralea <f( the Rhetorieianf , or H they did, what constituted the exact 
diffrrenee >ietween the«e rarioos langaases, it is impossible to detennine 
so long a« we have not got satisfactory editions of the phiys. Still in 
those eases in which we have the assisunce of the older Prakrit gram* 
mariaM, the chara/'tcristics of each can be made out with fohiess and 
certainty. To illastrate his roles abont the Magadhi, Hemachandra 
quotes from the speeches of the fisherman and the two policemen in 
daknntala, of the Kshapanaka from the Mndrarakshasa, and Rodhira- 
priy^ from the Ventsambanu The points in which the ^f agadbl chiefly 
differs from the principal Prakrit and Sanraseiii are these : — ^ and^ of 
these are changed to ^ and ^; ^ and 4 of Sanskrit to ^, and ? to ^; 
ami IT is not assimilated as in Mt^^R from JT^rtfa"; the nom. ang. of 
masc. nouns ends in 7 instead of a^t, which is the Prakrit ending; the gen. 



cpf given a« a Prflkrit word in Ihc book. Ho says it most originally 
havo \Hion t^^^ bat t ho copyist, not knowing of sach a word being in the 

later PrAkfit which ho know, took it as tho Sanskrit ^^f and wrote accord- 

ingly. If, therefore, ^^ was the Pi-Akfit word in this case, it mnst have 

been no in all tho80 cases in which ^^ occnrs in the book^ and so Dr. Hoomle 

makes it ^;f throughont. Bnt it did not strike him that if the copyist 

know Prftkfit enongh to see that ^f^ was not a PrAkrit word, ho mnst have 

soon that k-^ also was n(«t a PrAkfit word ; and conld not have given it as snch. 

Now the reason why these consonanta were not admitted by Chanda according 

to the manuscripts A and B, among those that are dropped, bat only among 
those that ai'o softened must be tliat all these miles are only general and 
not universal, and there wexe as many instances of softening as of dropping. 
ItoHides, I luive already s;iid that Chanda's work is perfunctory, and does 
not show nccuraoy of observation and statement. The third point is Uio 
preservation of the medial single surd aspirate consonants with the only ox* 
coplionof A/t; i.fl., Tfj ^ q^ aro prenerved. But III. 11 provides for the 

change of those to 7 \j[ and %j^ if we look to the sense of the sCltra and also 

to some of the instances that are given. The change of ^ to tf , is a Saura- 

HOiit poeuliarity. Of the Iwo remaining points one is (he insertic^n of zi 

to avoid i.ho hiatus caused by the dropping of a consonant, abont which I havo 
already spoken, and the o( her is unimportant. 

Thuro is, thorefoi'o, no question that the PrAkrit, a meagre grammar of 
which is given in the work edited by Dr. Uoorulo, is not older than Hema- 
ohamlnv's.— (1887). 
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•lAg. of niasc. and neat, nouns optionally in ar r^ aa ^nrrf ; and the form 
of the nom. sing, of the first personal pron oun is fit. If we apply 
the test furnished by these rules to the several dialects used by the 
characters in the Mrichchhakatika as it is in the existii^ editions, 
which play contains a large variety of characters, and consequently of 
speech, we shall find that the language of the ChAodAlss, the SaUra, 
his servant Sthavaraka, and even Kumbhlraka and Vardhamftntka, is 
Mag^dht, though the rules about ^, 4, and ? are scarcely observed. 
There is hardly any dialectic difference in their speeches. But the 
Sihityadarpana would lead us to expect his Cbaodalika and Saknrt 
respectively, in the first two cases, and Ardhamagadhi in the last three. 
As before observed, some admixture of Migadhi characteristics con- 
stitutes this last dialect. Under this view there are instances of the use 
of the Ardhamagadhi, as Lassen remarks, in the Prabodhachandro. 
daya. The dialect used by M&thura, the keeper of the gambling-house 
in the Mrichchhakatika, is somewhat different. In his speeches, we some- 
times find t^and ^ used for ^and f[^, and sometimes not The nom. 
sing, ends in ^, as in the Maharashtrt or Sauraseni, in some cases 
in others it ends in ^ as in the MAgadhi, and sometimes in 7 as in the 
Apabhramsa ; and the gen. sing, sometimes ends in arrf as in the 
MAgadbt. If the text is to be depended on, the Dakshin^ty& which 
Viivan^tha* attributes to gamblers may be such a mixed language. 

It would thus appear that if all these inferior dialects did exist and 
were used by dramatic writers, they differed from each other in unim- 
portant particulars, and that most of them belonged to the MAgadbf 
species, since the Mss. have confounded them with the MAgadhi of 
the grammarians. Oence we are justified in taking the real number 
of Prakrit dialects used for literary purposes to be six, viz., those iftien- 
tioned by Hemachandra, Trivikrama, and Lakshmidhara. 

* Another gambler withoat a namo is inirodacod in tho samo soone, 
whoso langaago Prof. Lassen thinks is DlkshinAtyA and MAthara's, Arantikt. 
Very few speeches, however, are given to tho former, and it is not possible to 
oome to any definite conclasion from them ; bat so far as they go there is hardly 
any diiference between his dialect and that of Mikthora. Tho Professor is led 
to attribute two langnagos to gamblers by the annotator on the SAhityadarpana 
whom he quotes, and who explains >t^ by a^J^t^* ^^^ ^' ^^^ word is to bo so 
understood, ^m< T |U in tho next lino is not wanted, and neither ^{|^ nor 
Sfprf^. For, tapposing tho warriors and clorer worldly men were gamblers, 

gambling was not confined to thorn ; whonco ihoro is no reason to mention thorn 
in particalar. 
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Dandin mentions a work of the name of Brihatkatha ^irritten in the 
language of the ghosts, t.e., in the Paisachi. Dr. Biihler has recently; 
Dbtained a trace of the work, and arrangements have been made foi 
getting it copied/ It is traditionally ascribed to a poet of the name 
of Guujulhya. 

Let us now examine cursorily the principal Prakrit and the Saura- 
Beni which ranks next to it in literary importance, but as the model of 
the inferior dialects and as the language used by the higher class oi 
Pr/ikrit-sj)eaking dramatic per^ns in their prose-speeches is more im* 
portant than the other, here, as before, I will place a specimen ol 
each before you : — 

61. pRTC^loTnr F^^[h] ^T^rf bttttt nn^ R^^^dr i 
63. ^Tq-^fji f^ ^^:^rt iTrr ft^ f^ fi^f^ j[^^i5rrt i 

Sanskrit : — 

61. f^W^T ^=^^rcT% ^r^ M^<l^5^: \ 

63. ^c%f^ m^min ^^ fT'^^fq- ^^f^rr f :^m^ i 
f fr ^^^^H«:iH4^i fiFr*rfqr fi^*«i'Mf% ii 

61, *' Victorious are the great poets who, establishing their great 
ness by their own words, do obtain praise only.*' 

63. " Those whose hearts appreciate the true beauty of poetr^ 
experience joys even in poverty and sorrows even in prosperity." 

67. " Even a small degree of Lakshmi when enjoyed adorn 
and delights, but the divine Sarasvati if imperfect is an unspeakabl 
mockery." 

"* So Dr. Buhlor told mo at tho timo ; aud on a subsequent occasion I mysel 
thought I had found a trace of the work. But up to this time all our searcj 
has proved fruitless. (1887). 
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99. "There lives a king named YaSovarmair who delights Indra by 
removing all the distresses of the world and whose virtues have reached 
the ends of the quarters." 

6auraseni : 

Sanskrit : 

'• What ! thou has obliged me. Here I embrace. But I do not 
catch a glimpse of my dear friend, my sight being obstructed by the 
flow of tears. Friend, the contact of thy body, hairy like a ripened 
lotus, cools my body in a peculiar manner to-day. Moreover, with thy 
hands clasped and placed over thy bead, do at my re(juest, humbly 
say to that person, * Unfortunate as I am, 1 have not feasto my eyes 
long, by looking freely at the moon of thy face which rivals the blown 
lotus in beauty.' " 

In the Ms. of the Gandavadha, from which the first extract is given, 
If and BTT preceded by 5T and f are marked as Tif and tj^j. In Mss, 
of other works the ^ does not appear ; hut there can be no question 
that it represents the later pronuucialion correcily, since as alreadyre- 
markcd in a note this ^ is ol)served in some of the modern vernaculars. 
But it is to be pronounced like a strengthened 3T or ^tT and not like 
the heavy semi-vowel that 1 mentioned in wy observations on the Pali. 

From these extracts you will observe that phonetic decay has 
made greater progress in thej^e dialects than in the one we have 
examined. The changes in the Pali are, with a few exceptions, such as 
may be attributed to the circumstances and vocal peculiarities of 
a foreign race. But in the Prakrits the usual processes of corruption 
have a wider range of optratiou ; though even hcve we shall, as we 
proceed, find it necessary to ascribe a good deal to an ethnological 
cause. And first as regards the phonetic transformations which we have 
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noticed in the Pali, I have to observe that the Prakrits also ex- 
hibit the same with but &light differences. The vowel %" is chunged 
to 3T as inqar, tTT, ^W, &c. for ^, ^, ^, <fec ; to f a» in Rfi-^, ftr- 
»T3?, f^v^, &c., for ^r, f ^, ^^, &c. ; to ;? as in 3^, iTR^, 5^, &c., 
^or *il^4\, m\'^% f^J, &c. When standing alone it is more often changed 
to ft than in Pali ; as in f^ and ft^^ for ^jf^ and ^[^^ ; 
Rot or 3Tor, ftlj^ or ^nr . &c., for 3|nT, 5|r5. &c., while the Pali forms of 
these words are fl^, 3?^^, aTT and g-^. The diphthongs ^ and sfr 
are as in Pali changed to qr and ^, as in %?^W, %5*r, %3^, Ac,, 
for ^ril^, W, ^H^, &c.> and in ^t«TT, SRtgt, ^T^S^, &c., for 
^nR» 5Fu3^» 5^2^, &c.; but in a good many instances they are 
dissolved into their elements 3?^ and 3TT, as in ^J[^, *T^T^, ^f^B?, fffTt 
&c., for %^^ V^, H?f, ^^K> &c., and q^, e*i>i<H^, W^, ^^, &c^ for 
'nTj «in^|r5, ^TPT, jftft^, &c. This change resembles the dissolution of 
conjunct consonants into the different members, and like it is due to 
a weak or languid way of pronunciation. In ^ and 3?^' the first 
element or 3^ is rapidly pronounced, and the temporal Talue assigned 
to it by the authors of the Pratisakhyas is, you will remember, half a 
matra, while in the Prakrit transformations it is one matr^ The 
long vowels are as in Pali shortened when followed by double 
consonants; and there is the same or even stronger evidence of the 
existence of short ir and Bff. In Pali short ?" and T followed by a 
conjunct are in certain cases changed to q* and sfj", and from 
that fact we inferred that they were short. Here in a great many more 
cases when so followed, shorty is optionally interchangeable with ff 
and short ^ is necessarily replaced by afir, as in f^«T or ^o^S", f^ or 
%§; f^ or %fT, &c., and tr«»T, 'fr^, H>4i5i< , &c., for RpT, f^, f^. 
jff, ,50^, S^'^* 5^^RT» &c. In several cases J^ not followed by a conjunct 
is optionally changed to ^, as in ft'S^oj-f or^^jwrr for ^f^Tfj f^3?t or ^B?;^ 
for fqTC, &c. The q* in these words must for some reason that we will 
hereafter consider have been pronounced short and hence interchange- 
able with ic. Sometimes the consonant following an q* or aff" ia 
doubled, as in %^, ^«^, ^ETItT, ^O'^^H, &c., for Ift^, ^^ , ^tTP^, ^rN^r* 
&c., which could only be because those vowels were pronounced short 
and the loss of quantity thus occasioned made up for by rendering the 
pronunciation heavy and forcible. In other cases the If was so pro- 
nounced by some and not by others ; and so we have q^ or ifsr for 
If^, %^^ or %^ for %^, &c. The syllables 3^^ and 3?^ are changed 
to ^ and 3|t ofteuer than in Pali, the 37^ of the causative and the 
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tenth cIabs becoming q* necessarily throughout, as in S|n^> fT^Ti ^^^ 
for ^FT^f^i fl^RlTH, ?li^HfH &c. 

All the sibilants are reduced to f^ as in the Pali, but in the MagSdhA 
dialect to f^; as fTTH^, sf^ for ^K^, ^F^, &c. These dialects do not 
possess the cerebral ^, and therefore we have i^in the place of the PAH 
E^, and ill some cases the original Sanskrit ^; as in ^c4fiT> I1^^, ^f^Hf* for 
the P4li ^ESm, n^^, «lft5rt% »nd Sanskrit WWm, TFT, uTiTfit, <fcc., ipy or 
fpr. ^rrff or ^rft for the Pali iJWj'Troftf <fec. and «ft^f, •ftT for the PAH 
^TTS^^t >f)V» &c. There are a good many more examples of the change 
of dentals to cerebrals than in the Pali, both through the influence of a 
neighbouring f or without it. The ^ and ^ which correspond to |[ and 
t^are in most cases softened to ^and ^. Thus we have q^ for the 
Pali ^ft, as in ^f^^r, qftfTT, for ^f^, irRlfTC, &c., and trff*, TT^, 
W^TM. f«r 'Pffit, 'TWT. f^4t?W; ¥t^ or fh^, w^ or f«f, T«*r or ^»T 
for f^i^, fWTi f^, &C.J WT (Pali qf^T), ftffi?T, Wl", BfrtT^ for IHTT* 
flrf^T^, %f^, MW>Tt &c. In Pali the dental nasal s^^ is changed to ^(^ 
in but a few instances ; but here it is so changed throughout, neces* 
aarily when uninitial, and optionally when at the beginning of a 
word ; as ^^^H, »nrT, «nrT, for *^ch, ^^t ^V^, &c., and ofC or Sft, 
^ or sri". ^f or %f , for Jf^, s^t, ^irRf» Ac. The opposite process is 
however observable in the Paisachi dialect, where not only have we 
nu instances of this change but even the original Sanskrit <X is changed 
to ;i^ as in ipr , ITT, for ?rT» TT, &c. The conjunct consonants are 
transformed in the Pnlkfits in the same way as in the Pali. In the 
former however, l^and 5?^ are changed to o^and not to 3?jl as in the 
latter, as in ^TT, W^t W^* W^» ^or ^TTf , ^^n", M^, «Jfr, &c. To be 
thus corrupted, ^ must in the original Sanskrit have been pronounced as 
if it were composed of 1[^and ^- and sometimes the latter must have been 
so weakly pronounced that the sound of it prevailed over it and the whole 
became l^, as in ITTT or «Tpir, ^^^^ or ^^V^y wdw or Tft^*^, for 
^TTT, H^, Tftir, &c. In the Paisachi and the Magadhi however, the 
Pdli transformation is retained ; as in ffTifr, ^^^T, 4^^H^I| vPtT^^, 
for ^f^, ff^^i ^•>^^l» mT^H^^v &c. The conjunct ^ is sometimes 
changed to 9i(^ corresponding to the ci( of the older dialect, and ff to 
9^ in which case the heavy ndda of f is transferred to the i[^ which 
takes the place of ^ as in the change of ^ to 9f(. In P41i the con- 
sonants of V only interchange places ; i.e. it becomes Cf. From 
this and from the change of the initial uncombined « to ^, it appears 
that very often the Sanskrit v, was pronounced heavHy when the 
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Prakrits arose. The Sauraseni and the dialects allied with it ha,y^, 
however, both the Pali and the Prakrit corruptions of 5|. 

A dental forming a conjunct with a following ^ is in a few 
changed to the corresponding palatal ; as in >fn5rr for 5«RWr, 
for «^c^, fre^ for ^if, fT5»f ^or ^fpr, ^^^ for f;|r, !3^ for 
^T^i ^if ^or ^^f^y ^^TH for ^t^^, &c. This seems to arise from 
the fact that ^ was pronounced so lightly that it lost its distinc- 
tive character, and the conjuncts came to be confused with those con- 
taining a dental and ^ which, you will remember, are changed 
to a double palatal. In Piili the f^ is retained in these instances, and 
tho ^ and i^ are changed to |;^and ;j according to the general rules, 
and the t,^ of ^^ becomes ^^. Besides the conjuncts disjoined in Pali 
by the interposition of a vowel, we have ^ and Sr also so treated in 
the Prakrit, sometimes optionally and sometimes necessarily. Thus 
STTT^ becomes STTW^ or STm^, (P. 3?rfRT); ^f^, i^^R^J*^ 
or ^^% ( P. ^fWJT); ^4> qrf^ or ^ro, ( P. ^^ ); q^PrJ, 'TOTft^ 
(P. WiTT^); BT^^, -oT^<^, ( P. BTTOf ). 

Having noticed the changes common to the Prakrits with the Pali, 
we will proceed to consider others distinctive of the former. Most of 
these were due to the continuous operation of processes which come 
into play in a living language. Tlie Pali exhibits but few in- 
stances of these processes. The changes observable in it are mostly to 
be traced to one or two vocal peculiarities of the men who spoke it» 
At the time when the language received the form in which we now 
find it, the tradition of the original Sanskrit was still distinct^ 
the Pali had not lived an independent life detached from its 
mother for a long time. But with the Prakrits the case is di£Perent» 
They show a great many more instances of the usual processes^ 
and consequently a much greater departure from the parent tongue* 
We will begin by noticing what may be called the softening process^ 

The vowels f and ^ are softened, as we have seen, to short if and 
^ft before conjuncts. These latter sounds are, as indicated in the last 
lecture, more open than the former ; that is, do not require the tongue 
to be raised so high as in the case of ^ and ^, They are therefore softer* 
But since the change principally takes place before doubles, it maj^ 
I believe, be traced to their influence, as 1 have already observed. In 
that case this would be an instance of assimilation. But the change of 
long t" and ^ to long if and 3ft is due to softening alone ; as in ^^^^ 
for «ftwr, HT^ for arrflnr, ^|T3T for ^^^, %ft^ for cftf?^, and 
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^ft^ for if^Xt %T for ^ti". %¥ for #5", dMlH for fTP^. HVitK for 
ipftr. tfrt for qpT, and iinti for *r|^. In the same way, f and 
Z are in rare cases soAened to BT* as in fHff for ffhTTf ^TT^M for 
sr^r^n^, and irf^f^ffr for jRrreiT. ^ requires no movement of the 
tongne or lips, while f and 7 do. It is therefore softer than those 
two Towels. Both these changes contradict another principle to be 
hereafter noticed, the operation of which is wide, and they must 
therefore be considered specinl or peculiar changes. The manner ia 
which m is softened has been nlrcndv detailed. 

The semivowel if^ is often softened to f , as in ftrBTT for cirsPTy 
f^f^lT for s^rrfV^, ^fW for p^rpT, ^^Hi for ^3^, ifhTT or ^^t &c. 
Here the effort necessary to brinj^ the middle of the tongue closer to the 
palate is economized, while the position o( the organs in other respects 
IS the s«me. The if of the conjunct '^ is soineiirnes softened in this 
way to f and sometimes to fH"- lu the former case the resulting j 
is transferred to the previous syllnble and forms q* with the BT con- 
tained in it ; as in ^T5=?T '^r v(i^. BT^grc f^^r 3?rv4, q r **f' ^ C for 
slW^^i ^^ for^r^f^, &c. Similarly ^ is changtMl to T as in n«ft 
for k.jfn, fr^ for f'TT'Tr. ^TTHT for if^^r, ^TT f^»€^f^» f ft»r ff , Sec, 

The surds are softened into sonants, 'llie ))ronnneiation of these 
requires, as you will remember, less exertion than that of the f«jrmer. 
For sonants such asi^, ^, J, \I, tte., are pronounced by means ofnar/a, 
or vocal sound which is produced when the gh^ttis is in its natural 
condition and the chords vibrate, and the surds 9^. ^, W ♦ q", &c. are 
uttered by sending f«)rth simple breath or scusa, to produce which it 
is necessary to stretch the glottis. This effort is saved by changing 
the surds to sonants. Thus 3r 19 changed to i]r as in H^^T for ifT^nf 
and Vf^H for ^1^^; x toir as in JfT, HT. and qr, for ?fT, HT, and 
IJT, and in qf^ for irt^T aud the other instances given above ; i![^to ^ as 
in ITT, ^nr, ^PIT, *JifC, «nd ^n*. f<>r ^7, ^T, ^PTT, ^T^IT, and q^; and ff 
and tr to f and >^ as in ir^ for ^, sfPT for ^PX &c. (in Saur.) The 
cerebral ^ and ?r resulting from the original dentaU ^ and ^ are also 
similarly softened to T and % as in q|% for irfjf ('rfr in PAli), tyffV 
for Jpfft", ^^TB? for nPft^RT, fTTT for ff'^t'T^, TTH for flf^, &c., 
and ^rf^ for ftrf^,^!^ for ^f^Tft. ^TH for innT, A'C. The sonant 
answering to <T is^ but this is further soAened to ^, as in ?gT, ^FTTPTi 
5:^^! TTf. &c., for ^, *mH. 3>^Tq. Wlf^f etc. 

An original ¥ is softened to n, in which case there is a saving of 
two efforta. The complete contact necessary for the pronunciation of 
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^ being avoided we have s^. This sound is similar to f^ in the fact 
that the breath before the break of the contact or close approach it 
allowed to pnss out bj the sides of the tongue, but is more difficult 
or harder because its position being higher up, the tongue has to be 
raised higher than in pronouncing v7 the position of which is near the 
root of the upper teeth. This additional exertion is saved by proceed- 
ing from ^, at once to f^. We have thus ^^, tfwr^T, ^ftp^T, ^rt^rt^i 
jpy H\^U for n^TT, rT^nr, ^ftTf%, ?rf^, JT. 5Tr^. &c. In the Pali, 
however, you will remember and probably in some unwritten Prakrits 
also, the cerebral character of the letter was preserved and we have 
6^ instead of ^. Sometimes ^ is softened to ^ only. The position of 
this is lower than that of ^ and the contact is incomplete. It is 
therefore softer than ^ but harder than w. This last sound is 
produced lower still, but a light close approach is formed, and 
the breath is allowed to escape by the sides of the tongue; 
while in uttering ^ the tongue is kept in its position with greater force. 
and the breath is allowed to vibrate. This change is principally 
to be met with in the case of the :^ resulting from an orit;inal ^ in such 
words as qmK^, ^\K^, %^, &c., for q-SiTiT^. ^TW> ^^^, &c., the 
^ of which must first have become ;^. In ^PS^tft ^T^y and qft^xf, for 
^f^, ffff, and ST^hr* we have instances of an original f passing into ij 
An original ^ is changed to r? which, as just observed, is softer thaa 

5", as in ff^, ^ft^y S^> f^^^ &c., for ^ftsff. ^fer, J^Ri 
s^^.K, &c. When the f forming the first member of a conjunct is 
softened in this way, and the following member is weak, or is itself 
capable of becoming F^ the whole conjunct becomes^; as q'4^ be- 
comes TSrg'-rtT; T^r^t TSTTT; ^TTsf, ^W or ^tWi 'Tf , 'H^. &c. The 
sibilant f^ which is the only one we have in the Mahfirashtri and 
Sauraseni, is sometimes sofcened to ^ that is, the simple heavy breath 
somewhat compressed at the dental position is made uncompressed 
heavy vocal sound; as in ff^, qr^TT,^, q'^TIT?. ^T^) &c.» for f%^^, 
TT^TTT, f ^, t^chKAl, fTf^, &c. 

Another phenomenon characteristic of the Prakrits is the dropping 
away of single uninitial consonants. Thus ^ is dropped, as in ^fBi^, 
3r«T3Tn:, for ^RTT, ap>T^^, &c.; Ti^as in ?rBT, ^TBT?:, ^TTBT^ for^nr, ^PiTK» 
m^lK, &c ; 'f as in ^B^T, ^f, for W'^q', gf^, &c.; ^as in iranr, 
^W, 'HTt for rSPT, TT^f TiT, &c.; <ir as in f^^^PT, 'HTr^, ITM", 
for f^^fFT, snrrTf^, 'PT, &c. ; ^ as in, ^W^, tTHT, ^H?^, for ^^, inTt 
e|rft7> &c., «^ followed by any vowel except s?, as in fei* «iri. ft'^H, for 
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ft J. Jfrf^ f^?T. &c. , ^ as in ^[R^, TSTT, for ^ff^m, 5RR, &c., f as in 
'ftBT, ft^f , for ift^, ft^H. &c. The vowel BT or 9?r that remains after 
the elision is when preceded by ^ or Mr pronounced like a light if. 
We find it written in Mss. also, as in ^Rnr> Rl^^O* f^lt. &c. In the 
same way, the mute element of the aspirates is dropped, except in the case 
of the palatals and of 7, the lj[ or the heavy ndda or vocal sound being 
alone preserved. Thus we have ^, f^, ^, for ,j^, f^, ^f^, &c^ 

^, HTf , WT, for %^, ^J^, ing^, &c,; ^n?, ftf t, ^rfr. for sfrq*, Pifg^, 

^frUT» &c.; W^, ^, ^fTf « for wf^, ^. ^TT^, &c.; f^, ^tf^» ^tfT, for 
WPTi fUHM^, ^f^TT. &c. The range of the operation of these processes 
is very wide ; and the number of words transformed in accordance with 
them is very large. Now, the principle which is at the bottom of this 
elision of consonants is the same as that which brings about softening, 
viz , economy of exertion. But in a growing language which knows of 
no accidents in the course of its history, there is another principle which 
counteracts this, viz., the necessity of pronouncing words in a manner 
to be understood by others. Uence a wholesale elision is impossible ; 
and the natural course is to soften sounds away, until finally they 
are elided. This of course must be a very slow process. But in the 
Prakrit, and especially the Maharashtri, we do not find it to be slow. 
Elision seems to be a distinguishing characteristic which strikes one 
very forcibly on reading a Prnkrit passage. It is too regular, systematic, 
and far-reaching, to have been the product of a long course of softening. 
In fact, because it is so systematic and general, some writers have 
doubted whether the Prakrits were genuine dialects, and have expressed 
their belief that thev are the creation of Pandits. But we shall find that 
the modern vernaculars retain the words shorn of their elements by 
the Prakrits in this way; and that these latter dialects were the 
immediate parents of those we now speak in Northern India. If 
this general mutilation of words was brought about by a natural 
decay, we must suppose the process to have gone on for a great 
many centuries. The Prakrit vocables that have descended 
to the modern vernaculars have not, since the period when the Pra- 
krits arose, about fourteen centuries ago, suffered at all so much as 
Sanskrit words in passing into the Prakrits* We have not dropped 
away any of the elements of Prakrit vocables, though we may have 
re-arranged them in some cases. If, then, fourteen centuries have not 
been suflicient to make words lose any of their elements by the action 
of natural causes, the process by which Sanskrit words were muti* 

3 
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latcd and becflmc Prakrit must, if it was natural andordinarjp hare 
been in operation for a considerably longer period, a suppositioD 
which appears extremely improbable. And it is questionable 'whether 
a language which has not been exposed to accidents in the course 
of its history suffers so much, even after the lapse of any conceiTable 
time. The Teutonic languages, though they have been going thYough 
an independent course of development since the period when the 
ccstors of the modem English and Germans separated from the 
tors of the Hindus in pre-historic ages, have preserved the elemenU of 
old Aryan vocables vtrhich the Prakrits lost. They may have trans- 
formed the words, but have not mutilated them to any great extent. 
The English words father^ mother, brother, foot, and others* haye all 
the elements of the old f^, iTTf » ^TT^, T^ ('TTf)* and others ; while the 
Prakrit f^^ or ft^, HTBTT, TIT or ^ttT, ^tTW or ^TTT, and qiBT. and 
the modern vernacular f^, ^n^, m, Trf", Hjff ^Tn?» and ^ or qj^C hare 
lost all except the first consonantal sound. The elision of consonants 
on a large scale in the Prakrits is therefore to be accounted for in another 
way than by attributing it to a natural process of decay. The Pr&krit 
words must be taken to represent the pronunciation of the correspond- 
ing Sanskrit words by an alien race. The vocal organs of the 
people of that race were unused to the utterance of Sanskrit sonnds, 
and in this respect they were in the condition of children making their 
first attempts at articulate speech, and elided uninitial consonantal 
sounds and assimilated conjunct consonants as these do. When a 
child or a barbarous foreigner listens to an elderly or more civilised 
person^ he has not the patience to attend to all the sounds composing 
a word and to reproduce them carefully, or has not acquired the 
habit of doing so. The first letter only makes a strong impression 
on his ear, and this he faithfully reproduces ; and as to the rest, he 
realizes their quantity by pronouncing the vowels, but his tongue being 
untrained, the peculiar movements necessary for uttering the conso- 
nantal sounds he cannot go through, and avoids. In going over 
the Pali we had to attribute the assimilation of conjuncts and other 
peculiarities observable in that dialect to such a cause ; and now the 
elision in the Prakrits that we have been considering must, I believe, 
be accounted for in the same way. 

Another process which transforms the words of a language is as* 
8imilation« We have already discussed the assimilation of the mem- 
bers of a conjunct and of the diphthongal sounds q* and QTTi and will 
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now consider the applicfttion of the process to the different syllables 
composing a word. The ir of the second syllable of fn^, %^nr» and 
fPTT, is changed to f , because the vowel in the first is f or 7, the ^[ 
of fTTT being changed to f ; and we have |ftr» %l%^. and f^jft^. Simi- 
larly, the ar of iT^ and mrif, and the f ot f ^ are changed to f , 7, and 
7 through the influence of the following f , f , and ^\ and the forms 
are Prf^i ^tfl^y and 7^. Sometimes, when ^ as a member of a con* 
junct is changed to a palatal, it influences the preceding vowel and 
brings it over to its own position, as in #7l|T for ^T^^, if^lPT for 
I^^IHT, ^NfT for f?rfr> &c. An original palatal also produces similar 
effect, as in ftK^% or "iprf for ^Rf%. In the words Jf»T for SHTT; ^t^ 
for Ttr, and affc^ for af^^^, the adjoining vowel is changed to ;i to 
make it go easily with the labial q. You will observe that it is ar that 
yields so readily to the influence of an adjoining letter, because in pro- 
nouncing it no movement of the tongue is uecessary. It is sounded by 
letting off ndda or intonnted breath, without offering any obstruction to 
k ; And this current gives rise to the different vowels when it is obstructed 
in various degrees by various movements of the tongue and the lips ; 
so that if the organic position of the previous consonant remains a 
little longer, or if the following is begun a little earlier, the ar current 
assumes the form that that position gives it. An aspirate or an aspirated 
mute existing in a word influences an adjoining vowel or a consonant ; 
that is the heavy breath that is necessary for the utterance of the 
aspirate minifies itself with the other sounds also. Thus ^TTf^fT be- 
comes Q|Tf^nT;7F^,liT^;q^>qrf^; 'rft^ffr,9r/%fT;^^,1i'TO'; and 
W^T'ft, Pfftrtt, in which instances ^, 5 and B^^are changed to if, fj^^ and 
)i^. In other cases the heavy breath is transferred to nn adjoining rowel 
which becomes f ; as in H^^ for ^Q^, ^fH <or pT^f^, f%f^ for 
ftr?Tft?T. W^[^ for ^^f^, ^TCf for HT^» in which cases by the dropping 
of the mute we should have, but for this heavy breath, <ir^HT, ^n?^» 
f^ST^lOi ^r^» and JfTM". The words ^^^ and ^f^jT become ^TTf and 
^^Hf, the ^ resulting from the transference of the heavy breath being 
softened to ^. 

Another kind of assimilation must be noticed here. The vowels are 
open sounds and the consonants close. These being used together, the 
openness of the former has a tendency to diminish to assimilate them to 
the latter, and the closeness of the latter has a similar tendency to yield 
to the openness of the former. This latter change involves economy and 
is the same as softening ; ?T and 9^ for instance become more and more like 
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vowels when they are changed to ^ and ff, and thence to W and w, ; while 
the latter ultimately does become the vowel 3". But the former does not 
involve softening in itself but rather hardening, since q* orf , and art or 
7, to which 3f is sometimes changed, occasion motions of the tongue 
and the lips which the latter does not. But in this change there is an 
ease of pronunciation such as is involved in assimilation. Immediately 
after one closing of the passage of the breath, it is easier to make 
a shorter opening for it such as f and ^ require before another closing, 
than a longer one such as the pronunciation of If and Mt requires, 
or a complete one such as is necessary for sr. This last vowel 
therefore has a tendency to pass off into fj" and |f, or sff and 3". But 
whether the shorter opening is to be made at the middle of the palate 
or at the lips, that is, whether 3T is to be changed to q* and |f, or 5^ 
and 7 depends on the vocal habits of a people. Some are accustomed 
to open their lips and round them, others not. Similarly, whether the 
opening shall be the least' possible or a little more, that is, whether or 
18 to be changed to ff and Mt fii^st, and then to ^, or 7, or at once 
to ^ or 7 depends upon habit. And the ease of pronunciation involved 
in this kind of assimilation is also relative. Some people may feel 
the muscular effort required for ^ and 7 to be more intolerable than 
the wider or complete opening, and prefer q* and B?t or even ST, as in the 
instances given under vowel softening, and in others occurring in some 
of the modern vernaculars. The Prakrits change bt to |f in virtue of 
this law of assimilation, as in pt^ for q^, ^^.fr^ for ^T^TR, 5T^ of 
fT^, mf^ for ^?nT, and hr?TH for r^t^R ; and to q* in ^1^3? for 
5ir^, ipar for 5T^, t¥^ for jRf , &c. 

Opposed to this process of assimilation is dissimilation. When the 
same vowel occurs in two successive syllables, it is felt to be burden-, 
some, and hence a dissimilar vowel is substituted for it in one of the 
two. We have thus ^fr^ for f^^ftrRT, ^Fffi^ for ftrf^, ^^ for 
iPrfl"* »nw, 'TT3' and J^T, for n^, 2^ ^^^ 5^» PT^^ for wag2?V, 
5ft^ for j^srq-, f^riT or ^r^ for ^5^, ^sr^ for ^^, ^\<HH^ for dl^ 
HT^> ^TTF for BTJJF, ^Ml| for y^^, andir^BT for ^jp^. The words 
9T^{:^ and fT^ for IT^p^ ^^d ^()d«f3 must also be considered as in* 

stances of the same law, though another syllable intervenes between 
the two containing the same vowel. Instances of this process must 
necessarily be few, since there are not many words containing the same 
vowel in successive syllables. But we have got so many here, that the 
substitution of a dissimilar vowel in such cases may be considered a 
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general characteristic of the Prakrits. It will also be seen that in these 

instances, 3? is substituted for f throughout, and for ^ mostly ; so that 
these may also be considered as instances in which the most open sound 
BT was preferred by the Prakrit speakers to f or ^, as involving less 
exertion. 

The first B? of ^f^^, Slf^rU, JT^TT, jrfrTT^, ^rpS", &c., is lengthened 
optionally ; and we have ^rrf^ or ^fftPi, q^fftrf^ or qRff^, T-^HBrr 
q^-TlftH'.^-^ETTft^®". &c. On the other hand, the BTT of imx* fm, ^^^m 
4H4ID<!i STf^H. flf^^, ynr &c. is optionally shortened ; and these 
words become ITf -ff, fT?-in"> ^ar^^JHT-ijrrBT, ^f^Tl^-^TI^, 'HTT-'TrBTT, 

ff^^rf^, fr»n:-»TR &c. The |pof 'TFfNr, Mt^. ^sft^, n>fk, Mt^, 

^jffhft &c , is necessarily shortened, and we have qrPTH, ^T^W, f«r^, 
lf^» Jf^» 'nnT Ac. Changes of this nature seem to be due to some 
kind of accent with which the words must hive been pronounced. 
When one of the syllables of a word is accented, the whole vocal 
weight of that word gravitates towards that syllable. It is sounded 
with greater force and pitch and with a jerk which are apt to cause a 
wider opening between the organs of speech than is necessary. Hence 
the less open vowels IT, f, and ^ have a tendency to become more open, 
i.e., BTT, ^) and B^t- Similarly the force and the jerk tend to prolong the 
time occupied by the utterance of the vowel, that is, to lengthen it. And 
long vowels occurring, in the unaccented syllables often become short, 
since they are uttered hurriedly or carelessly. Supposing jrf^nTT was 
pronounced with the accent on sr,that would be a reason why the ^ should 
become JfT in the course of time ; and if H[?ff^ was pronounced with the 
accent on ^, we can understand why the ?ft should become short. 
But the real nature of the old Sanskrit accents, notwithstanding the 
labours of the grammarians, is little understood. How words were 
actually pronounced in this respect it is difficult to say. If the uddtta 
was really the acute accent, it falls in some of the above words on syllables 
by being on which it could not have operated in the manner indicated 
above. The supposition that the svarita was the acute accent fails 
equally. But perhaps the old accents went out of use very early, and 
others took up their place. Whatever may have been the case, the 
changes we have been considering seem to have risen from an accent of 
some sort. The ^ of ^^Jfr, ^^, \^, and%^f^ is optionally changed 
to f; for supposing that the accent fell on the second or third syllable, 
the force necessary to pronounce it could not be successfully exerted if 
the mouth had to be previously opened wide fur sounding if. It is 
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thus reduced to the close vowel f ; and so we have f^STT, '^ft'^r, f%SIT 
and fcft^i. The dropping of initial vowels as in ^wif for ^TT^ and <7r^ 
for BTt^nt must also be traced to those vowels being unaccented. 

There are several instances in these dialects of the interchange of 
consonants* The word^qj becomes H^j^l, while regularly it ought to be 
05^; ^ and ?^ thus in terchange places. Similarly, ^^ is transformed 

to ^foi^, ^rnr^Rft to ^rTr^,H^?^toBTf^r^2^,BTi7?rnrto9n'Tn^, t^ 

tof^ (t5f also being used), i{^KF^ to *lTfS", &c. In the case of 
ft^^^ ^or fP^TSfr we have an interchange of vowels, for the ^ resulting 
from ^t is transferred to ^ and its f to ^. In ordinary life we ofteu 
find that a man speaking hastily makes the sounds of a word thus 
interchange places. When several people happen to do so in the 
case of particular words, the new transformations come in the course 
of time to be regarded as the true words and acquire a recognized posi- 
tion. 
The Prakrits sometimes change a labial to the nasal of its class, as in 

;ftiT for #T, ^'^ for 3Tr^, ^'Fv? for ^r^?vr, ?ft*ft for ;ftfNr, ^^T^ 
for ^^Kt andRrpror for ^^. These are optional changes ; the forms of 
the words with ^ or «T instead of it also existing. Though the change 
involves softening, since a portion of the breath is sent through the 
nose and the force of the contact weakened, it must be attributed to 
a tendency to speak through the nose. Similarly, they introduced an 
anusvdra into words which did not originally contain it ; where also the 
breath was discharged through the mouth as well as the nose. In 
this manner, ^^ became ^^; 3^^, 3?^; ^f^, 4g; ^ET^, ^t^; J^g*, ^; 

^p ^; T-^, t^'^ ^^» ^f^TT; ffvSfT, ftf^; THlfT, 'TifFC; ^ifif^, T^^- 
BTT &c. The last syllable of the absolutive termination g^r and of the 
case endings ipr and q^ is also sometimes nasalized, as in ch'f4\«4 or chl^^r 
for ^^41, and ^^»T or T and ^f^^ or g for f^^ and f^ On the 
other hand, the existing anusvdra of a few words is dropped probably 
from a feeling that its existence in those words was due to a mistake 
and from a desire to correct it. Thus we have ^J^ or 4^ for ^JPET, 
BRTO" or ^^ for ^jtw, TT^ or «fg for qf^. frf^ or ^rPT for ff^fi, and 
Of or T as the termination of the gen. pi. The letter ^ is in a few 
cases optionally, sometimes necessarily, transformed into «[, as in (TT^ 
or mi^, <T7py or rij.ri, "Tjp^ or rtJ|.rt, and »\^it^ or f^T^HT, for 

I^TfW) HT^Jp*^! wrr^, and t6t4ld. In the last instance ^ is softened 

and made to exchange its place with the second ^, and the s? of or 
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becomes f optionally. This also points to the Prftkrit characteristic 
of speaking through the nose. 

The remarks I have hitherto made apply to the Mah&r4shtr{ 
or the principal Prakrit. The Sauraseni differs from it in but 
a few particulars. It does not drop q[^ and <^ but softens them 
into ^ and >f , as in ^ftf, m^, fm, TW, &•» for ^;ft?T, iTT^» 
^rar> fPTi &c. The conjunct 7^ is often changed to ^, as in f^f^»4t, 
^•^^i for Ptn^HI, 3T?^:2^, &c. In addition to these peculiaritief, 
in the Mngadhi the j" and ^ of the principal Prakrit are represented 
by ^ and ^, as in spT, ^HT, fTRTO, J^TO, for TT, 3F^, '5rT^^,3^^, &c. 
The ^ of a conjunct is not assimilated but preserved, and the i^ 
changed to H, as in qr^?!r^ f^ for JT^WTfif f^, 5^^ fr^ for 
IP^ ^TF, 2fi^ for ?||^, &c. The double ^ and the conjunct 5 are 
changed to ^, and ^ and tf to W; ^ and ?l^ being thus softened 
to 5 and ?{. Thus we have H^lR^^lil for Hg f ff^h gf? for gj, 
5nfft?Tf for ^qft^TfT, ^R^f^nr for ^rrt^TTf I &c. The consonant i^r^ 
whether original or derived, as in the Pnikrit corruptions of ir or 
4, was pronouDCcd lightly, that is softened to ^, as in «rmf^ for 
HPnfir, M^ for «TO'» &c. The conjuncts ST, ^, and v^ are, as before 
mentioned, changed to ^, as in Pali ; and «^ to ^, as in VTV; ,3^ for 
T'S'. T'Ci &c. The ^ of ^W[ Ihid ^n^ is changed to ^, as in t)Hif^ for 
^^ and arr^^^rf^ for W^^fT^. In the Paisachi, the changes of 
single consonants that we have noticed in the case of the Maharashtr! 
and Sauraseni do not take place ; that is, the consonants are not dropped 
or softened, nor are they transformed by the process of assimilation. 
The dentals are not changed to cerebrals, but the original Sanskrit 
cerebrals are optionally changed to dentals, as in SFT^p^^ or tfc^^^ 
fo*" f ^*^^ ; and an original 'T to 5| throughout, as in 4IH4R for ifT'pr. 
The sonant f is hardened to w, as in lfnff?f^ for ^T^t^, <T^ for S}^, 
&c. The sibilants are changed to ^^M in Puli and the principal Pr&k- 
fit, and i^and Ti^ to TS^ as in the former. In the Chulika Paisach!, the 
sonants are throughout changed to surds, as in ^^fpc» HfR«1> $^i ^^^, 
CI^TT, 'ft'JT, &C'» for TTT, ThH", ^. ««inT. H'lT, ^ft^, &c. Phone- 
tically the Paisicht appears to be in nearly the same condition as the 
Pali, but the hardening of sonants is peculiar, and may be compared 
to the change of Sanskrit sonants to surds in the Teutonic lan- 
guages, as in foot for qf , tooth for fH, know for ^^ &c. Such changes 
involve no economy whatever ; and like the change of dentals to cere- 
brals they must be attributed to certain peculiarities of the vocal 
organs. Even in the operation of the usual processes we have, as you 
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will hnve scon, found very wide scope for the play of similar special 
fiptitiidcH, The characteristic of the dialect we have been considering 
<if not changing dentals to cerebrals as the Pali and the Prakrits do, 
und even the dentalizing of cerebrals, would appear to be truly Aryan. 
Perhaps then this was the language of an Aryan tribe that bad remained 
longer in the original seat of the race, and was connected with the 
nnoeitors of the Teutons, so as to develop a phonetic peculiarity re- 
Mombling thinrs, and emigrated to India at a very late period and settled 
on the borders. Or it might be that the tribe came to India along 
with the others, l)ut living in the mountainous countries on the border 
in a sort of rude independence, it developed this peculiarity of pro- 
nuneiation which to u^y mind betokens a rude and uncontrollable force 
of breath. Since under this supposition they could not have come in 
very close contact with their more civilized brethren of the plains, 
their language did not undergo some of those phonetic modifications 
which Sanskrit untlerwent in the mouths of the aboriginal races. 
And in a Sjinskrit verse quoted by Mr. Ellis in his preface to 
Cautpboirs (Jranunar of the Telugu language, the countries where the 
l\isaoh{ is said to have pravailed are such border countries as 
OandhAra or Afghanistan, Nepal, Bahlika or Balk, *!bc.' 

We will uvuv pr\>ceod to examine the Grammar of the Pnikrits. 
As in the IVdi the du'il and the dat. ease are wantins:. The tenni- 
nativm of the instr, pi. isf^, the other Pali ^ having disappeared. The 
Ablative pK >\hioh was k>st iu the older dialect is made up by adding 
lfr» Skr. ffW» to the f^ of the iustr. p\, which wus used in Pali for the 
abl« and to ^» the terminal :ou ot the Kvative, and using f^^tfr and ^^t 
«i» the termitiatious for all uouas. This ^ iu the form of ^ and j is 
aW us^l lv> form the abL sia^:. of all n hius< This is according to 
Vwartiohi. But HeniAchaUvlm give? ft i^^^^ J *? ^he Sauraseiu termi- 
uatiooSx and ^ aiul ^ as those iu the pnucij^vil Prdkrxt* which ia 
*cvvrvliu^ to the usuaI phoiie::c nitv*^ This imraruariaa sivi?s ^ as 
an avUhiioaal tertuiuaUv>u tl^r both numbers^ and extends ijl" and ^ to tlfee 
yihiml alsox aad {^^ to the sia^dir/ la Prikrit, somedm^ eoasooauts 
ar^ doubled e^eu whea there" is no coarvtacc in the crwail 
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Uencc we have ^; and the reason why this and ^ and ^ or ^ and w are 
extended to the plural is that in Skr. the expression made up of a 
noun and this termination has both senses ; as fTPRT: may mesni/rom 
a village or villages. The gen. sing. 5^ from the ^ of Sanskrit nouns in 
9T is generalized as in Pali and applied to all masc. and neut. nouns ; and 
the pi. is formed by the old Skr. term. ;n^ Prakritited to ^, as in the 
older dialect. The Pali pronominal «bl. ^iff or v^, has disappeared, 
and the loc. f^ or f^ has assumed the form of f^ and is used for all 
nouns of the masc. and neut genders as in the other language. The 
Toc. pi. is as in Skr. and Pali the same as the Nom. pi. 

Masculine Nouns in Bf* The nom., ace, and instr. cases of nouns in 
3T are the same as in Pali ; but here the nom. pi. form ^^OT is option- 
ally transferred to the ace. pi. also, thus giving another instance of the 
strong tendency to confuse the nom. and ace. that I have spoken of* 
The dat. sing, in ^n^ like that in Pali, is preserved in solitary instances 
in which it has the sense of " for the sake of." The abl. sing, besides 
the general forms mentioned above hss the old one ending in BTr» fts in 
Pali, and a new one in Sfrff which is used in the plural also. This 
•nft '8 "8c^ ^^ Sanskrit in the words ^f^ET^ff^and 3^^fn<^,* which 
have an ablative signification. It must in its origin be considered the 
same as the instr, termination f^^, The loc. sing, besides the general 
form has, as in Pali, the old one in if. The voc. sing, has also the 
two Pali forms ^, %^, and another "^^ the same as the nom. sing. 

— Xouns in f and 7- The nom. pi. has a form made up according 
to the analogy of neuter nouns or nouns ending in f^ ; as BTfHpf)* and 
^rn^* This does not exist in the Pali, the analogy being there 
extended to the gen. and loc. sing. only. The Prakrit has also the 
two Pali forms v^riff and 3Tti|^ which latter is transformed into 
ifnpit And 3|x4|Kf, and ^TTf and ?7Tf ^* the latter appearing also in 
the form of ^nTHf and ^TTfT* The ace. pi. has also the neuter form 
BTf^vpft or mf^ in addition to the Pali M^ or fTT^. Besides the 
general forms mentioned above, the abl. has in the sing, the neuter 
form srfHnri' or mv^ also* The Pali loc. sing. srfHrf^ does not 
appear. The other forms of these nouns are like those in the older 
dialect. The voc. sing, is vfriT or ^f| as in Pali, and M'^fl' or ^TTl. 
We here see the analogy of neuter nouns or nouns ending in fi| 
extended to all vowel cases except the loc. sing. 

— Xouns in ^[, Two bases, one ending in HFC as in H^TTC from *1^, 

* Prof. Laasou derives tltom ctiffcrtMitly. 
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and the other in ^ as *T^, are used, the former throughout all the case9 
and the latter in all except the sing, of the nom. and ace. The first 
is declined like nouns in 3^, and the second like those in 7 as ^fVS- The 
nom. sing, has also the old form ^TtTT. In the P^li, you will remember, 
the first hase is used in the plural of four cases, and the second in the 
gen. sing, only; while the singulars of three cases have the old Sanskrit 
forms. Here the two hases have been extended much further and one 
old form only that of the nom. sing, remains. Nouns expressive of rein- 
tioaship such as f^, %n^ and IfFfr^ are declined similarly, the final 
syllable arr^ being shortened to af^c as it is in Sanskrit and Pali in those 
cases where the base is used. The voc. sing is JfrT, and of the latter 
class of nouns it ends in ar or arti as ft^ or f^a?^. 

— Nouns in aj^j;^ a^ff (present par/itJi^Z^), ?pi[^, if^ &c. ^nspT hat 

four bases. The eld one ?T5nT with the old Sanskrit forms only 

phonetically corrupted (sr becoming wij^) is used in all the 

singulars except that of the loc. and in the nom. pi. ; as CTM?, 

^nrrr!', TRTK, r^^, rWf and X^^. In Piili it is used in the 

loc. siug. and gen. pi. also. The second q^, Prakritised into ff^, is used 

in both numbers of all cases except the nom. sing^ and in Pali in all except 

the nom. sing, and pi. and the ace. pi. It is declined like a noun in 

a?; as ^T3?F nom. pl.,q3f ace. sing.,^a?r-^ ace. pl.,?ltpT instr. sing., &c. 

The third ^rf^pr is employed in the gen. sing, in the older dialect ; 

but here, as Kt^^, in all cases and numbers except the nom. sing. It is 

declined like an ordinary Sanskrit noun in ^; as Kf^'fr nom. and ace. 

pi-, TTf^ ace. sing., ii^^u instr. sing., &c. The fourth is ifiillHf Pr« 

<f<HI"l, used in all cases and both numbers. Vararuchi, however, does 

not give this, and omits the others in some of the cases. This base is 

unknown to Pali, but occurs in the word a^T^H^in the form of ar^TPT, 

and is used in the plurals of the instr. and loc, while here it is extended 

to all cases. This noun and such others ending in aiT^ are in the 

Prakrit declined like ir^«l ; the base in arPT is general to all and used 

throughout, but the others occur in certain cases only. The voc. sing. 

of ^nPT is n^ or ^13T in the Sauraseni, the former of which does not 

occur in the Maharashtri. The base of the present participles ends in 

ar^ and they are declined like nouns in a^. The Pali you will 

remember uses the old base in some of the cases and has the old 

forms ; but here they have disappeared. Similarly ^ and ipS[ become 

s^Trf and H7^ throughout, i.e., end in a?. Other final consonants are 

dropped and in feminine nouns sometimes arr is added. 
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Feminine and Neuter Nouns. — The PrAkfit feminine declension 
differs from the Pali in little more than a phonetic corruption of the 
terminations. The ^ of the instr. abl. gen. and loc. of 
nouns in arr* and the ift of those in f or f , are weakened into q or 
f or dropped, leaving only IT aod arr* Id the latter class of nouns this 
*?r is further optionally shortened to «T. Thus we have »Tfryn|"-f -Br- 
and ^^-f *i?r-lT* ^' The optional loc. forms in ^ are lost ; and the 
^ of the nom. plurals fTHpff and sff^iff leaves only the vowel ajf 
which is again shortened to 7. The abl. forms in fff-j or ^-7 are o^ 
course new. Fern, nouns in ^[ substitute «?r for the final and are 
declined like nouns in «Tf ; as H^*-^ >, «l^«^fHf» &c. H^ however has 
another base STHHT when it signifies a *' goddess.'* In the Pali four 
bases are used, the old one, TPTT, declined like masc. nouns in af 
mfl^ and iiniT. This last is used in the gen. pi. only along with 
srnm^f and Hf^. The nora. and ace. of neuter nouns in a^ are in 
the Prakrit the same as in Skr. only phonetically corrupted, as ^ 
aing'f TTr-f-T~f^ P^* ; while the sing, of those in f and w have an 
anus vara optionally attached to them, as ^f^ or ^fi(r sing., f^-f *Pr, pl» 
The optional Pali plurals in 977 and ff are lost. Sanskrit neuter nouns 
in 91^ and iT^ become nouns in af, and are masculine. 

Pronount, — The nom. pi. in if is preserved, as in ^To%, "^ &c- 
The gen. pi. has f^ for its termination formed by adding a light f 
to the ^T^ of Sanskrit, which according to the usual rules should 
be corrupted to ^, and is also formed upon the model of the correspond- 
ing nouns ; as ^^^PN" or ?5r«^rT-or, itfe or irrT-"f, Ac. The Pali has ^, 
and its double gen. ^r^ is wanting. The loc. sing, has the termination 
M^, a form not existing in the older dialect, in addition to the f^if used 
for nouns, both of which are to be traced to the Skr. ft*rj, as in ^&^|^ 
or ^^^P-H , ^fri^ or ^f^, &c. This FNt is furlfcer changed to fff as in 
^^^T^i «rf^f &c., or better, this latter may be traced to the Pali f^. 
Another loc. sing. term, is ^ which represents iTi as ^T^^^, lf^» 
&c. The abl. sing. ^>rr^is optionally used after ftf^, ^, and ^ only, 
in the form of fr^ as ^*^{, If^, and ^FfT ; in Pali it is necessarily used 
aAer all pronouns. In other respects pronouns are declined like the 
corresponding nouns ; as ^rs^t H^ ace. , W^»^^(^^ instr., ^r^^rff ^-^, 
m>^ f /j^?<f| -y=?fr abl. The instr. sing, is optionally formed like that of 
nouns in f in the case of some ; as fP^TT, flRT Ac. You will thus 
observe, that except in the nom. pi., there is no distinction between the 
two declensions ; the peculiar pronominal forms I have mentioned being 
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only optional. Of the fern, of rrf» ^> and ^^, the gen. sing, iff 
optionally Ri^r or ^lf% &c., where the base is rft &c. The other forms 
are like those of nouns in f, as rftw-f-^ &c. This base is used 
throughout along with the other in BTT- In Pah it is used in the 
gen. and loc. sing, only along with the other, and the gen. forms are 
ftHi r and Rf^^TTST, the latter of which is as I have said a double 
genitive. This the Prakrit has preserved in the form of ^t^, originallj 
fif^ , where the ^ represents the Uf of the older dialect, as it does in 
the feminine nouns. The other base of fcfr^ and ^ has also its 
genitive singular in ^, as ^^j formed by transferring the masc. 
termination ; or it is to be traced to r\k^t . The genitive plural forms 
of the masc. such as %f% and rTTT are also sometimes used in a femi- 
nine sense. The loc. sing, of f^R, ^Tf, and ^ is optionally formed bj 
extending the masc. termination f^ to the base in 3Tr» as ^TTfW &^* 
These peculiarities are only optional ; so that the feminine pronouns 
are declined like nouns in s^ or I". Thus we have "irr, ITTSTt-^, ^»ftMt-^ 
nom., if, irrafr-T, iftsfl'-T ace, f^T^, irrtt, ^ftft instr., ^Tf^-J, ^^- 

5, «frR*^i-g^, 5ftf^5%-i^^ &c. ebi. ^(mxt V^wu ift^, ^rv^, 

^ffrftr, ^ftr, ^m, iftftr, ifK gen., unf^y ^m> ^ loc. The optional 
instr., abl., gen., and loc. singulars are WT^-T"^ *nd "ift^-f-W-BT. 

The pronoun ?r in the form of ^r exists as in the Pali ; f^»i:^ha8 two 
bases, ^ which is used throughout, as f%, f% nom., ^, ^ ace, f*^T- 
ft^> f%ftf, instr. &c., and 3? from which we have optionally BT^t nom. 
sing., a^^ and 3^ft^, gen. and loc. sing., and f^ and frg instr. and 
loc. plural, and afrf^ instr. pi. of the feminine, f %, %H¥i> %n{^ 
&c. are also in use. The base sr is used in the Pali in the instr. sing., 
gen. pi., and abl. sing. also. The demonstrative 9?^^ has one base 
only BTir, which is declined like nouns in ^; as ^m, ^H^ nom., 9?^ 
WT^ft ace, 3TS^> W^ instr., &c. The pronoun of the second person 
has, according to Vararuchi, five bases rr> 3^ or^, giFfT» 5^, S^? 
^ and ^. The first is derived from the ?^ of r^(^; H^^ or ^^ from the 
same with the ^ softened to ^ ; ^^ from ^Wi^ through the inter- 
mediate Pali form ,5^^ , the last conjunct of which is changed to 5^, 
by a rule formerly given ; gi^ is made up by putting together the H of 
the singular and the ^ of the plural, as explained in going over the 
Pali ; H*T is another form of g*|r ; ^ is the old Sanskrit ?nt ; and % 
seems to be derived from the 5^ of^^ as M^»\ is from ?rrW^« 
Hemachandraadds fTB^T* to be derived from the Sanskrit ^^pT^ or from 
5»f , T^ being changed to is^ ; ^^ from H^IT by the dropping of «J ; 
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fpHf and 7Cf other forms of if»>in( ; 'VT from J^ by the insertion of 
Z ; Jf from J^ ; Tf by the dropping of the H of ?JPf ; and TCJf 
bv treating ^^ in the same way. The Pali has only if, 
9» and inf ; and the several old forms it had are lost in the Prakrit. 
Nominal terminations are used in a good many cases. Thus we have 
ff» H, ^, ^9 and ipf for the nom. sing,, these and ^ and 
jit for the ace. sing., fTf, injr, jpff J^Hf , g^, gTHT* an^ 
also jPt, %, W, ^, and f^ for the instr. sing. The form ^ 
properly belongs 'to the nom. and ace. cases and W to the 
gen., ^ and ^ being only ft softened ; but the several cases are here 
confounded. The abl. sing, has wrtt-Mt-^-^-J* f^-f^^^fri J'nft-^ 

&c., «inft-afr &c., gf^-«ft &c, ,ff«*nft-Mt &c., ,y*fTft'-ail' &c., 

jpiinff-att Ac., also jjcf , jpr. 3*f , and f[W- The gen. sing, has 
iwenty-one for ms, viz. mrij. H* Jf , JJf i fp, 5»r, yt, jpff , yTT. f» ftf 
^. f , 7. 5«>T. T»T, ^r^, J»f , jmr, ^f , and ^^ffT. The loc. sing, has 5%, 

JT^^t yrrf , mr, ^. 5^. ,5^^, yrf^, 2f^> 5«*t^» «i*^P^» 

and jl9||P4|. The plurals are as follows : — %, 3^, Tf&, ipif. 51%; 
^^» J*^* 3^^ n<>ro.; Jfty 5^. Tf ^, JI^, 3^. g^, ^«t, ^ ace. ; 
%i J'^tlf, g»ilfi|» J*^* ^n^trfti ^^tflf' jptft.and ^«^f| instr.; 

3«f^.iff ic. , and 3f|Hft-iff &c. abl., ^, jcf , J*^, gn^T, 5«^TrT-*f; 

jl^r^-'»f, gfTT-'^f 3frT-'»f, 3»^rT«T, jpf , jut, ^rf , tjiti ^tun- 
■r, gen., gg, 3^-%^, g«T-%^, 3f-t^. 3«*r-«^-^5, 2^-*^-'%9» 

3^[r-''in'-^Fd9 loc. The points to be observed in these forms are these. 
The nom. sing, has mostly the same forms as the ace. sing. This is 
due to the fact that the Sanskrit ^(TK of the ace. becomes, when the an* 
is shortened by a Prakrit phonetic rule, ^ t. «,, the same as the nom. 
sing. ITence its Prakrit representatives ?f j (J, g^ and 31^ are the same 
for both the cases. But a more probable reason, which explains a similar 
fact in the case of the first personal pronoun also, is that the plurals 0^ 
the nom. and ace. having by natural processes already explained become 
exactly alike, the two cases came to be confounded ; and the sing, forms 
also of the one were used for the other. The forms IHT. WtJ", 3'TT, gT^, 
g%i and gHTf are common to the instr. and loc. sing. This probably 
arises from the fict that the Sanskrit ^^, when the ^ is softened to 
T or f , becomes IHT or ^j, and so does the f^ft of the loc ; and when 
the base ?T is seen to be interchangeable with 3>v in the nom., the 
terminations ff and if which are common to the two cases are applied to 
g«f also. % and its soAened forms ^ and f^, and Iff are common to 
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the initr. and gen. sing.; nv^, wsn^j gvf, jpir ai*e oommoa ip 
the abl. sing and the gen. sing, and pi.; and % to the instr. sing, and pL 
and the gen. sing. Such a confusion of the case-relations must be 
expected in course of time. £ven in Sanskrit the gen. and ins. &c^ 
are used alike in connection with some participles ; and the identification 
of the abl. and the instr. we have already noticed in the Prakrits. 
The gen. forms^pcf.jyciTf y^, f^fT. ^«*f» ^^f and ^^^T, all derived 
from the Sanskrit dat. ^icit and referred to the gen. when that case was 
lost, are taken as bases, and the terminations if of the nom. and ace. pi. 
f^ of the instr. pi., ^, it* Ji ^, and ^ of the abl., T or «♦ of the gen. 
pi., and, f^ and g of the loc. sing, and pi. are tacked on to them to 
form these cases. Here the tendency to use the genitive form as a 
base for the formation of the other cases a trace of which only we 
observed in the Pali is seen more developed. 

The pronoun of the first person has, according to Varamchi, the 
following bases :— |^ or i?^ and ^ from the Sanskrit singulars, HH the 
gen. sing., H»f from l?^ and'fl'from^f^, ofwhich^T^f isusedin the 
plural. Hemachaudra adds ^^ and TSIT from H^SHi, and ^ from ^ or i^. 
He also gives Mlf^, l?^, and f^ for the nom. sing, and a^^ for the 
ace. sing. The first is clearly from ait^ 1st pers. sing, present of 
1|^, often used in Sanskrit as an indeclinable particle ; and the 
others are also corruptions of the same just as the termination f^ of 
the loc. is a corruption of ^'I'l. The singular forms, therefore, are : — 
*!f^> f^, *l^» 1^, Mf , MfW nom.; ^-j «f , Pt, ^T^. M*?, I*^* ^, 'rt, PW; 
mf ace. ; Pt, 1^, «Tit, iPHf* T'nTt 'TT» •Hf* T^TT^ ^ ^**^^^- 5 'Hf^-^-J-^- 
^•l^'f^*^* T>nfr <^^c., «|f^ v^c, Tl^^^ &c., abl., %, 11^, ^^, Jf^, »ff, 
«rsft> 'T^* M*f , H'^ gen ; Pt, *??, "n^Tf, "^^ ^, ^IfP'I^ *i*n^, *I^T^>loc. 
The plurals are : ~M*f , *?«%, H*ff, «fr, ^, %, nom., H»^, M'fi', 3|»^, %, 
ace.; 'iT^Ht* H*ftf^, M*^, ^r%. ^ instr. ; iTTIlt, Hf^, H*4lf^*t||-iiW|f» 
Mfrj^*#- 9»^, 'R^l^, M*^?^ abl., ^, ^, iHEfT, M^, S|*^, 

«n%, M^, iifrT> ^^r^, «^fr^, Tfin^ g^ti., v»f fr-^^-w^, »^- 

^, ^T^ir-^'ltV lo^* tiex^ also the same observations as those made 
in the case of the last pronoun are applicable. 

In the Mngadhi the ^ of the nom. sing, of nonns ending in sf 
is replaced by !f ; as i?%,Sf|^ for ffq^ J^nq*:. The W of the gen. ang, 
is aometimos changed to f" and the preceding aJf is lengthened; as 
^dlf^nW? |K^ ^or i^fff^r^f^ f:^: The phiral of this case is formed by 
adding ^?f|r, as IR^^^frt for ^r^'ornf . The annsv&ra represents the T of the 
original termination WfT^, und ^ is introduced from the analogy of the 
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sing. The regular forms fJtfi j ^Hi and SfT^TM arc also admissible. 
Such forms as these we shall meet with hereafter ; and thej belong 
to a later stage in the decay of our grammar. 

Conjugations, — All the Skr. conjugations, with the exception of 
the second in the case of a few roots ending in a vowel, have been brought 
over to the «r type, i. e.^ to the first, sixth, and the tenth. Some of the 
others have left a few traces ; as, the fifth and the ninth their ^r in 
such instances as Q«r, ^i^, ''^ifV^t n^> ^, ^i both conjugations 
being, as jou may remember, confounded in the Pali, the third the root 
#ff — pres. tense 4fff^ — ,the f standing for Hi the fourth its ^ assimila- 
ted in a good many roots snch as ^^, j^, "^^iry ^, TW, &c., 
and the seventh its ^ in ^pp^ and others. But you will see that to 
these forms IT is added and they are made roots ending in IT ; while 
a great many have lost even such traces. In the Pali, you will remem- 
ber, the conjugational signs added to some of the roots are entire, 
as the ^\ of the sixth and the ^ of the fifth, and «T is appended to 
roots of the seventh conjugation only, ^ being inserted before the last 
consonant. But here the ar takes the place of the ending vowel of the 
signs of the fifth and other conjugations also, and so we have Q^, ^j^W, 
and 4t^. Thus in the Prukrits most roots end in «T. There are some 
ending in other vowels, such as ^ and Vf ; but the rule of conjugation 
is the same for all, rtr., to add the terminations to the root directly. 
There can be no consonantal root. Some forms, such as those of ar^, 
have come down from the parent language only phonetically changed ; 
but these are not formed in the Pr&krit. They are really Sanskrit 
forms in what I have ventured to call a petrified condition. The roots 
ending in «T change it to If optionally, t. «., they are conjugated 
according to the model of the first and of the tenth, as is the case to a 
great extent in the Pali also. The distinction between the special 
and the general tenses is of course forgotten. 

The Pr&krits have retained the Present and Future tenses and the 
Imperative mood entire ; while the Potential and the Aorist have 
left the third person singular only. An isolated form of the Imper- 
fect such as arr^ from the root ar^ remains. 

The terminations of the Present Tense are — 3rd pers. sing, f^and ^ 
in Saur. and f and ff in the principal Prakrit, pi. f^ and 5% ; 2nd pers. 
sing, ftr and ^, pi. fnn and f for which last the 6aur. has >T ; 1st pers. 
sing. pr» pl- Jfr. 3» and if. Of these % or IJ, % and 5%, of which the 
la;>t is not given by Vararuchi, are remnants of the old Atmaoepada, 
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and the first two are used after roots ending in it only. With the 
exception of the first pers, pi. ^ and the 2nd pers. pi. ^^MT» the termi- 
nations can readily he traced to the corresponding Skr. Parasm. The 
Sanskrit 2nd pers. pi. ^ becomes ^^ in the Saurasen! and f in the Maha- 
rashtri hy the phonetic rules already noticed, and ^t or its shortened form 
3J is the Skr. ^r^. In these points the primitive and derived languages 
perfectly agree ; but ^ and f^m are new terminations and were first 
used in Pali, the latter however in the form of ^. The first is. as I 
have observed, transferred from the Imperative, Imperfect and other 
tenses, and ^ is the Skr. ^ 2nd pers. pi. of the root ar^^. To this 
is prefixed in the Prakrit the usual augment f, which >f)' and 
J also take optionally. The terminations % and >r are unknown 
to the Pali. Other forms of the first pers. sing, and pi. made 
up by adding f^ and ^ or »ft, as in eh'^f^, c^^^, 4|«^^, 
&c., occur in the plays, though the grammarians have not noticed them. 
These terminations are evidently the Skr. f^ 1st pers. sing, and ^^: 
or ^ pi. ofsT^.* You will remember that a good many verbs are made 
up in the Pali by adding forms of this root. Hemachfmdra notices 
also another termination of the 3rd pers pi., viz., f^, which is 
transferred from the Perfect. The Imperative forms are made up hy 
adding j Saur. ^ Pr. 3rd pers. sing, and ^ pi. ; g and f^ 2nd pers. 
sing, and \^ Saur. ^ Pr. pi. ; and ^ 1st pers. sing, and ifi' pi. 
The original form of the root ending in IT is also used as Uie 
second pers. sing. Of these ^, ^, f^ or iTi ^nd Q from ^ Atm. are 
hoth Skr. and Pali ; f (Skr. ^r) transferred from the Present is used in 
Pali ; but ^ and ^t are peculiar to the Prakrit, the Pali using only the 
terminations of its present. Of these % is transferred from the Pra- 
krit Present, and JJ is made up by adding the ^ which is pecaliar to the 
Imperative and distinguishes it from the present. The first pers. pi. 
takes ^ also sometimes as in the Pali, but it is not noticed by the gram- 
marians. The consciousness that the future is made up hy prefixing 
^z=^ Pr. & Pali to the terminations of the present has never been 
lost, and whatever changes these terminations undergo are transferred 
to the future ; so that the Sauraseni and Mugadhi future differs from 



• Prof. Lassen traces these to the root 3W, but fr«ir to the Skr. T to 
which ^ is, he says, prefixed because the previous vowel must have been 
pronounced with some accent. But considering that many forms of <*f^ 
used as terniinations it is more natural to take this also as such a form. 
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the Pali in those respects onlj in which the Present tenses of the two 
differ. The Pt of the first person sisg. however, is optionally changed 
to an anusvara ; or the anusvara maj be a remnant of the conditional 
terminations ; as ff^F^* In the principal Prakrit the ^ is still 
further corrupted to f^, ^ being dissolved into f and ff changed to f , 
as in ^ffff for >|f^u|/?), fff^f^ for ^ff^ciT^* &c. In the first pers. 
we have, in addition to this f^, f^ which is lengthened as in Skr. and 
also its other form ff as well as ^ for the whole as in the ^urasenl 
^* 9't ^^-^EHT-f F^ or ftf^^, &c. A beginning in the direction of 
the f^ was, you will remember, made in Pali. We have also a few petri- 
fied Skr. forms such as f «^ for fT^lir^, Ht^ for %^^rrf^ which are 
more conditional than future in their origin ; and to these as bases are 
added the terminations of the present and also of the future to form new 
futures ; as ff^QTf , ^f^f^f, &c. We have also «ffnf *nd ^ from fT 
and fr* The only Potential form left is that of the 3rd pers. sing. ; as 
f#f W or ftt^r, fiW or ftssfl. The termination is the same as in P4Ii, 
the c^ of the 3rd pers. sing, being altered to iFlf, and the general 
form of the termination ci|r to f irr. After bases ending in «r> 
W or SfT becomes ffiif or qiif y, as in Skr. and Pali.^' This being 
an isolated form and derived from the Potential, which does not signify 
any particular time, it is used in the sense of the Present, Future^ 
or Imperative in all numbers and persons; and after roots in 9? 
the terminations Q and |^ of the second pers. sing, of the Impera- 
tive are added to ^ir to make up new forms of that mood, as 
9%lif9, W%ywf^', and another form f%T^ is also mentioned." 
This Potential form of roots ending in vowels other than s? is used as 
a base, and the terminations of the two tenses and one mood are at- 
tached to it to make up new forms for them ; as ff5inr» ffTilTf ; ff^T^* 
^3sfN> &c. The Aorist also has left its 3rd pers. sing, only ; the 
termination to be added to roots in a vowel, is ^, (^, or ^^, and f^ 

*• This fact strongly supports my derivation of the forms. Prof. Lassen 
derives tliera from tho Precative. But the Precativo was lost at an early 
stage, since it does not exist even in the TAli. Tho ^ is not the ^T^ of the 10th 
conj. as tho Prof, thinks, but tho ^ which bases ending in ^ taken in the Pot. 
in Skr. 

»* Prof. Lassen derives these also from the Prec^tivp, and against tho 
argument that that mood is rarely used in Skr. itself and was lost in the PAli 
states that the Precative, is founded in the Vernaculars. But 1 have not found 

it. The forms ^^, ^Vft G. ^7|?^, ^rfHf H. 1 trace to the PrAkfit 
Potential forms spoken of above. 
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to thofe ending in a consonant or ar, i.e^ sach as take the aagment f 
or change the 9T to f . Of these ^ and jff are derived from the Pamsm. 
^)7^ of the fourth form ; the first is found in Pali, and ^ is only another 
form of it* The Pali has f also for the 3rd pers. sing, corresponding to 
the i^ affixed to Sanskrit roots that take the augment f. This is very 
likely the origin of f^ also since we have it afler the roots which neces- 
sarily admit the augment ; but the a? of this and of ^t^ is difficult to 
explain. ^|^ must correspond to some such form as ^it^ or iSt^ 
which, the ^ being dropped after the augment i^ is reduced to ^3T. 
These ^(t^ And ^fhf Are forms of the Potential Atm. of 9TH, and they 
may have been added as terminations to form the Aorist as other forms 
of M^ are in this and other tenses in the Pali. Or the ^ of the Aorist 
may have been confounded with ^ft?T the pot. of 3|^ from its resem- 
blance to it. 

These arc rare and isolated forms, and past time is mostly expressed 
by the past participle passive which in the case of intransitive and 
some transitive verbs has also an active sense. The Sanskrit termina- 
tion ?f is only phonetically changed to f in the Sauraseni and to ST in the 
PrAkrit. Roots ending in s? change it to f before the past participial 
termination. The past participles of some roots are not newly formed, 
but the old Skr. forms have come down only phonetically altered. This 
fact should always be remembered, that there are in all these derived 
dialects new formations called by llemachandra fn^^TT?^) as well as 
old formations, flrjn^U, This arises from the fact of the analogies 
not being made applicable throughout, as they would havfe been if the 
languages had been artificial. Contingency or condition is expressed by 
the present participle, as we do in our modern vernaculars. The infini- 
tive is formed as in Skr. by the addition of ^ changed to #, the Pali 
fr% bfing losst, and tbe absoUuive by affixing the termination 
;i;<T. (fJT S^auraseMij from the Pali ?p and the Vedic c^fR" or 
vf\^. But the termination ihat is most used in the Sauraseni is 
f H fi**>»n the Sanskrit ^ of roots with prepositions prefixed. Hema- 
chandra also gives for the principal Prakrit g[^ and gHTT the 
origin of which is the same as that of ^j^, tTT from r^, w 
by tbe dissoluiion of the semivowel of ?^, 51^^ by a confusion 
will* tlu^ iuliuitivo, and fH which is used in the Sauraseni. 
Of lliose. however, ^R^ is the one that prevails; the others are 
rare. Tl»e passive is formctl by adding ^ and fnr, both of 
wliieb come fiom the Sanskrit ^ with the augment f prefixed as in 
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Pali, the ^ being transformed to IFir in one case and leaving its af 
only in the other or being dissolved into f^, Hemachandra gives a 
good many roots which preserve the Skr. forms, only phonetically 
changed, as ^NtT from f^f^, jlTf from ^^V^, ir«Tf from Tr*^, 
f7«^ from (7»^, W^V% ^rom ^^'^, &c. The causal termina- 
tions are if from 9?^, and 9Tr% from 9VTT^- These two are the 
same as in the Pali, the Sanskrit forms also existing in the latter 
being lost. Hemachandra adds 9? and mtt, t. e., the ff answer- 
ing to ^^ is lost. But the Sanskrit vowel changes are preserved even 
when the vp^ gives place to a?; as fft^. The terminations of the 
absolutive, the infinitive, the potential participle (ST?^ from Skr. f(^), 
and of the Future take the augment f which also is transformed into 
a short ^ of the same nature as that which is found before conjunct 
consonants, as in ^^rj or f^^^r^. We have thus fftnTT or f^^T^, 
fRi^' or f^, &c. 

You will thus have observed a much greater progress in the operation 
of those principles which we found at work in the construction of the 
Pali. Here as before we find that the less known forms are made up 
on the model of the more known. The number of old forms which 
still remained in some of the Pali declensions and conjugations has 
been greatly reduced in the Prakrits, and a further advance been made in 
the introduction of uniformity and simplicity in the grammar of the lan- 
guage. It is also worthy of remark, that in a great measure the same 
false analogies which are used in the Pali have come down to the 
Prakrit, and their range extended. Thus the analogy of nouns in 
f^i or neuter nouns in if or 7 has been carried much further in the 
declension of masculine nouns ending in f or 7. Nouns in i^, s^ 
and ^91 have adapted themselves more closely to the model of those 
ending in B)» their Sanskrit nom. case supplying the new 9? base ; and 
the IT conjugations have more generally prevailed over the rest. The 
device of using such case-forms as ^^ and miJH as bases, and making up 
the cases by appending the proper terminations has also been more largely 
availed of. Some of these phenomena may be attributed to the opera- 
tion of the same invariable laws in the development of either without 
being an index to a more intimate coimection between the two dialects. 
But there are individual forms in the two languages which, though they 
might be different, are yet the same in both. Such, for instance, are 
^^ ace. pi., the loc. sing, ending in the pronominal f^ or f^, the 
double gen. Rr^tRI, the 2nd pers. pi. ending in |nn of the present 
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tense, and a good many others. The consonantal and vowel changes 
also, so far as they go in the older language, are the same. We 
may therefore safely conclude that the Pali represents generally 
an earlier stage of the same language which afterwards became the 
IV&kfit or PrAkfits. But there are again in the Prakrits such forms 
as those of the ablative in f^ and 9|Tf% instead of the old pronominal 
«fT* the Hrst pers. pi. of the Pres. in lit or ^ instead of the Pali sf, the 
1st pers. sing, ofthe Imperative in ^instead of the Pali jf^/the Saurasen! 
ahsulutivein flT corresponding to the Sanskrit ^, which does not exist 
in the older dialect, and others. These Prakrit forms cannot have been 
doxHf'loped out of Uie P41i forms, but must hare grown independently 
tVom the Sanskrit originals. In the same way, though the Prikrit 
9i>und$ art^ generally the same as or further developments of the Pali 
9o\ind9> there are a gtxkl many which could not have grown ont of 
the latter. Thus the ft in the Prakrit words ftf^, ft^, ft«f. R^. Ac 
cannot have been develo(^ out of the f or 9f of the Pah f^. Sf^S*, 
H^. ^W. C&i\, oar the M^ *»^1 ^T¥ of such words as ff^, ^f^^, ^^ 
Wt^C^. &<'^* fKutt the ^ and Mt of the correspoodii^ PiH words, or 
the «^ W Sau^knt ]^ from the Pah ssf. though this kttcr exists in 
$v>uie K>f the IMkrit diakcts^ or the ftH for li' or ^ in soch words as 
HrvRfl. Ifi^^a^. ^ri^* attd ^TPnf^ from the f^ or ^ of the Fifi 
Mmftx ^fW^» ff^» and ^rnnra^ The Prikrit sonndb mvst in tlicse 
c^$e^ be traced diryvtly to the evvrrespoodiiB^ Saaskm souds. It 
ih^retvw^A^^p^NiT^that th^ lYiknts had aI>o as xiidepi»deat drv^lop. 
wt«r<&$. wKx^ tt(>av W accv>«3ite>i i^r e« the suppctsstka that ther sprav 
«g>< ttv4K the Pi^ Wl 4 $K$ter «Ba!ect or «&leccs; ar that thooAh 
%N%(^Mk vV tWv wrv' the $i3se a$ the F&E. their swbarmewt 
,i^v^v«<»^<as<^ v:fe$ ixisettced by the par^nK ka^ra^e. i»d tk^ 
^jck^fc 90ij£4Nb a:^ iKi>em$ koc e:L3$c^a^ sa the earner dSilect 
iijt t?>f^ trvoa Sia32$l.rlc. l^ the ttfr«c sit^^oRSaHa is^ 
^«xcec ^^ t^ !ak*« th*c taae ?^f^g!i^^:fic>f S«w««t the F 

lt£rjc«^^ fr;f ^*t^^ jij^itt ^.«c ia ^;i%*e 5^1.11$^??:: -t^c^*! irriii^ 
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by the past participle and contingency by the present; while the 
Pali has, as we have seen, preserved eight, including all the past tenses 
and the conditional. Middle Sanskrit bears to later or classical 
Sanskrit the same relation, in this respect, that the Pali bears to the 
Prakrits. The change that came over Sanskrit between the two periods 
left its impress on what may be called the Vernacular speech. This 
could not have been the case unless Sanskrit had continued to influence 
that form of speech represented first by the P&li and afterwards by the 
Prftkfits. And it was because it continued so to influence it, that the 
Pr4krits came to have sounds and grammatical forms also derived 
direct from Sanskrit and not through the Pali. 

Sanskrit writers distinguish three elements in the Prikrit vocabu- 
ary which they call Tadbhava, Tatsama, and Desya. Such words as 
are derived from Sanskrit are called Tadbhava, such as tf^TT* ^^9 
^r^^ ^^^'^, &c Tatsamas are those that are the same in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit as I|pn7, WW^y &c., the phonetic laws of the Prakrits not 
necessitating a change in them, and Desyas are such as cannot be 
derived from Sanskrit and must be referred to another source. A 
good many words of this nature we find used in Pr&krit literature ; 
and there exists a iiosha or thesaurus of Desya words by Hemachandra. 
A large number of these Desya words exist in the modern vernaculars, 
such as : — 

anrr a sister, M.^^ MT^> a term of honour used for an elder sister. 

vnvjft an herb ; arrqnT M. 

a?^ a well ; a?TT M. 

wf^ a kind of pulse; the same M. H. 

3TT sleeps ; ^^^ff H. ^^i G. 

^' S*!"* ^^» '^ontl^'" ; 'Fiir old M. 

^r^ a town ; ^(^ a fort M. 

^Stf^^WT a basin of wood for water ; ^T^WT M. 

^fftf^TrT a firebr/ind ; ^twhl' M. 

^rnvf%^ to mix a liquid with a solid substance and stir it up -.irRT^ M. 

iftff a man, a warrior; ^H^ husband, M. 

^fcqxf rubs, anoints ; ^MJ"! M. 

■•"'^' I an adulterer or adulteress ; fki^m M. 
rtF^^Tm f 

fe"m^ J 

!♦ M.=MaHitht; G.=Giijariitt ; H.-Hindi. 
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4r<Hlrf| an ox ; qfas M. 

qr^gfl' a cow that has no milk ; 'HT^fl' M. 

^rraiS", slanting; f^^ lying down with the face upwards, M. 

'fr? belly ; ^ftr M. ^ H. G. 

^K^ deceives; H^4:(f^^t M. 

jr^ false, vain ; ^^ M. 

^HcO a doll ; ^r^ M. 

^cqt father, a brave man ; ^PT M, G. H ; m^iBfj an able-bodied man, M . 

There are a great many words set down as Desyas, which on close 
examination will be found to be Tadbhavas. They diflFer from ordinary 
Tadbhavas in having undergone great corruption. The following are 
instances. Some of the words in the above list may also be considered 
to be of the same nature. Thus ^t^f ' deceives' is a denominative or 
nominal verb from the word TTO" * a snare,' which in our modem 
dialects has the form of 'FhT; whence <F^ is * to ensnare* or 'entrap.' 

^^rrBft thrown upwards ; ^ff%?T: Skr. 
ch*-^tg a lotus ; from ^?^}^ Skr. 

^f^ humpbacked. This may be traced to Skr. ^•^ ■^^ — < 
and ^s* is a termination which is used in a great many nouns. 

^h4 disliked, evidently from ^ and ^^^* 

gffKf black ; Skr. ^^sor-^FPf -cfft^-^fK. 

TTUT desolate ; from Skr. ^^^^(4 bright, pure, cleared of every 
thing, desolate. 

^f^ a bullock, from Skr. «|(^^|. 

S^ rind, bark ; may be from Skr. ^T^^, ^R^RT* 

OT^ whey ; may be from Skr. ^m, 

fe^f touches ; from Skr. gtr by a change of vowel. 

fifcq- a tail ; from ^^^> by the consonants interchanging places, and 
the palatal S" having its vowel f . 

q>f^^< the hind part of a house ; from Skr. ^^. 

Ij j JUtj , ^l5nT» a measure, a certain quantity, occurs in the Pali and 
is traced to Skr. qpi« I^ «iay also be connected with in*^^- 

iff^ speaks ; from ^ by the change of |" to t3[, and the transference 
of the vowel, — a thing often observable; •W—^l'— sff^. 

The Sanskrit etymology of some of the words given by the lexico- 
graphers is evident ; and one does not know how they came to be 
regarded as Desyas. Other words changed their sense in the course 
of time and so were referred to this class. 
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qvf^ forgets; from 7J^ to 8teal,~-a thing forgotten is as it were 
stolen. 

?fiS^ff a wicked person ; from ^jf^^, because a wicked person puts 
on many faces or appearances. 

^iinf^iOi^ an ass ; — a son of Kama or love, devoted to pleasure, 
is oden a donkey. 

^f%tfH\[ pregnant, J^fllf originally 'side,' came to signify * womb*; and 
that womb is worthy of the name which bears a child* hence ^jflfpntt 
lit. 'having a womb' came to have the signification given. A good 
many of the words given by Hemachandra do not occur in the modern 
Vernaculars, aud we have regular Tadbbavas instead; as, f|^ a tiger, f^ 
a nail, d^c. 

. The number of Desya words, if properly examined, would be greatly 
reduced. Still a Desi element in the Prakfits and the Vernaculars 
must be admitted. These words must have come into the dialects 
from the language of the aborigines whom the Aryas conquered ; and 
some are found in Sanskrit also. 

The Apabhramsa. 

The dialect called the Apabhramsa by the grammarians presents 
Indian speech in a further stage of decay and occupies a middle 
position between these Prakrits and the modern vernaculars to some 
of vihich, especially to the old Hindi, the BrajabhAsha, and the 
Gujarat! it bears strikin;; resemblances, as I shall hereafter show. 

As mentioned before, wc have the grammar of this dialect from 
Hemachandra, Trivikrama, and Kramadisvara; but Vararuchi does 
not mention it. The Apbhraihsa had a literature of its own. Ilema- 
cliandra illustrates each of his rules about this dialect by quoting a 
verse. In the fourth Act of the Vikramorvasi the Prakrit speeches 
of the king in his madness are in this dialect. But it is a question 
whether they existed there originally, since in several manuscripts on this 
side of India they do not appear* The metres employed in these and 
in llemachandra's quotations are the same as those popularly used 
in old and modern Uindi or Braj, viz,, dohd or chopai. Pandit Vrajalal 
mentions a work of the name of Munjarasa, written in the Apa- 
bhramsa, from which he gives a short extract, and another the hero 
of which is a king of the name of Prasenajita. He also quotes 
from another work ; but the language of all these appears to be more 
modern than Heniachaudra's Apabhramsa, and that of some of the 
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verses makes a very near approach to the Gujarati. As before, 1 will 
introduce my remarks on this dialect by a specimen : — 

^^ %^ 5rrft ^ ?^f^ f^^jFT >^ I 
ftr^T H«HS^ ^ttK^ Pr^n^ «Ft^ t ^tt ii 

Sanskrit : 

3T^ ^nr fft ^ «^*ftft<i|iwr ^^r^ i 

St 'TfJ frTT f^^^ f^i^ sn^ET^n" I 

%^ im^) TT^F?^ aT >jt>t^^ ^^fRrt l 5r^ II 

t aTc^i^^ PrrfrT^ wm^ n^^cRr ftiRrH": ii 
^ j|"ii*-<nm^^^R*ft^KM^^i*^i)T fr TTW I 

ttfiv^Rl NlAIMH^M: ^ MH^^ f^r^^ II 
•* The unsteady goddess of wealth runs to this door and that, this 

house and that ; like a fair one separated from her lover she does not 

remain firm anywhere." 
*• My fingers have worn away rubbed against by my nails, while 

counting, agnin and Rgain, the days named by my loyer [as the period 

of his absence], when he set out on bis journey." 

" To whom is life not dear and to whom is wealth not an object of 

desire ? But when the occasion comes, a worthy man regards them as 



straw." 



•*I worship that good man so rarely to be met with in this Kali age, 
who conceals his own merits and gives publicity to those of others." 

**He who dies after having gone to the Gaiiga and to Sivatirtba 
triumphs over the power (world) of death and sports in the habitation 
of the gods." 

The vowel bt of the derivatives of the pronouns l(%$ tT^, ^Ii^» 
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and ff^ is changed to f or 7. In the principal Prakrit, we have 
noticed a tendency to such a change, and one of our instances was 
^nf for a^ir* From the same tendency we have in the Apabhraihsa 
It^ for ^nff ^^g ^or fnr, and %?5 for yw. the ^ of the latter 
being replaced by t! in virtue of the analogy of the other pronouns. 
In the same way Wf^ '* in that manner/' which after dropping the 
final consonant becomes fHT* ^^ changed to %ir, ^^f^ to %7T> and 
^ip^ to ^iT. Thisij' is also rendered a more close vowel and changed to 
f, and thus we have f^, f^, and f^. Thus the bases of these 
pronouns came to be considered as % or f^, % or f^, and % or f^, and 
80 we have ft>f for ffijT. F^HT for fj^rTi and ftr^ for «f|t4i(. The mute 
element being dropped these forms become f^, firf , and f^i^, and fur 
ther ^, #f, and %f. For similar reasons we have Jifrl^ or f^rf^TM' 
for IIFff^, iff^W or f^nrf^BT for ^r^^^, ^frfBT or f^rfrf BT for f^^^, 
&c., even in the Pr&krits. The nom. sing, termination of nouns in ai* 
is shortened to 7, and since a great many nouns were pronounced with 
this final 7 and its original sense was forgotten, it was transferred 
by way of analogy to other words or grammatical forms that did not 
possess it before ; and thus we have ^ and f^ for ^Tf ; and f%^, and 
^'g* 5t^» "iff, &c., in the above. The long vowels are sometimes 
shortened as in the word 'l^fT in the last of the above verses. The con- 
sonants 8^ and i!i| are sometimes softened to ^ and ^. instead of being 
dropped, if and 1^ to ^and ^, as in the Sauraseni, and ^ and q^ to ^ and 
){. In the principal Prakrit also this is sometimes the case. The labial 
^ is changed to 1^ in a few more instances than in the PrAkpts.as in irnr 
and fTTT for ^PRf »"<J ?IT^f and "iM or f^PT, itf or ii(t^, Ac., in the above 
for ^^, ITW, &c. The complete contact of the lips necessary for 
the pronunciation of 1^ is avoided in a great many cases, and thus we 
have 4L^or ii[^as in H^ for ^HT^, 2fr^ for ^ITHH, &c. This is the pre- 
vailing rule in most of the vernaculars, as we shall hereafter find. The 
conjunct ^i is changed to ^ ; that is, the aspirate ^ has been labialized 
and assimilated to the preceding ^ , as in f^p^ for Prakyit flp^ and 
Sanskrit ifhsif. A few instances of this change we did find in the 
Prakrits and we shall find more in the vernaculars. The Sanskrit 
conjunct ^ is changed to e«^; for as ?[^was often pronounced as ^, ibis ^ 
instead of merging into the preceding mute, as semi-vowels often do, 
acquired prominence as «[ does when preceded by a dental ; and the 
^T^being assimilated toit, the whole become cqas?^ becomes W, as in ^f for 
f^p^T, 'T^ or 1^ for the abstract termination ^^R, and f^V^ for ^^f^ 
G 
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the suffix of the absolutive. In the Prakrits the ^ of art^^^ wini- 
larly becomes cq-, and so we have ar^qr for 34KHI* The letter j" when 
the latter member of a conjunct is sometimes not assimilated, as in 
fM^, ^n^ for ITRT;, &c., and sometimes it is introduced even when it 
does not exist in the original, as in %3r for ?T^, Z(^ for TW* &c. With 
these few exceptions, the rules about the assimilation of conjuncts. the 
elision of consonants, and others hold good generally as in the Prakrits, 
as you will see from the above[extract. 

Declensions — Nouns in ar. — The decay of the case terminations 
is, however, a distinguishing feature of this dialect. The distinction 
between the nom. and ace. case forms which we observed lessening at 
each stage in the growth of our languages is here altogether lost. 
The aft of the nom. sing, of masculine nouns in 3? is shortened to 
7, and used in both the cases, as TBT^ nom. for ^rr^:» ^17 for TRf: 
5nn^ for imvM«hH 5 ^^^ applied to neuter nouns as well as ^fiT^. 
The nasal of the neuter is preserved only in nouns which are aug- 
mented by the addition of ^ changed to 3T ; as ^PTH^ for ^TffT^li^* 
The nom. and ace. pi. of the masculine ends in a^r; as f^<H^^I> ^RRT 
&c., in the above. The neuter nouns preserve the Prakrit f" of the 
plural, as in ^niHf . Sometimes words are used in these two eases 
without any terminations ; as f%^^ nom. sing, f^^t^ nom. sing. 
Tr«r ace. pi., Tfjf: ace. sing., frfciT ace. sing., in the above extract. 
The principle observable in the other cases is the same as we have 
noticed in the older dialects, viz., a gradual reduction of all the 
declensions to an uniformity. The instrumental singular of nouns 
in 3T has two forms, one in i;r as ^, and the other the old one ^%^. 
The former is derived from this old form, the final 3T being dropped, 
and the nasal assuming the form of an anusvara. This new termina- 
tion is transferred to nouns in f or 7 also, as 34pi|(|. The instru- 
mental pi. is the old one in f^, but the change of the ending 
vowel to ff is only optionally made ; as ^^t^ or ^jorf^. One ablative 
termination is ^ which is appended to all nouns, and the other ^, 
as in i*^^ ^f^'W^ 'Fr^ or ^^^^^ 'PfT* " gathers fruits from trees." 
Of course we may trace the first to f^y^O by first supposing it to 
be changed to f^ by the usual Prakrit rule, and afterwards to have 
dropped its second syllable ; and f to something else. But it ap- 
pears to me that a good many of the terminations having been reduced 
to f[ by natural phonetic changes, the others also had this inserted 
in them by analogy, just as the nominative termination ^ is intro- 
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Jaced in words and forms in which it did not exist. This process we 
shall necessarily have to suppose when we examine the forms of the 
present tense. Or the f may have heen introduced simply to prevent 
a hiatus and connect the vowel-termination with the hase. And this 
is rendered probahle hy Hemachandra^s rule that the ending syllables 
7, f , f|r, and f , are to be lightly pronounced, as the ^ that is intro- 
duced in the place of a dropped consonant is. The real syllables in 
these cases are therefore af, ^, f, and at; and this is confirmed by the 
fact that the remnants of these Apabhramsa terminations existing 
in some of the modern vernaculars arc destitute of this f and are 
mere vowel- terminations* as will be seen in a subsequent lecture. 
Thus, then, ^ may be considered the aspirated form of the q* of the 
Pr&krit feminine ablative, and f of the ^ of the masculine ablative.* 
The operation of the law of false analogies is very wide. The abl. pi. f , 
as in RlRRt^.^, may with Lassen be traced to (^HfO, the ?| being changed 
to f, and the syllable % dropped as ^ is in the case of the 3rd pen. 
pi. of the present, as we shall see. The genitive singular 9, and ^ as 
in 9«rT^ And mkU in verse 4 above, I trace to the ^^ of the Prakrits 
the 7 being added by analogy as observed before. Lassen traces it to 
f^ which he says must have been added to these nouns to form the 
genitive ; and the 7 being softened to ^, it is reduced to 9, But 
this does not account for the double ^^ of the other form ; and the 
addition of such a word as ^ to make up a case-form is altogether un- 
exampled. The suffix ff, as in ,Jl9ftr in the same verse, is but another 
form of 5. The genitive plural f , as in TfJ^ for H^^flMl^l., may with 
Lassen be derived from the^ri^ of the Sanskrit pronominal declension. 
But the transference of this termination to nouns is nowhere seen in 
the Prakrits ; f is optionally appended to nouns in f or 7 also ; and 
the characteristic «t of the gen. is wanting in this dialect. The more 
probable explanation, therefore, is that the or lost its cerebral element 
and was reduced merely to a nasal ar, or ar with an anusvara, as is 
the case in the instrumental singular, and the W is added, as observed 
before, simply to facilitate the pronunciation. The loc. sing, ends in 
If, as in f(^, which we see is the old termination, or inf, as in?ff^, which 
is a shortened form of q*. Kramadisvara gives also f^ which might be 
traced to the P&li f^, the Sanskrit f^, or the f^ of the Pr/U 

kfit pronomiual declension. The language of Jaina works has this f^ 

* Kramadisvara in Laiaon'g extract gives ^ instead of f ; bat this is an 
•vident misreading. 



jx ^M ^:ui^ '\i .WUM 9iss\^ %fiz even hoe die Pkafans p^i; ^^^ 
irxn *«4firvrt. i^ fnoo^WKfl ea Iwe etLso^ed ca ^. s>i tkr 9* i» te as 

T;w: if >t ^^?aui0sA *j\ uu^ ooini al^o of these nnvniiL 
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A^ ««$^»^. Tft4>^ Ia$crf3^rs:al daqi^xr is fonccd bj Adding ^ 

fffhf. A.f «*if y^tf^^:^^ ^ hj droppcn^ the final Tovd, so docs the f^r 
^A f hi*; Frik nt Ir^rRn^^tal here beeotne f . The abL sine, ends m % as u 
fiffrif «fwl ifirif ; and the {r<». fins abo aecordin^ to Knnafiivar^ 
IfiW#a«fi'«aridra Ixtnr §ilent. These hare been tianrfened fioaa die 
hm'tfilnf:, KramaiiuiTara aLfo g'l^ts WT •nd 4 as the termieatifMH of 
the %tr*^, fA th«!nMr tw'> ea«e«; bat there most be some misreadiiig beie 
in \Amt^*% extract from the aothor, ftince ^ » a disdnctire pbuml ter- 
m'utSi^urtu The ir^n. pl« termination is ^ o? ^, as in 91^, V^f^lff 
(g ^4 t ^ l *l )* The latter has beeo traced to the old gen. «r, and tlie 
ftfrmtf appears to be onlj another form of it with the addition of tke 
nMial %. The loc. siDg. has fir^ as in ^ifnf^; and the pi. has f^ and |^ 
a* in ^9if^ff and 9Jf . The 6rst must be considered to be the aame ma 
fi ihrUfA from fl^T or ff^ with the anosTara dropped ; or as the ff of 
Prakrit firminine noans with the spiritus lenis f. This explanation 
Hfttrun to \Hi probable, since we have seen other feminine terminatioiis 
tAnt) used for the cases of these nouns. The third is to be traced to the 
IViikfit {}. KramaritHvara in Lassen's extract gires 4 for the |f of the 

abL pht ftn^l Y ^*^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ g^"* P^* ' ^^^ ^ hnYe to make the same 
remark here as before. The instr. and abl. plurab are the same as 
tliose of nouns in Sf ; as fj^ and 9TFf. Thus the plural of three 
cas(;H ends in ^, derived separately of course, and the plurals of two 

in ft. 

Ff.minine «ou/w.— The plurals of the nom. aud ace. of feminine 
noun* preserve the old aff, or its shortened form ^, as in M^rftV^ 

irm ft Mr^ in the second verse, and g^^^^^^JpRTf RlrtlRl*fli*ft. The 
sing, ii the original base, as HfHR BTT, RrilRj^fl, &c.. The instr. sing, 
terininntion is If, the old one, as in ^RfHu^t^-iiPiH^, SKPrHT* &c. ; the 
ai)t* Im t, ft» in WP^ f"r ^|Trnn''i which is an aspirated ff ; and the gen. 
If ns in 9sB[T|f for J^^IRirJ (¥ being a nominal suffix) may be similarly 
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explained or traced to the It of the gen. sing. fern, of the pronoun, 
f^, ^, and 11^ in the Prakrit. I prefer the former explanation. 
This^ has heen transferred to masculine nouns in f^ or, as we have 
seen. The ahl. and gen. pi. ends in f , as in ^Rf^TMlT ^^^ ^il^WP^: or 
^II^^IHVH* ^he anusvara of the f of the other classes of nouns is 
here omitted ; and if correctly so, the f of the ahl. may he considered an 
aspirated form of the ^ which is the ablative termination in the 
Prakrit; and that of the genitive may be traced to the 9 of the 
singular of masculine nouns. The instr. pi. and the loc. sing, and pi. 
take the same terminations as masculine nouns in f or ;f ; as Tf^ff » 
ff^t and sfflff -(. Lassen gives other terminations ; but he appears 
to me not to have interpreted Kramadisvara correctly. Those I have 
given are all that I have been able to find. 

You will thus see how by the various influences at work, the natural 
transformation of ^ to f, the elision of some of the elements, and the 
aspirated pronunciation of the vowels, most of the old terminations 
have been reduced to syllables composed of |[ and a vowel with or 
without an anusvftra. Terminations with such weak sounds are not 
adapted to serve the purposes of ordinary intercourse, since they 
require on the part of the speakers such care in pronunciation 
to render themselves intelligible to each other as we have not 
seen displayed in the course of our lingual history. The nominative 
and accusative throuf^hout, and in certain classes of nouns the other 
cases also, have come to have the same forms. So that the purpose of 
expressing the different relations can be no longer performed by these 
poor remnants of the old declensional system ; and a process of recon- 
struction must take place. It has already begun in the Apabhramsa ; 
but we shall find it carried on much further in the vernaculars, which 
may now be said to hnve completed their new declensional system. 

Pronouns, — The abl. sing, of pronouns ends in fTt as ^IfT* &c., which 
is to be traced to the Sanskrit ^ifpi^and the Prakrit v^, and the loc. 
sing, in ff which has been explained. The gen. sing, of ^, If^, and 
PlfPI are optionally wr9» YfTQ* and «9iT9) made up by adding the usual 
^ to WW, WTHi and aFW, which again are other forms of WW, ^fW, 
and qrw, with one of the consonants dropped and the preceding vowel 
lengthened as a compensation, a phenomenon to be noticed in going over 
the vernaculars. In the feminine these pronouns have W^,fT^, and ^ op- 
tionally for the gen. sing, which are derived from the Prakrit fir#, fit#, 
and f^ and the Pali pirWW. RrWHT, and f^FWTW ; The base, however. 
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in the Apabhramsa ends in 9T and not f or, the more probable explana- 
tion is that this 1* is the aspirated form of the 7 of feminine nouns. ffi| 
has Bini for its base ; the instr. and gen. singulars, for instance, are 
a9f%«r and 9iri|ft* This seems to be taken from the nom. sing. QitriTf or 
«r^ by the rule of the substitution of ^ for a^« The neuter nom. and 
ace. sing, is f^. Jf^ is nom. and ace. sing. masc. of ipi^i corresponding 
to If^, qf fem. to f^t and by the application of 7 to these we 
have the neuter iff. iff is the nom. and ace. pi. answering to q^ 
Prakrit, with the latter If shortened ; and afiT of H^^ which 
corresponds to the form M^^, the afv being changed to a|# by a rule 
before mentioned, and afterwards to a^ ; and ^ to If shortened to f. 
In other respects all these pronouns are declined like the correspond- 
ing nouns. The pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons are thus 
declined : — 

Ist pers. 2nd pers. 

sing. ]pL sing. pL 



Nom. f* aT»^, 3Tft S[t 

Ace. ^^ — — fT^ — — 

Instr. — ^^T^tlft Ttf ^ J'tff 

Abl. 'Tf -TfQ» ^T'f^ ^^» S^^ 3^ 3*^ 

Loc. iTf Mfrs ^» ^ Jlfre 

Here we have not the wilderness of forms which we observed in 
the principal Prakfit. The nom. sing, of the 1st per. is ^ oor- 
responding to Hf^, the initial ar and the qp being elided and the 
usual Apabhramsa 7 added. In the Pr&krit i|flir>( is represented by 
Hflt or «ffw« Tf is to be traced to the Sanskrit instr. vfiifand 
the loe. ^^ both of which are reduced to the form of iTf in the Prakf iU 
Here it extended to the aco. also. The pL base is vm^ which has 
been explained. The nom. pi. if^ corresponds to such a form as 
aiFr% nom. pi., not loc. as Lassen says, through «?flf ; and the gen. 
pi. has the Apabhramsa termination ^. The rest are old. gf is s base 
derived, as I said in going over the Prikf its, from gpf and is used in the 
Prakrit also. ^ and l|f of the ace. instr. and loc. are from ffi|r and 
C^flf. The second is found in the older dialects, the first is peculiar 
to this. Of the corruption of e^ to cq^ I have already spoken. The 
abl. and gen« fp? corresponds to a form eq^ which with the Apabhraibsic 
7 is 97, the ^ being dropped. Or it may be traced to irq with the q 
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dlssoWed into 7. jffH' is a form found in the Prakrits also and explained 
by me as a corruption of the dat. ^^ in the Pali and PrAkritSideriyed from 
the Skr. ip^il^. The dative forms, you will remember, are put under the 
gen. in the older dialects. Then^of,^ is a peculiar Apabhramsio 
conjunct formed from 9|(. The neuter of ff^ is similarly if and ^. 
The base of the plural is irf > the same as in the Prakrit ; and the nom. 
pi. ^*ff is to be traced to ifcf^ for JVT$ nom. pL All the forms 
are similar to those of the first personal pronoun. 

The Present tense of the Apabhram^a verb admits besides those of 
the corresponding Prakrit or Saurasenitense, the following forms : — ^Ist 
pers. sing. 99f^, pi. 9>lff i ^^^ P^'s. sing. f>!^t pi. 91^ ; 3rd pers. sing. 
?Vff , pi. VS^tt' It appears that some of these forms have arisen from a 
eonfusion of the Present Indicntive with the Imperative. The prevailing 
and distinguishing final of the latter is the vowel 7 ; Aud here we see it is 
appended to the forms of the Ist pers. sing, and 2nd pers. pi., though it 
does not occur in those forms in any of the older dialects. The ^ is 
another characteristic of these paradigms. That of the second pers. sing* 
we get from the old f^, and that of the pi. exists in the Prakrit, being 
derived from the Skr. if. But the 3rd pers. pi. and the Ist pers. pi. get it 
simply by an extension of the analogy ; or it may have been introduced to 
prevent a hiatus and thus may, like those of the cases, have been simply a 
apiriius lenis* The f of the latter, however, may be traced to «ft» ^ 
being shortened to 7) just as v^ and f^ of the declensions become ^ 
and f||. Instead of the 3rd pers. pi. f^ we have f^, in which, though 
the f is due to analogy, the characteristic f and the nasal are preserved. 
You will thus see that in the declensions as well as conjugations the 
|[ prevaik in this dialect. The Imperative second pers. sing, 
ends in f , if or 7. The first two may be traced to the Pr&krit 
and Sanskrit f^, |[ being dropped as in the Vernaculars ; and the 
last seems to be substituted for the IT of one of the. forms in the original 
dialects by analogy ; or it may be the remnant of ^ changed first to %, 
and then to 7. But a better and I may say the true explanation of these 
forms will be given in going over the Vernaculars. Hemachaodra does 
not give any more forms for the Imperative; but Kramadlsvara gives ^ 
for the second person plural which must very likely be 7, the same a» 
in the present, and ^ for the first pers. pi. which we have in the Present 
also. In one of the verses quoted by Hemachandra occurs f«tMf which 
seems to correspond to PtW^» if the reading is correct. The truth seems 
to be that the forms of the Imperative were lost, and the sense confounded 
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with that of the Present, bat the distinctive forms were those of the 
second pers. sing.; and in this respect there is an analogy with the Hindi 
and the Qujarati which resemble the Apabhramsa the most. The Futare 
has the Prakrit and S^urasent forms in f^ and if^ ; but one ^ of this 
latter is dropped, and then the terminations of the Apabhramsa Present 
are added. The terminations of the absolutive are f, f^, a^f^, |[f^, t^f^s 
Tftjj 'jf^^ 'jf^TJ. f is the same as the Saarasent fBT from the 
Skr. ^, f? is the same, with the usual ^ added to it, or is to be traced 
to the ff^or yjir^ which is, ns we have seen, confounded in the Prakrit 
with the absolutive, and the rest are various forms of the Vedic ?4t^ 
with the Prakrit augment f or ff. This ^H^ is, by a rule before 
mentioned, changed to pTT which with gr becomes f^'TJ ; and by 
dropping the final ^ we have f^. This, however, may be derived also 
from such a form as ^ found in the Vedas. This pq* or f^^^ ia 
then softened to f^ or f^, as q[ is so softened in many cases. When 
the augment IT or ^ is not prefixed, we have ft* in the form of B|^, 
the ar being the final vowel of the root. Some of the terminations of 
the absolutive are also used to form the infinitive, on account of the 
prevailing confusion between the two. In consequence of this very 
confusion, recourse is had to other ways of forming the latter which 
are similar to those existing in the Prakrits ; but these will be noticed 
hereafter. 

The termination rfosr of the potential participle assumes the forms of 
fqc^, Jp^y and q^. The first two represent the form with the 
addition of cfT; and the f of ^i|c^i^' is the usual augment. The 9T of 
the ffof cf^ which remains after the consonantal portion is dropped, is 
by the influence of the preceding f , changed to q*. In those points 
which are not noticed here, the Apabhramsa follows chiefly the Saura- 
sent, and the principal Prakrit also to some extent. Thus in a great 
measure it represents those dialects in a further stage of decay but it 
must be considered to have derived some words or forms independently 
also. Thus the ^f of the second personal pronoun cannot be derived from 
the Prakrit ^, nor f^TT of the absolutive from ^ or gj^, or q«f of 
abstract nouns from tTT, but directly from the Sanskrit ^^m, ^^t^^ 
and ^^. This corruption of ^ must have existed in some of the 
older dialects too since, as observed before, we have it in Asoka's 
inscriptions ; and the Apabhramsa derived it as well as a few such 
peculiarities from them. 
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Art. — II. Ofi CaifMuf Kutch and Kathiawar. By O. CoDBlNOTON, 
M.D., M.R.A.S., Hon. Momb. B.B.R.A.S. 

The coins of Kutch described in this paper are those of the 
J^deja dynasty, from the reign of Bhdrdji or Bharmal, A.D. 1585 
to the present time, and known in the bazar as Rd Sai Kori ; they 
are interesting in being different in size and weight and names from 
other contemporary coinage in India. 

The following is a list of the kings, with the dates of their 
reigns : — 

Bhdrmal, or Bhdrmalji, or Bhdrdji A.D. 1585 to 1595 

Bhdjrdj, or Bhdjardjaji „ 1631 to 1645 

Kheng4r, or Khengdrji „ 1645 to 1654 

• Hamirji reigned a few months in „ 1655 

Tamdchi, or Tamdcherji ,, 1655 

Rdyadhan, or Roydhan, or Rayadhanji I. ... „ 1666(?)to 1697 

Pragmal, or Prdgji, or Prdgmalji I „ 1697 to 1715 

G<5dji. or Gh($rji, or Gdhodajil „ 1715 to 1718 

Desal, orDesalji „ 1718 to 1741 

Laklia, or Lakhapatji, deposed his father 1741, reigned till 1760 

G6dji, or G<5h6daji II A.D. 1760 to 1778 

IWyadhan, or Rdyadhanji II „ 1778 to 1813 

(Prithirdj, or Bhiiji Bdva, his brother, was 

twice on the throne and deposed twice 
during the lifetime of Rdyadhanji, who 
was mad for many years.) 

Bhdrraal, or Bhdramalji 11. „ 1814 to 1819 

D($sal, or Desalji II „ 1819 to 1860 

Prdgmal, or Prdgmalji II „ 1860 to 1875 

Khenjdrji ni „ 1876 

Wo know of no special coinage in Kutch before the time of 
BhddLji, and it is reasonable, considering the history of the times 
and place, to conclude that there was none, but that the currencies 

* Tho namo of Hamirji is not found in tho list of Kaon of Katch given in 
books, but is iniorted on the authority of Pandit Bhagvinlil Indrajt 

7 
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of the kings of Guzerat and Delhi were in use immediately before 
then. 

Khengarji, Bharaji's father, was, we know, settled in his Raj by 
the help of the king of Ahmedabad, Muhammad bin Latif, and 
Bhardji was himself bound to serve the Ahmedabad king -with 
5,000 horse ; and from the then reigning king in Guzerat, either 
Muhammad bin Latif or his successor, Muzaffer Shah, Rao Bharaji, 
in the usual manner of those times, obtained permission to coin 
copper money, when he struck a coin similar to the Ahmedabad one, 
but bearing his name in Nagari character in addition. 

During this Rao's reign the government of Guzerat passed from 
the king of Ahmedabad to the Mogul Emperor. Bhar^ji then tried 
to make himself independent, and struck silver coins similar to his 
copper ones. But he too was defeated by, and obliged to transfer 
his allegiance to Akbar ; the issue of his silver coinage was stopped, 
but subsequently again permitted. 

The silver coin of Bharaji (Fig. 1) is in general appearance like 
that of Muzaffer Shah, but smaller in size ; on the obverse is the 
name Muzaffer Shah in Persian character and the Hijra date 978 
with a trident, and below in Nagari character ^T^SPifl" HTTnft. 

On the revei*se is the Persian inscription of the Guzerat coin and 
the Rajput dagger.* 

The coin of his successor Bhdjraj, or Bhdjar^jaji (A.D. 1631 — 
1645) is similar (Fig. 2). The same date 978 is on it. The trident 
of the goddess Asapura, whose devotees the rulers of Kutch wercr 
is more distinct, and the name is given ^TRTVl' ^frw. 

The reverse is as the previous coin, but the letters more debased. 

The next Rao's coin, Khengar, or Khengarji, or as written on the 
coin Shengarji (A.D. 1645 — 1654) is quite the same, date and all, 
except the name on obverse, ^T^ M^IK^. (Fig. 3.) 

His successor Hamirji reigned but a few months, and his name 
is not given in ordinary lists of Raos. I have no specimen of his 
coins. 



* Pandit Bhaj^unlal Indraji has given me a rubbing of another coin of 
Bhdraji, which he once saw but is now unable to trace, nor have I been able to 
find one. It is of about the same size as the ordinary Kutch Kori, but bears 
the legend of coins of Jehangir bin Akbar, with the Rao's name in Nagari 
beneath that of the Emperor. 
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The coins of Tamacherji or Tam^chi (A.D. 1655) show no change 
except in the name H^T^ inirtWt- (^'Jg- 4.) 

The same may be said of those of his successor, Rayadhan» 
Kojdiian, or Rayadhanji (A.D. 16Gt> [?] to 1G97), on which the date 
l>78 is still plain, and the name flT^ ^^WTlft. (Fig- 5.) 

On the coins of Pra^^al, Pra^ji or Prd^malji (A.D. 1697 — 1715) 
is written f|T^ JTHT^ with the same date. (Fig. 6.) 

The next Rao*s name, G6dji, Ghdrji or Gdhodaji (A.D. 1715 — 
1718) is given on another similar coin HT^ 'ftflT. (Fig. 7.) 

The coins of the next Rao, Desalji (A.D. 1718 — 1741) show more 
dekvsement of the Persian legend, and the 9 of the date is upside 
down. The name is given HT^ ^XHT- (Fig. 8.) 

A decided change may be noticed in the next coin (Fig. 9), that 
of Lakha or Lakhapatji (A.D. 1741—1760). It has more the appear- 
ance of a Delhi coin, and probably was so made out of compliment 
to the Emperor Ahmed Sliah, from whom the Rao obtained, we are 
told, the title of Maharao, which is found before his name on the coins 

With Fig. 10 wo come back to the pattern of the 978 Muzaffer 
one. On it is written HT^ 'ftfT. 

Rao G6dji, or Gohodaji II., reigned fi*om A.D. 1760 to 1778. 

Then follows the coin of Rayadhanji II. (A.D. 1778 to 1813). 
The date is again indistinct. The name given is (flT)^ fT^>f . 
(Fig. 11.) 

The next Rao was Bharmalji II. (A.D. 1814 to 1819). The 
legend is much debased, but the name is plain (nT)'»ft' HfiH<*il 
(Fig. 12.) 

With Rao Desalji II. (A.D. 1819 to 1860) we come to another 
pattern ; here we find the Delhi legend — 

On the obverse : ^y^ V-T*^ ls)^ »LijL> $^j^^^. 

And on the reverse : HT^ ^^n^lft ^^^^. 

Dagger and trident. 

Other coins bear the Persian lejrend — 

^>»^v> »^^' •i^'" iSJ^ ^^^^ 
On one side with the Hijm oni d;ite \rt\ (Fig. 16), and the 
Nai,';tn legend on the other side with Sara vat date. 
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The early coins of the late Rao Prdgmalji II. were very like those 
of his predecessors, but instead of the name of the Delhi Emperor 
he put the name of our Queen in the Persian legend. 

Obv, — Crescent between trident and dagger at the top, H^lil^ 

Bev.—jf^ ^j^, v^ kj^^j izHy^ yJeixjo ^^Xa (Pig. 13, or in 
copper as in Fig. 15.) 
Afterwards the value of the coin was given in the area thus : — 
Ohv. — Area. ^TT 4)^^l with dagger beneath. 
Margin— ^^ SfT^JST W^ V<^' 

Margin — jij •^^ ^a^ s^j*i> 

Later still the coins of European pattern and of sizes correspond- 
ing more to the English rupee and its half were introduced, and 
are still tho currency, such as Fig. 14. 

Ohv, — Area. Trident, moon, dagger. 

Margin— in^q-irrf^cr^r Prtur H^rcr^ 'ifhnPTt^ ^frj^ 

Rev, — Area. 

Tho standard silver coin of Kutch is called a Kori ; how long 
it has been so called I cannot ascertain, nor is the origin of the name 
satisfactorily explained. There is a story that the name was given 
in this way. Bhdraji was, as I have said, forbidden by the Emperor 
to issue silver coin, and being anxious to get permission to do 
so, resorted to this artifice. It was customary among the Rajpnts 
of the time to gain the favour of their monarchs by giving their 
daughters in marriage to them, so Bhariiji struck a small silver 
coin and sent it to the Emperor, no doubt with a handsome consi- 
deration, and requested that he would accept this kumvari 
(daughter) for marriage with his rupee. The Badsha was pleased 
at the witty request, and gave permission to the Rao to coin his 
kuinvaris. The name thus given to the coin was then adopted as 
the name of tlie currency, and soon became corrupted into horif by 
which it has been known ever since. 
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Kort cannot bo, I think, a oormption of kauri, becanse that word 
when not restricted to mean the shell Cyprcea monetOy is used 
only to denote a copper coin of the smallest value, whereas the 
kori was a silver one of the value of manj^ small copper pieces. 
The pattern of the coin was an imitation of the Guzerat one, but 
the size and weight were different, and probably were intended to 
correspond with Kshatrap and Gupta coins, and perhaps the 
Gadhia, which were current in Kutch and Guzerat before the 
Mog^ conquest, 

Prinsep, in Indian AnttquitieSf Vol. I., page 427, speaking of 
the S£h or Kshatrap coins, says : " Their average weight is about 
30 grains, agreeing in this respect with the koris mentioned by 
Hamilton (Htndostan, Vol. I., page 653), as struck 'in Cuteh, 
four to a rupee, by the Raos and Jims of Navanagar, with 
Hindu characters,' but that appears to be a mistake, as a kori 
weighed about 73 grains, and was of the value of about 3| to the 
rupee.** 

The only other silver coin struck until the reign of Prdg^aljf 
II. was the half kori (Fig. 10), but in that Rao*8 time, when the 
demand for a larger coin, and one more nearly like the rupee 
current in the country all around the State, became greater, a coin 
of the value of 5 korisy called a lidnchio, was struck, and another of 
2 J koris, called ardhpanchio (Fig. 14). 

The copper coins were originally of three sizes, all of the same 
pattern as the kori, called tdtnhio or trdmhyo, dokdo or dokra 
and dhinglo or dhingalot of which Pandit BhagvdnUl Indraji gives 
mo the followiug account : — 

Tdmhio or irumhyo is derived from the Sanskrit Tumrikah 
(Prdkrit ttmhio). Though its root meaning is ** of copper,** in prac- 
tice it is used to mean a half pice. Originally, I believe, it 
meant a pice. 

D(tkdo is Prakrit Dukkado, or Sanskrit Dvikritah, " twice done,*' 
that in, twice a Tdmrika. Though now used to mean one pice, it 
must originally have been used to mean two pice. 

hhitigln. Dhingo is a Kut<;hi provincial term for fat, and lo is 
a masculine suffix. Thus Dhingo or Dhinglo means something 
(masculine) fat, hence the fattest coin ; and Dhinglo is the fattest 
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coin in Kutch. Thoagh at present it is nsed for a pice and a 
half, I think, originally it meant three pice (t^mrikas) . 

4 Adhadas = 1 Dokdo. 

2 Tdmbias = 1 Dokdo. 

24 Dokdas = 1 Kori. 

16 Dhingalas = 1 Kori. 

Lieutenant Leech, R.E., gives another account of the currency in 
1837 (Bombay Government Records, No. XV., New Series), page 
212, viz. :— 

2 Trambyas = 1 Dokra ; 3 Trambyas = 1 Dhingla; 21 and 21^ 
Dokras = 1 Kori ; 8 Koris = 1 Silver Rial ; 19 Silver Rials = 
1 Gold Rial; 3 Koris = 1 Hyderabad Rupee; 4 Koris = 1 
Tatta Rupee ; 3 J Koris and 1 Dokra = 1 Surat Rupee ; 18 Koris = 
1 Itramee. 

Again, in the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. V., page III., the following 
is given : — " The Rao has a mint at which gold, silver and copper 
coins are manufactured. The gold coins are the ravsdi mohory equal 
to 100 silver horis, the half mohor equal to 50 silver Jcorzsy and 
the golden kori equal to 26| silver koris. The silver coins are 
the panchio equal to five silver koris, ardhpanchio equal to 
2^ koris, the kori worth about one-fourth of the Imperial rupee 
(379 koris are equal to 100 Imperial rupees), and the half Jcort, 
The copper coins are the dhdbu, equal to one-eighth of a kori^ the 
dhingla equal to luth of a kori, the dokda equal to aVth of a Jcorv, 
and the trdmbia equal to ^Vth of a kori.^^ The gold coins mentioned 
here are handsome ones, of the same pattern as the later koris of 
Pragmalji II. It is said that there are also old gold Kutch coins, 
but I have not seen any. 

In Kathiawar, there are three States, viz. Jdmanagar or Nawd- 
nagar, Junugar, and Porebuiuler, having their own coinage. The 
king of Nawiinagar, whose title is Jam, struck his coins of the 
same pattern as those of Kutch, and called them by the same 
names, being imitations of the Guzerat coins, and bearing a short 
Devanagari legend ^«IM^ . It is not known when these coins 
were fii-st issed, but the earliest current were called Jinii koris 
thronghout Kathiawar, and that as lately as thirty years ag-o. 
Later coins issued have been mixed with alloy, and are called 
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Jamsdi korts. There are two sorts of these koris. TvJcdfera or small 
sized, and Chakaradd or disc-like, the former being a little older 
tlian the latter. No. 18 is a Chakaradd. This type was current 
and issued until 3&m Vibhaji changed it for the following a few 
years ago. (Fig. 19.) 

Obv, : — Within circles and with Bajput dagger on either side of it. 

Bev. : — Area within circle J^ftt* Margin within double circle, 

^r^pHTT \^IV ^he present king also changed his copper coinage 
which is called by the same name as in Kutch — Trdmbto, Bokdoj 
Dhingaloj and added a new one called Trana Dohadd, or three 
Bokadds. No. 20 is a Trana-Dokadd, 

Obv. : — Area within a circle a Rajput dagger. 

margin WPPft \ f^^fPft HfKf JllftiHI. 

F.ev, : — Area within circle ^PT ^rtfi^. Margin ^f^llPf HJ^R^K* 

• 
The coin of the Nav&b of JunAgarh is called by the same name 
of koreCy but its typo is different from that of the Kutch ones. 
The design of the first coin of the NavAb Bahadur Khan's 
Minister Ranchhodji, the Dew^n, was on the Obv, '^|||£^^if4 spf : 
Salutation to the Divine H&takeswara (the name of the god of his 
race) ; and on the Rev. ^^MH^4I ^PT: Salutation to Rughan^thji. 
his father. But this coin was not allowed by the Navab to be 
circulated ; it is called Hdtakeshwar Sdi kori, and is rare now-a-days. 
Some say that it was not meant to be current, but was for the daily 
gift to Brahmins. 

Dewin Ranchhodji struck his first coinage in Samvat 1886 or 
Hijra 1230. This was followed by that commonly called Dewdn 
Sdi kori, which is as follows : — 



Obv. — In corrupt Persian character ^^^\J j^ • ^^"^ ^j^ I^^^ 
beneath in N4gari ^^^|H* 

i?<?t;. — In corrupt Persian — 1 1* vi ^i*« u*->^ V^ 
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In Nagari m in centre, ?n[ on left. On right Guzerati numerals 
\^\^ [Samvat era.] 

The letters iTT stand for ^rf^ the family name of the Navdb. 
It is said that the Dew^n Banchhodji persuaded the Nav^b that 
4i^H was His Highness' title bestowed on him by the Emperor of 
Dehli, but really it was his own, and put on the coin for his own 
glorification. Except the changing of the dates, this type continued 
until 1932 Samvat (A.D. 1875), when in the reign of Mahdbat 
Elhdn the Emperor's name was taken out and Mahdbat Khdn's 
own name inserted. 

The RanSs of Porebundar did not issue coins until the reign of 
Sultdnji (a.d. 1757), as they were dependents of the Nayab of 
Junagar. Sultinji became in course of time independent, and he or . 
his son Prathirij struck coins imitating the type of Kutch korts 
with a short Nagari inscription ^?lru^ (^^- 21.) They are known 
as Rand Sai. 
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Art. III. — On the SAktiinuktdvali of Jalhana, a new Sanskrit 
Anthology. — By Prof. Peteb Prterson. 



[Bead January 28th, 1886.] 



The copy of a Sdktimakt&Tali, or necklace of sweet sAjings, com- 
piled by one JalhaiiA, which I lay on the table, is unfortunately 
defective, containing, as will be seen, neither beginning nor end. Since 
obtaining it for the Bombay Government's Collection I have heard of 
a complete copy, which I hope to have in my hands shortly. The 
complete book contains, I am told, a prasasti in which Jalhana gives 
information of the usual kind with regard to himself and his linesge. 
I propose accordingly to reserve any remarks on the scholar to whom 
we owe this book : and to offer in the present paper some verses from 
the book itself, which appear to bear on one or two moot points in the 
history of Sanskrit literature. 

Fitz-Edward Hall was the first to quote from one of these antho- 
logies certain verses, dealing with famous poets, and attributed to one 
Uajasekhara, whom Uall took to he the same as the author of the 
well-known dramas. Additions have from time to time been made to 
the list of verges of this kind attributed to a ilujaseklmra. I published 
several from the llaravali in my Second Report on the Search (or San- 
skrit MSS. ill the Bombay Circle. The present book contains many 
more. It may be convenient if I give fVom it, and from the other antho- 
logies, as complete a list as I ran of the ver:ies in (juestion. 

1. Akiilajalada. 

2. Anandavardhann. 

3. Kadanibarirama. 
8 
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4. Karnatl. 

I. Kalidasa. 

6. Kumaradasa. • 

7. Ganapati. 

8. Gunadhya. 

9. Tarala. 

10. Trilochaiia. 

11. Dandin. 

12. Drona. 

13. Dhanarnj'iya. 

^^rr *rm <f«* ?nr ^rrf '^^ vt4 ^ri: ii 

14. Panini. 
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15. PraJjamna. 

16. Prabhudevi. 



ft^TR!^: 



17. Bana. 

18. Bhasa. 

19. Bhimata. 

20. Maviira. 

ft ^^3 ^* i iHi Twr MTTifrrt i 

21. MataiigiidivRkara. 

22. Mayuraja. 

23. Ratnakara. 

24 Ramilasomila. 

^rr^ ^^i44lii^i^Hiflwl4H*i II 

25. Vararuchi. 
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26. Vikatanitamba. 

27. Sllabhattarika. 

28. Satavahana. 

s^I^vl^^ f^WfiH^l f^qR^nj II 

29. Subhadra. 

30. Bhiisa and others. 

^p^ ^trF^^rt^ 'pnrf^: ^hfttv ^^hf?:. 

The verse here which refers to Panini (14) has been published already 
from the Harihuravah,* where it is ascribed to Sri llajasekhara. It is 
of course conclusiTc of the writer's beUef in the identity of the poet 
with the grammarian. The poem referred to is possibly tlie same as 
the Patalavijaya by Panini, from which Namisadhu quotes in his 
commentary on Rudrata. 

There is nothing new to say about the poet Panini yet. But it 
would be discourteous not to refer, in connection with that still 
mysterious shape, to the notice which the veteran scholar Bohtlingk has 
recently taken of a controversy between Bhandarkar and myself, carried 
on chiefly before this Society, as to the meaninp; of a passage iu 
Patanjali which is thought to have a bearing on that writer's date, and 
through him on that of the grammarian Panini. I shall try in 
doing so to avoid further controversy : and I begin by putting before 
you Bohtliugk's paper, omitting all that can be supplied by a reference 
to the last number uf our Jounial.f 



* My Socoud Report, p. 01. 
t No. XLIII. pp. IbO and 199. 
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•* An Attempt to lay a Literary Controversy, 

by 

O. BoHTLINGK. 

** A violent controversy has burst out in India between Professors 
II. G. Hhaiidarkar and Peterson as to the meaning of a passage in the 
Maliabliashya, vvhich Goldstiicker used to determine Patanjali's date. 
Both scholars reject Goldstucker*8 translation of the passage : and in 
so far 1 fully agree with them. I think however that their way of 
taking it also fails to hit the nail on the head: and I will suggest 
another reiulering in the hope that I may divert (heir attention for the 
moment to myself, and to some extent perhaps damp their mutual 
fire. Before however 1 give the passage in question, and my transla- 
tion, it will be convenient if I set out the rules of Punini to which 
Patailjali's words refer," 

(I omit what immediately follows, in which Bohtlingk does this, and 
gives tlie translations, by Bhandarkar and myself, which will be found 
in our papers. It need only be noted that Bohtlingk agrees with us, 
as aij;aiiist Kielhorn, that ^xrf^ 'jsrnif: are to be taken as two words, 
not one. B5!(tliugk*s own translation, and the rest of his paper is as 
follows: — The passage, as he reads it, is pretixed.) 

** In order to be intelligible I translate exactly, though not word for 
word — * Since MT'^ is said, Siva, Skaiula, and VisAkha (r.s names of 
iniJiges) would seem not to be correct furmii. Why not .' Because the 
Mauryas out of desire for gold imported idols. It may be that the 
rule does uot apply to those idols : yet if they serve now as objects of 
worshij) the rule will be applicable to them.* 

** If I am not mistaken we have here simply a piece of hair-splitting 
on Patanjali's part, of which this is not the only instance known to 
us. He willingly admits that those idols, at the time when thev first 
appeared, were improperly spoken of by the shorter names, while 
now that they serve a higher end they are rightly odled Siva, Skanda 
nud ViAakha. 

" Bhaudarkar understands by the Mauryas the dynasty of that 
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name: and here I entirely agree with him.* It is in the hope of win* 
niug over that acute scholar to my way of taking the passage that I 
draw his attention to the superfluous fpTT* in his transUtion. iir^ 
^n^ ^{«mf : would have beea quite sufficient to convey to us the 
triviality which Bhandarkar puts in PataSjali's mouth. If Bhandar- 
kar ranges himself with me he will get in our passage a stronger sup- 
port than heretofore for the views be has, founding on the other well- 
known exanples in the Mahabbashya, expressed with regard to the 
date of the great grammarian. Patanjali's whole animosity, which at 
first sight must surprise us, becomes quite intelligible if we suppose 
that the Mauryas had only recently been driven out» and that Patan- 
jali wishes to throw yet another stone at the hated dynasty. The idols 
introduced by them were still familiar to all, so that Patanjali's spiteful 
wit would be understood. 

** The three idols that are named deserve notice. Skanda is a son of 
Siva : and Visakha is a manifestation of Skanda, sometimes also repre* 
sented as his son. That Skanda and Visakha in FatRDJali's time were 
generally recognised as two closely connected deities is clear from Patan- 
jali's own words on Panini VIII. 1, 15. Bhandarkar has already pointed 
this out. My friend Weber reminds me that Skanda, Kumara and 
Visakha appear on the coins of the Turushka kings (Of. Ind. St. XVII* 
180). This perhaps justifies us in taking f^^: in our passage as 
an interpolation, and in supposing that the Mauryas introduced the 
general worship of the God of War and his son. In what way 
the Mauryas made a profit out of idols we cannot certainly say. If 
they had made them regular objects of trade Patanjali would 
probably have used some other expression than iRif^qw. Perhaps 
they set the idols up in various places, and levied toll on the pilgrims." 
So far Bohtlingk. The fire he refers to already burns low, and I 
may hopo to examine the version he offers without saying anything 
that shall fan the embers into a blaze. I find very little to object to 
in it. Bohtlingk donbts with me the correctness of the reading f^:, 
but on other grounds. I may add that Kielhorn, in a note to the pre- 
face of the last number of his Mahabhashya has gone carefully into 
the matter, and pronounces in favour of f^:. Bohtlingk rejects the 



* Patanjali spoakB of Chandragapta and Pashpamitra when he is under no 
necessity to cite any kings by name. He mast therefore have known of tho 
Haurya dynasty : and it follows that it is not very probable that ho would utw 
the word here in another meaning, wholly unknown to as<— B6ht]iugk*s note. 
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suggestion I hnzarded as to the meaning of^^f^nrraT:. A reference 
to ray paper will show that I considered that point to he immaterial 
to the argument, though I do not complain of the attention which has 
been bestowed upon it. The suggestion lost much of its probability in 
my own mind, from the moment Bhandarkar pointed out that in an- 
other place Patanjali clearly distinguishes between the gods Skanda and 
Visakha. B6htlingk*s explanation of the word SjchlWfTr: is ^ doubt- 
ful as any of the others that have been put forward. Indeed I do not 
clearly understand how he does take it. For my own part I still 
think it simply means " made, fashioned." And I am still obstinately 
incredulous about the subtle and spiteful reference to recent history 
which first Goldstucker, on grounds shown, as I hold, by me to be 
entirely wrong, and now Bhandarkar and Bohtlingk discover in words 
of Pataiijali that are capable of being taken in a much simpler way. 
The objector says that Siva, Skanda and Yisakha must be wrong forms. 
'' Why ?" says Patanjali. *' Images made by the mauryas for money," 
is the more or less elliptical answer* " Good," rejoins Patanjali, ** if 
you are talking of images made by the mauryas as such, you must say 
^ivaka, •&c. But if you are talking of images which are now in 
worship, the forms Siva &c. are right." I see no reason to believe 
that Nngojibhatta invented his explanation of the word maurya here ; 
and that the meaning is *' otherwise wholly unknown to us" perhaps 
only illustrates our ignorance. Bohtlingk seems to agree with me in 
taking the reference to the mauryas as having no specific reference 
to the three names, but as poiotina; to a circumstance which throws a 
general doubt on the correctness of all short names for idols, of which 
Siva, Skanda and Visakha were in the beginning put forward as the 
first examples that came to hand. Lastly, Bohtlingk agrees with me, 
and diOers from Bhaadarkar as to the antecedent or antecedents to 
which the pronouns vTTS ^°^ 7^' ^^^ ^ ^^ referred. This is a gram- 
matical crux pore and simple : and I hope that Bhandarkar, whose 
absence from our meetings is a mutual loss,* may be willing to add 
to the present paper in its published form a note on that and other 
points raised by Bohtlingk's version. 

[* If Bhandarkar had been present when my paper waa read he would not 
have laboured, as he has done, to prove that mj joining the later Puahpamitra 
and Chandragupta was an after .thought suggested bj his criticiam. I did that 
in the first instance in the diacusaton which followed the reading of my paper. 
Ct No. XL1II. p. 335. Bhandarkar has replied to Bohtlingk in the Indian 
Antiquary, lb87.] 
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I trast I need not apologise for the length of this digression. It is 
one of the aims of our Society to be a means of communication 
between Western and Eastern thought : and I have given Bohtlingk's 
remarks in fall only because that scholar does not, as I could wish he 
and his colleagues would do, follow Prof. Jacobi's excellent example, 
and write on things Sanskrit in the Eoglish language, even at the 
risk of a few slips. They would find ample recompense for the 
trouble this would give them in the wider circle of critics and fellow- 
workf^rs to which it would introduce them, and they would do a 
notable service to our younger scholars, who at present remain 
ignorant of much that seems to European scholars to have been 
completely established, being, let me add, by no means over ready to 
confounii here the ignotum with the magnijicum.* 

To return now to our book Kumaradasa (G) is the poet to whom 
Kshemendra refers a verse that is quoted in the Mihabhashya of 
Patafijaji.t Rajasekhara tell us here that he was the author of a 
Janakiharaua, the date of which is later than that of K/ilidasa's llaghu- 
vansa. There is a quotation from the Janakiharana in Ujjvaladatta's 
comtncntary on the Unad, Siitras III. 73. VJJETC t^^sof: Tf^^vj^f^: 
^rftfTErTT ?rf^ IfTT^r^r^ ^^PfT^. I owe the reference to Aufrecht's 
preface. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the Janakiharana 
of Kumaradasa was in the time of Ujjvaladatta (l)etvveen A.D. 1111 
and A.D. 1431) as well known as the Raghuvaiisa of Killidasa j 
and that every scholar knew which of the two writers preceded 
the other. 

The discovery that Kumriradasa is quoted in Patanjali's Mihabhashya 

has attracted c )nsideral)le attention, though I am bound to add that 

the view I ])ut forward as to the bearing the fact has on literary 

chronology has not, so far, received much support. My theory put 

brieHy, was that KumTiradasa's verses, of which we have about half a 

dozen, are all so modern in character that a writer who quotes Kumaradasa 

cannot have lived in the middle of the second century before Christ 

» 

which is the date generally acce|)ted for Patafijali. In the preface to 



[•Our native Bcliolurs ou^Iit to j^ivo a lioarty welcome to the New Vienna 
OrientJil J«)iirnal in tlie proHpeclUH of wliirli Dr. Biihler undertakes that so far 
as ]»()HHible arliek'S loferrin^ (o India, or likely to interest Indian stud nts 
will 1)0 jmbllBhod in Kuf^linh, " the hiwjna franca of the Aryans in the East," 
lbH7]. 

t Journal XUU. 170. 
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thespparHte piibliration of my paper of K8hemcndra*s Auehityalamkara 
1 have said thnt Mr. Telaiig referred to this part of my paper as, in the 
lijfht of accepted facts, pointing rather to the conclusion that Kumara- 
dAsa mnst be put prior to the accepted date for the author of the 
Mahabhashya than to the conclusion I had myself suggested. I wish 
to correct this. What Mr. Telang really said, he has reminded me, 
was th^it he considered it so absolutely established that Patafijali lived 
in the middle of the second century before Christ, that he would rather 
accept any other possible theory with regard to the Varatanu samprava. 
dauti kukkutah quotation than one which would disturb Patanjali's 
date. I presume Mr. Telang had in his mind such theories as e,g»^ 
that Kshemendra was mistaken in ascribing this verse to Kumaradasa, 
or that Kumaradasa, if the verse be his, is in it only filling up the 
fragment of an older verse which he, like us, found in the BhAsIiya, 
besides the theory to which I wrongly fixed him. But others, who have 
noticed the matter, appear to have little difficulty in accepting it 
as probable that Pataiijali is really quoting from Kumaradasa, though 
they refuse to admit that it, in any way, follows that Patanjali is a later 
writer than he has been supposed to be. Kielhorn, who calls the dis- 
covery "at least a very interesting one/* and has been led by it to publish 
a complete list of such quotations as he has met with in his study of the 
great commentary, indicates that in his view the proper conclusion is 
that Kumaradasa with the rest of the classical school of poetry must be 
put back. So too Biihler iu a private communication with which he 
has favoured me disputes the tacit assumption he sees in my argument 
that *' because Kumarada8a*8 verses resemble those of the sixth and later 
centuries they must belong to the same period." He holds that there 
is absolutely nothing to show that the taste and principles of compo- 
sition characteristic of the classical poets was developed about 400 or 
500 A.D., but that there is, on the contrary, a great deal to show that 
the poets of the earlier centuries wrote exactly in the same manner. I 
do not refer to this for the purpose of attempting to rebut it. I wish 
only to direct attention to the consideration that, assuming Patanjali's 
date to be fixed at about 150 B.C., then, in so far as the Kumaradasa 
verse is worthy of credit, in so far is cause shown for putting Kdliddsa 
back, with the rest of the lyric poetry, to a date prior to that assumed 
for Patanjali. 

I add some brief notes on the remaining verses. Akalajalada (1) 
and Tarala (9) are the names of poets mentioned by the dramatist 
9 



tej»WcH»rj| ^mofu^ big own ance^ors. Tbe vwrip hhi^cawh kotarasaW- 
bh?h, T^ich i« ^ivea bv- Aufrecht from the Sarnsadhiirapscidlmti under 
AkiUis^lftflA itanrln ;inonvinonsiv in Vailahhadpva^g SubhashitaTali. 
Xnff^cht. \\9m ^m^;s^tfid that the verse"* coatams the bidden (paroksha) 
^f7i«^ 'hat the ^ea of pnetrv lay dried op until Akalajalada appeared. 
if thflft m n<^t the rerse is probahlj not by Akalajalada himseH^. If 
rr i«r hif, be mAv have s^t tbe name 6rain the verse. I will hazard tbe 
<m^e^Sf\n fafnf, bis real name may have been Indu^ and that the title 
Aicifiik^^den'tn nf RAja^ekbara'a verse conrsponds to aames like 
fyh ^^tnRgha, Dipanikbakaiidasa, AtapatrabharaviandTalftnitn&kara.t 
f>f T;iraia -ve know nothing besides. He is praised here as shinisg in 
tht y^y^vara tribe like tbe largest and central pearl in a Deckb^e. Does 
th^ 74!r3e probably contain an ailii^n to the title of one of his wo^s. 

Ff^m the reference to Kadambarirama (3) it woold seem that the 
wrif^nr known nnd^'r that name was what we now call an adapter. He 
(A<vk AkAiiij^lada's verses, and wove them into cbramasy to which he 
%hPt bis r>wn name. RAjasekbara appears to imply disapproval of the 
p^of*A^A\(\%, (>f tbe poet Ganapati (7) we have one verse in the 
^nbb»!9bitav^ri.:{ Mab4moda may be the name of his poem. The 
l^f(&n<\ of tbe destruction of the greater part of Gnnadhya*s Brihatkatba 
(H} i« well known. Trilocbana, (10) we learn* wrote a Panhavijaya. 
Anfrecbt cites three verses from the Sarngadharapaddh&ti under Trilo- 
ehftna ; one of them is tbe Bana verse baneQa hridi lagnena, which in 
Ofif book is ascribed to Rajasekbara. What third work of Daodin's 
HkpM'khfirti (1\) here puts alongside of the Kavyadarsa and the 
t>ftsAkiimarAcharita must be matter of conjectare. The Drona verse (12\ 
hfls rtlrfftdy been given by Aufrecht Z. D.M.G. xxvii. 78. We are to 
tinderstfthd from it, I think, that a low-caste writer Drona was the 
nulbor ofn Bhurata poem. Dhanamjaya (13) is the Jain author of a 

• "Th'j froK« lay liko dear! things in the clefts of the trees, the tortoises 
w^ro iiriflfT grotjnrl ; tho fish now writhed in the hroad deep mud banks, now 
hy )inr^ft of porino : then came to that dry lake a clond bom out of due time 
{nUI\\hjn\n(\n), and so wrought that herds of wild elephants plunged up to their 
ripckw thiTG. and drank its waters." 

f NftirioR of honour given to the respective poets from their verses Sidap, 
Iv. 20, Itaghuvaiiia vi. 67, KirAt., v. 39 and Harav. xix. 5. 
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RAghnrapandAviya or Dvisarndhana poem.^ There is one verse bj 
PrRdyumna (15) in Vallabhadeva's Subhashitavali.f Of the poetess 
Prabliudevi (16) nothing is known. The Bana verses (17) do not add to 
our knowledge of that writer. Bhasa's play the Svapnavasavadatt^. (18) 
is quoted by Abhin>ivagupta in his Dhvanyalochana. We are perhaps 
to gather from the verse that no other play of Bhasa's was extant 'in 
KaJMsekhara's time. Bhimata (19) is an unknown dramatist of whom 
we are told here that he wrote five plays, the best being, liis Svapna- 
dasannna. The aho prabhavo vagdevyah verse (-1) is well known. It 
shows that Bana, Mayura (20) and Matangadivakara were, as RAjasek- 
hara believed, contemporaries at Iiarsha*s court. But there is no 
warrant for identifying Matangadivakara with the Jain writer Mana* 
tunga, as Hall and Ma.\ Muller have done* The fact is that Divakara is 
the real name of our poet, not Matanga. There is a reference to him 
under the name Divakara in our verse 20, where he is put in one com- 
pound with Buna. In the Suktimuktavali the reading in the present 
verse is chandala Divakara for matanga Divakara. The Mayiiraja 
verse (2i) was given by me in my Second Report p. 59, from the 
Hariharavali, with the wrong reading H9<I^HH1 "STU" H\^^- correct the 
reference to the verse at p. 61 of the Report. The poet's name is 
Mi^yQraja, and this book contains several of his verses. The Kulichuris 
arc a race of Kshatriyas who are mentioned by the commentators 
amon<; the feudatories of the Maukharis, Bana's Kadanibari, Intro- 
ductory verses, 4. See ("unningham, Archseol. Rep. ix. 77 and Fleet's 
Canarese Dynasties, 11. The Ratnakara (23)Jand Ramila and Somila 
verses I hwve already noticed. Second Report, p. 61. The Vararuchi 
verse (25) helps to add the great Varttikakara to the list of those who 
found Poetry and Grammar to be sister muses and Kanthabhararana 
gives us the name of one of hi? poems, possibly that V^araruchain kavja 
which is referred to in the Mahabha8hya(Gold8tucker's Panini, p. 146^ 
note), Vikatanitamba (26) and Silabhattarika (27) are two poetesses 
who are often quoted in the anthologies. In the Satavahana verse 
(28) there is a play on the words jagatyam and dhriteh. That the 
gatha9 which Satavahana strung together should have given content- 
ment (Dhriti) to the world (jagatyfim) is, says the poet, as if Satav&hana 



• My Socond report, p. 61 note. 
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had composed in the Jagati metre and, hy so doing, given currency to 
the Dhriti metre. Of the poetess Subhadra (29) there is one example 
in the SubhashitAvali.* The Bhasa verse (30) has often been quoted. 
Aufrechr, from the Sarngadharapaddhati, Z. D. M. G. xxvii. *?7^ 
reads ^f*mr I have noted that the verse is given in the Haravali 
anonymously. As to the poets mentioned in it I will here only say that 
Aufrecht has recently, Z D. M. G. xxxvi. 511, given a verse by Saha- 
sanka from Sridharadasa's Saduktikarnamrita.f 

It remains to consider briefly how far these memorial verses are 
worthy of credit. [We find them in anthologies which carry back the 
traditions they embody the respectable distance of at least four or 
five centuries. In these anthologies they are ascribed to Bajesekhara, 
and the Hariliaravali professes to quote them from a Bhojaprabandha 
of that author. Rajasekhara is mentioned by Somadeva in his 
Yasastilaka, a book written in A.D. 959 or the middle of the century, 
and he mentions Ratnakara a writer who flourished in the middle of 
the tenth century. His own date lies between these two extremes, and 
it is a fair inference from the nature of the references that of the three 
writers Ratnakara, Rajasekhara and Somadeva, the first two stand 
nearer in time to each other than the second two do. But for our 
purpose it is enough to say that Rajasekhara flourished about the 
beginning of the 10th century J] He stands then somewhat higher than 

rjgjEqor ^ ^^ ^f^t \.^[^\ J|^^ I 

%^rHrf?fTH"<g"rt-|Pr fcnrr ^r^ 'tf^ ^f^- II 

I would read ^f ^ and #t^ in ^, and ^mf\ and tT^rr^r^?^ in y 
[J The bracketed passage here has been substituted at the moment of 
publication for an attempt made in the pa'per as it was read to distinguish 
between the dramatist Rajasekhara and a later writer of the same name , 
The reasons were given briefly some months later (March 1886) in the 
introduction to the edition of Vallabhadeva's Subhashitavali put out by 
DurgSprasAda and myself, and reference was made to this paper for a fuller 
statement. It seems useless now to call attention to arguments in which we 
have ourselves lost faith. We were wrong in identifying Kshirasvdmin, the 
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Kshemendra (circ. 1050 A.D.) and statements as to the history of the 
literature which are fairly traceahle to either of these two learned 
writers have undoubtedly, it seems to me, a gretLt primd faeie import- 
ance for us. They are certainly not to be dismissed as on a par with 
the legend which represents the author of the Nalodaya to be the same 
as the author of Sakuntali, as Bhandarkar would have us do.* I am 
not insensible to the considerations which impose a certain reserve and 
caution on us in using the statements found in these verses.t ^^t we 
need not go into the other extreme : and cast them aside as worthless. 
To say nothing of the fact, as I believe it to be, that no single 
statement of Rajaaekhara which we are in a position to test, has 
been shown to be wrong, 1 think it may be laid down as a general 
principle in these inquiries, that where the writer is not evidently merely 
romancing, and where there is any presumption at all that he is speak- 

commentator Amnrakoshs, who qaotes the dramatist, with the Kshtra who 
flonrished at the coart of Jayflpl^ (not Jayasinha). We shoold have 
followed Anfrecht's guidance in that matter, Z. D. M. G. zxviii., 164. 
Kshlrasyfimin belongs to the eleventh oentniy. It wonld be inconvenient to 
notice here all that was been written recently as to tho dramatist's date. 
Dnrglpr&sAda has given in No. 13 of his KAvyamAU a fall statement 
of the case as it now appears to ns. I welcome V. S. Apte's paper 
on BAjaiekhara as a first attempt on the part of that diligent scholar 
in a field where Native scholarship is for the moment, I think, too 
lethargic. I hope Apte will go on. Mr. Fleet (Indian Antiquary, June 
1887) has rightly disclaimed all responsibility for the mistake which led 
Durg/Iprasflda and myself to assign the dramatist to the eighth 
century. He kindly told mo that he knew of a HahendrapAla who was 
reigning in A.D. 761 ; and we too precipitately accepted this as a confirma- 
tion of oar original mistake. Bee his paper for the grounds on which he holds 
that BAjalekhara lived aboat the first quarter of the tenth century A.D. 
Bhandarkar tells me that he too withdraws the identification of 
Kshtrasvimin with Jayflpt^'s teacher (Introduction to HAlatfm&dhava,) and 
accepts generally the views put forward by DurgftprasAdain his KAvyam&lA 
18. 1887.] 

* Journal XLIII., 204. The Nalodaya was written in Samvat 1664, and its 
ascription to KAlidAsa was one of the idlest mistakes made by pandits who 
have little in common with writers like R&jailekhara and lUtnAkara. 

t Compare for example, Aufrecht, Z. D. H. O. XXXTI, 807, *' Wiederholent- 
lich habe Ich mioh dariiber ausgesproohen, dass die Angaben tiber die Yerfas- 
serschaft von misoellanen verses mit Yorsicht aufznnahmen sind — I have 
repeatedly pointed out that the statements as to the authorship of misoella- 
neons verses must bo accepted with eautijn." 
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ing of that he knows, a rash incredulity with regard to all he says is quite 
as likely to he obstructive to progress as the rash credulity against 
which we are sometimes warned. That this has been so in the past I 
am confident. I ^ill close this paper with a striking instance of the 
act which has recently come under my own observation. 

In constructing the text of their edition of the Hitopadesa in 1829 
the illustrious scholar Wilhelm von Schlegel and C. Lassen foUnd 
at the end of one of their MSS. a verse which they rejected as an 
interpolation : and in the volume ofnotes put out two years afterwards 
it is thus disposed of by Lassen : — " 1 should not have had to add 
more to this little work of mine had the copyist of one of my manu- 
scripts not been pleased to shove into the text a verse by no means 
worthy of the place he gives it, but which I suppose must be written 
out: 

3TM^: tlHI^I: 3rTf^n% ^Rff^-**})^. ^ m^- 

WNv<Ki^"l5T JT^^ 'gftfT: t^fr^ ^trnrm ii 

The couplet requires correction, but I do not care to waste paper on 
verses so worthless." 

It is hardly credible, but it is the fact, that the verse treated in this 
contemptuous fashion contains, and has very naturally for sixty years 
concealed from us, the name of the author of the Hitopadesa, as fur- 
nished by that writer himself. I have been lately engaged in preparing 
an edition of the Hitopadesa for our Bomb«y Sanskrit series : and have 
been able to use a very old MS. in the Collection of the Government. 
What the copyist of Schlegel's MS. did, if justice has been done to 
him was, not to shove a verse into his text, but to leave one out, a much 
more intelligible act on his part it may be remarked in passing. For in 
mv manuscript the book closes with two verses as follows : — 

^ N viK I ^^I ? T^^ Tf^: ^W* srr^TRPT II 
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NAravanB tlierefore was the author of the book aud in the lines which 
his German editor would have none of, he is really making a modest, 
but very nearly unsuccessful attempt, to secure the credit for it to all 
coming time, while in the second of the two verses he does not forget 
to sinic the {iraise of his generous patron, Prince Dhavalachandra, who 
iioud to him for a publisher. 
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Art. lY.—My Visit to the Vieniia Congress. By Ramkhishna 
GoPAL Bhandaekab, M.A.., Ph.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 



[Read February 11th 1887.] 



When my college friend and classfellow. Mr. Javirilal Umiashankar 
Yajnik, saw me a few hours after my return to Bombay from Europe, 
and proposed that I should give an account of my visit at a meeting 
of this Society, 1 had no hesitation in saying that that was the last place 
I should myself think of for such a purpose. My visit to Europe was 
of a very short duration, and though I could say something that might 
interest an ordinary native audience, I had very little to communicate 
that was worthy of being listened to by such a learned body aa the 
Bombay Asiatic Society. Besides, even as regards a mixed native 
audience, so many natives of the country had visited Europe before 
me, and lived there for a number of years, and communicated their 
experiences to their countrymen after their return by publishing 
books and pamphleU and delivering lectures, that short as mj visit 
was, I could have nothing new to tell even to such an audience. My 
scruples, it appears, were communicated to the respected President of 
the Society, who, thereupon suggested that I should give principally an 
account of the Congress of OrientahsU held at Vienna to which I had 
been deputed, and in connection with that some of the impressions 
which what I saw in Europe had produced on my mind. To this I 
assented, and I thus appear before you to*day. 

I arrived in London on Saturday, the 28th of August, and stayed 
there till Thursday, the 9th of September. On the afternoon of this 
day I left for Oxford, where I spent the next three days. On Monday 
I went thence to Birmingham, and returned to London on the following 
Wednesday. The next four days I spent in London, and left England 
for France on Monday, the 20th. In London I saw St. PauFs Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, the House of Commons, India Office, the 
National Gallery, the Guildhall, the British Museum, the Tower of 
\ 
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London, the Eew Gardens, Hampton Court, the Royal Exchange, the 
Bank of England, the Hyde Park, the Albert Memorial, the Albert Hall, 
and the Indian and Colonial Exhibition. I had unfortunately none to 
guide me in London, as I had in Oxford and Birmingham, and there- 
fore I did not see as much or as well as I might have. I met our 
late Secretary, Dr. Codrington, in Vienna, and on my informing him 
that I had been to London, he told me he was in London during the 
time I was there, and had he known of my being there he would have 
been glad to take me with him and show me all the sights. I was 
very sorry that I did not know Dr. Codrington was in London ; but 
as it was, everybody was very busy and nobody could make it con- 
venient to go with me. I cannot stop here to give the impression that 
each of the buildings and institutions I saw produced on my mind, 
and my general impression I will give further on. 

I wore in Europe my usoal Maratha costume, the turban, the long 
coat, and the white uparneth or scarf. In the streets of London and in 
the places I visited, therefore, I often met persons who stopped me with 
the words bahut garamx hoti hai, salnm, Ac. The conversation thus 
begun iu Hindustani was continued in English, and I was asked to what 
part of India I belonged, and where I was going. These were Anglo- 
Indians ; and they told me how long they were in India and in what part, 
and spoke of the days they spent in the country with agreeable feelings. 
I was once accosted in Marathi near the Royal Exchange with the words 
5*^ 'Ff^ MTHTi •* Whence do you come V* I said I was from Bombay, 
and asked the gentleman whether he was in the Maratha country, 
to which he replied in Gujarati, b?^ ?fritfrT»Tr f?fT, ** I was in Kattia- 
war." WTj ^ffPT ^ f^ " What office did you hold there ?" I asked. 
•f^ ^frlft*^ ini? ffTT "I was Political Agent," was the reply. 
Then I asked in Marathi WTT WTWT ?En%¥ ^fPT, ''Are you 
Anderson Saheb ?" to which he replied, ** Yes." Then we went on 
speaking in English together, and he was kind enough to go with me 
and show me the Office of the Oriental Bank to which I wanted to go. 

The first person I saw in London was Dr. Rest, Librarian, India 
Office, who received me very kindly. I visited him several times, and 
on one occasion he remarked that my lectures on the Sanskrit and the 
derived Unguages, three of which the Society did me the honour of 
publishing in their journal last year, were very important, and wished me 
to complete them as soon as I could. The second time that I saw him 
in the India Office library. Dr. Eggeling, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
10 
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University of Edinburgh, happened to he there, and I was introduced to 
hitai by Dr. Rost. Professor Eggeling has been compiling a descriptive 
catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts in the India Office library, on the 
model of Professor Aufrecht's Oxford Catalogue, and he had come that 
day to London to examine some of the manuscripts carefully. I had an 
interesting conversation with him, and in his congenial company, and in 
that of Dr. Rhys Davids, the Pali scholar, to whom I was introduced 
by Professor Eggeling three or four days afterwards, I felt myself at 
home. I passed a very agreeable evening with them at the National 
Liberal Club, of which Dr. Rhys Davids is a member. We had a long 
conversation on a variety of topics, ranging from Buddhistic 
metaphysics to English and Indian politics, including the annexa- 
tion of Burma. Dr. Rhys Davids seemed to be full of admiration 
for the freedom, boldness, and truth of the religious and philosophic 
thought of ancient India about the time of Buddha, to which the 
modern world according to him presents no parallel. Professor 
Eggeling did not quite agree with him, taking into consideration the 
development of philosophic speculation since the time of Kant, and 
I was disposed to sympathize with him, though as regards religious 
ideas and theories I perfectly agreed with Dr. Rhys Davids. According 
to Dr. Rhys Davids, the Buddhistic ideal is the condition of an Arhat 
who enjoys profound internal peace undisturbed by passion. It is a 
condition of holiness, goodness, and wisdom. This seems in his opinion 
to be at the bottom of the religious aspirations of man, or probably 
the only thing that is valuable in those aspirations, and this alone 
Buddhism set up as an ideal to be striven for by the religious man, 
to the exclusion of the ideas of God, the human soul as one unchange- 
able substance, and eternal existence. Dr. Rhys Davids is an enthu- 
siastic Pali scholar, and has succeeded in organizing the Pali Text 
Society, in connection with which, with the aid of other scholars, he has 
been publishing in annual instalments the sacred books of the Southern 
Buddhists. The service he has thus been rendering to the cause of 
scholarship and research is invaluable. But it is very much to he 
regretted that he cannot devote his whole time to his studies, and has 
to work for his bread at the bar. If he had been a German he would 
have got a Professorship somewhere. He is, however. Professor of 
Pali in the London University, but without pay and without pupils. 
He is a candidate for the vacant Secretaryship of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which is a paid appointment ; and I have no doubt, if elected. 
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he will be of very great service to the Society ; but it is by no means 
certain that he will get the appointment. I saw him on one occasioQ 
in his rooms in Brick Court, when he showed me some splendid Pali 
manuscripts which had been presented to him, if I remember right, by 
the king of Siam. 

Another gentleman with whom I came in contact in London and 
who was very kind tome was Colonel Henry Yule, Member of the India 
Council and President of the Royal Asiatic Society. Mr. Edward 
Thomas, a Bengal Civilian, who, after his retirement devoted himself to 
the study of Indian antiquities, and Dr. J. Fergusson, a zealous student 
of ancient Indian architecture and archaeology, both of whom were active 
members of the Royal Asiatic Society, are dead. The Society's Secre- 
tary, Mr. Vaux, has also rather suddenly been removed by death at an 
early age and another not yet appointed ; so that the Society is not in 
a very flourishing condition at present ; and Colonel Yule observed to 
me how diflficult it was for them to get enough matter for the Society's 
journal. I also came in contact with Mr. J. S. Cotton, Editor of the 
Academy, who was once employed by the Secretary of State to examine 
the materials in the India Office, and digest them into a report on the 
advancement or condition of India ; and he seemed to be very familiar 
kith Indian matters. 

At Oxford I was received with cordiality and almost enthusiastic 
kindness by my old master, Mr. Sidney Owen, who was Professor 
of History and Political Economy in the Elphinstone College, 
from January 1857 to April 1858, and his family. Here I 
had before me the charming and edifying spectacle of a ^ell- 
regulnted, high-toned, and happy English family. The one object 
of father, mother, sons, and daughters seemed to be to please 
me ; and I felt 1 was in the midst of persons who had, as 
it were, found in me a long-lost son or brother. Oxford was 
at this time empty, the Colleges having vacation, and all I could see 
was the buildings. Mr. Owen showed me Mngdalcn, ('hrist Church, 
Worcester, Baliol, and others. The quadrangles with the green grass 
nicely trimmed, the gardens and walks, and the canals give a rural, 
quiet, and pleasing appearance to the scene calculated to compose the 
mind and diitpone it to contemplation, thought, and study. Within 
the premises of the snme college there are often buildings in three 
different styles of architecture, the mediaeval, that of the seventeenth 
century, and the modern. It was a curious sight of a nature to awaken 
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historical associations rather than produce a sensation of harmonj, the 
stone of the mediaevAl buildings in particular being in a crumbling 
condition. 13 ut eveu this characteristic is calculated, I suppose, to 
confirm the reflective mood. I also saw the Sheldoniau Theatre where 
the commemoration is held, the Bodleian Library, the Martyr's 
Memorial, and others. I paid a visit to Professor Max Miiller, who 
unfortunately was not in good spirits on account of the recent loss of 
a favourite daughter, lie regretted very much that he should hare 
been in that condition at the time of my visit. He wished to see more 
of me than he could under the circumstances. Still I had a pleasant 
and interesting conversation with him for an hour and a half. He 
told me he had quoted my lectures in a paper that he had been 
publishing in a German periodical, and rend a passage from that 
paper in which he interprets the expression bhdthdrihdh occurring^ 
in connection with certain roots in the Dhatupatha as meaning " roola 
the sense of which is to be known from the spoken language.** 
Though of course I am a strong advocate of the view that Sanskrit was 
the Vernacular of the Indian Aryans, and think I have proved the 
point in my last lecture, still I did not believe that the expressioa 
hhdshdrthik meant what the Professor said, and was sorry not to be 
able to agree with him. Then he spoke to me about a letter he had 
received from the Lite Divan of Bhaunagar, Mr. Gaurisamkar, which 
was written on the occasion of his assuming the order of Samnyasa, 
and about a copy of the new Samnyasin's work on the Vedanta 
presented to him by the author. Professor Max Muller spoke approvingly 
of the doctrine oF the Ved'mta that the contemptibility and misery of 
life come to an end when an individual soul knows himself to be the 
same with Brahma or the Supreme soul. As I am not au admirer of 
the doctrine in the form in which it is taught by oamkaracharya and 
which alone is now the prevalent form in India, I observed that 
though according to his system a man must rise to the knowledge* 
"I am Brahma/' previous to his entering on the state of deliverance 
or of eternal bliss, still it is essential that the feeling of me or effoUm 
should be destroyed as a necessary condition of entrance into that 
state. The me is the first fruit of ignorance, and it must be destroyed 
in the liberated condition. A soul has no individual consciousness 
when he is delivered, and in that state he cannot have the knowledge^ 
*' I am Brahma." The illustration oflen given of a liberated soul that 
becomes one with Brahma is that of the space or ether that is 
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enclosed in an earthen jar becoming one with the infinite onter space 
or ether when the jar is broken to pieces. In such an absorption 
into or ideutlQcatton with Brahma when there is no individual 
consciousness and no knowledge that *' I am the Brahma," what 
happiness can there be? Besides, the proposition, ''1 am Brahma," 
does not according to Samlcarach.irya's system mean I am one with 
the Supreme soul, who is the author of the Universe ar.d who 
dwells in the Universe so full of beauty and grandeur. Tliis, I belieTe» 
is the idea of the author of the VedAutasutra and of some of the 
Upanishads; but with Samkaracharya the Universe or Creation is 
an illusion like that perceived by a man who sees a rope in darkness 
and mistakes it for a serpent, and flies away from it through fear. 
Misery, worldly happiness, sinfulness, littleness, and indeed all finite 
thought and feeling, are illusions. When these are dispelled the soul 
is free and happy and without finiteness or limitations, so that the pro- 
position, " I am l^rahma," means ''I am not the miserable, sinful, little 
soul, tied down to this or that mode of thought or feeling, that I 
appear to myself to be; but a free, blissful, unchanging, and uncondi- 
tinned soul." This is the real natnre of the soul, and anything at 
variance with it that is felt is an illusion ; so that Samkarachrirya*s 
ideal U not to become one with another being who is the Supreme Ruler 
of all but to see that oneself is really a blissful and unconditioned 
being. Though I might admire the doctrine about the first ideal, I do 
not think the latter to be very charming. This discussion we carried 
on for some time, and then turned to other matters. Professor Max 
MuUer made me a present of a copy of the four parts of the Aneedota 
Oto'tiensia as a memento of our short meeting, and with a few compli- 
mentary remarks on my work in the field of scholarship, for which I 
feel very thankful to him, brought the conversation to a close. 

On Sundav, the 12th, I was introduced by Mr. Owen to Professor 
Jowett. He received me very kindly, but nothing of importance was 
•aid in the short conversation that followed. 

I went to Birmingham to have a glimpse of Industrial England. 
Fortunately I fouad an obliging; friend in Colonel A. Phelps, late Com- 
missary-General, Bombay. The British Association for the Advance* 
ment of Science recently held its meetings at t he place, and an exhibition 
of the arts and industries of Birmingham had been got up for the 
occasion. Colonel Phelps took me twice to see the exhibition, and there 
I saw the producta of an immense variety of industries with the latest 
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improvements, from a new apparatus forelectric lighting withont the high 
tension so dangerous to life that is a drawback in the present mode, to 
a machine for washing clothes by means of steam, and school fur- 
niture so manufactured as to avoid the evils such as shortsightedness, 
which result from the use of the present kind of furniture. The 
kind Colonel also showed me the engine factory of Tangyes, Gillott's 
pen factory, and a pin factory. He then took me to the Birminghann 
Municipal Offices and Town Hall, both of which are splendid buildings, 
and in the afternoon to the Liberal Club, where I saw a great many- 
members in the dining and the smoking-rooms. Mr. Chamberlain 
came in a short while after we entered, and I was introduced to him 
by the Colonel. A short but interesting conversation followed. Mr. 
Chamberlain endeavoured to excuse himself fiom attending to the 
affairs of India, while I strove hard to fix the ultimate responsibility 
of governing the country on the British Parliament and through it oa 
each member, and especially on the leaders of parties. 

After having seen so much of England I started from London for 
Vienna on the 20th. I went by way of Paris where I could spend 
only two days, during which, however, I saw so much as to make my 
head giddy. I saw the artificial lakes, the grand cascade, the race-course, 
the dismantled palace of St. Cloud, the palace, galleries, and park 
of Versailles, the Louvre, Luxembourg, Pantheon, the porcelain and 
tapestry manufactories which, I was told, are maintained at the expense 
of Government, and other places. Paris appeared to me to be a beau« 
tifal town, the palace at Versailles with the parks and avenue in front 
is superb, and the pictures at that palace and in the Louvre are 
innumerable and beautiful. The French appeared to me to be a nation 
of lovers of beauty and spared no expense, since the Government main- 
tained even factories for painting pictures on porcelain and weaving them 
by means of coloured thread. But when certain places in the town 
called to my memory the frightful deeds of the people during the 
first revolution and of the Commune in 1871, the melancholy reflection 
forced itself on me that even an intense love of beauty, which I consider 
to be heavenly, is not necessarily associated in the human heart with a 
heavenly or angelic character, and that it is a mere passion in the human 
breast like rage and resentment. I was sorry not to have met any of 
the French Oriental scholars in Paris. I had very little time, and 
besides I was told that one of them, Monsieur Senart, was not in town, 
and I subsequently learned that even Monsieur Barth was absent. From 
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Paris I went to Munich, where I stopped for a day. I found it to be 
a charminn; little town. There is an excellent museum, and a building 
in an elevated position called the Maximilian College, which commands 
a very fine view. I saw these and also a bronze colossus representing 
B.ivAfia, behind which there is a corridor in the shape ofthree sides of a 
rectnngle with marble busts of the great men of the country placed in 
niches in the walls. The view from this point also is commnudingt 
and in the light of tlie morning sun the place looked very chnrming 
and well suited for contemplation. From Munich I went on Saturday, 
the 25th, tu Vienna, the place of my destination, which I reached at 
about 9 p. M. 

The next morning Dr. Rost and Dr. Kielhom came to see me at the 
Hotel de France, which is situated close to the University. We wnlked 
together for about an hour and returned by a tramcar to the Univer- 
sity. The meetings of the Congress were held in this building, and the 
ofKce of the managing committee was also located there. We stepped 
into the office and signed our names in the Register of members* 
In the evening a conversazione was held at one of the hotels in order 
that the members of the Congress might mnke each other's acquain* 
tance. The attendance was very large, and I was introduced to and 
exchanged cards with a great many scholars. There were two Egyptians 
with an ivory complexion and Turkish caps, a Chinaman, the Secretary 
of tho Chinese legation in his national costume with the long pigtail, 
a Japanese in European costume, an Indian Mussulman, native of 
Alignrh and educated at Cambridge, similarly dressed, and myself with 
my turban and uparneih. The Chinaman's knowledge of French was 
greatly admired, and they said he spoke the language perfectly as 
well as a Parisian. 

The next morning at ten o'clock the members of the Congress 
gathered together in the large hall of the University. Opposite to 
them on the other side of a large table sat the members of the 
Committee of Organization with the minister of Public InsfructioQ 
and Archduke Rainer, who is a great patron of learning in Austria. 
The Archduke in a short speech declared the Congress open, after 
which the Minister of Public Instruction rose and welcomed the 
members of the Congress in the name of the Government. He was 
followed by the President. Baron Kremer, who delivered a long address 
in French. Then the leaders of the different deputations rose one 
afVer another and made a few obsenratioos» and those who had brought 
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presents for the Confess laid them on the table. In the aftemooti 
the different sections met in the rooms assigned to them, and 
after the election of the President and Vice-President, papers were 
read and discussed. As I belonged to the Aryan Section I witnessed 
the proceedings of its meetings onl y. I will therefore confine myself 
to an account of them. Onr President was Prof. Roth of Tubingen 
an J Vice-President, Prof. Weber, Among the members who attended 
were Dr. Rost of the IndiaOffice ; Professors Buhler of Vienna, Kielhorn 
of Gottingen, Ludwig of Pras;ue, Jacobi of Kiel, Leumann of Strasburg 
KCihn of Munich, Jolly of Wurzbiirg, andWindisch of Leipsic; Drs. 
Hoernle of Calcutta, Cartellieri of Vienna, Macdonell of Oxford, and Stein 
of Budapest ; and Nfes^rs. Bendall of the British Museum, Qrierson, 
a Bengal Civilian, and McAuliffe, a Panj'tb Civilian, and Capt. Temple. 
Dr. Cast of the Royal Asiatic Society of London attended some of the 
meetings, and we had an American gentleman of the name of Leland, 
who has made the language of the Gipsies his special study. There 
were two French scholars of the names of MillouS and (juimet, and an 
Italian scholar named Lignana. There were other members whose 
namdi I do not remember. Oar average attendance was about 45. Prof. 
Max Muller did not come on account of the unfortunate occurrence 
I have already mentioned, and the other scholars conspicuous by 
their absence to me, at least, were Professors Oldenberg of Vienna, 
Aufrecht of Bonn, Kern of Leydon, Ei^galing of Edinburgh, and 
Dr. fiotitlingk of Jena. The Aryan section met also on the following 
days, the last sitting being held on Saturday. Englishmen and myself 
retd papers in English, and the German scholars in German with the 
exception of Dr. Stein, the Hungarian and Dr. Hoernle, who used 
English. Due of the French scholars only read a paper, and 
this was in French ; and the Italian read in the language of his 
country. These four languages only were recognised by the 
Congress. Mr. Bendall read a paper on the discovery in Nepal of a 
new alphabet with arrow-head characters. Specimens were exhibited 
on the occasion, but I felt convinced that the alphabet was only one 
of the many varieties of the NAgart, and what looked like arrow-heads 
were only the short horizontal strokes which occur at the top of each 
N igar! letter. They were thicker in this manuscript than usual and 
written in a manner to make one end narrower than the other. 
Mr. Orierson appeared before the section twice, once to read a paper on 
some of the dialects of the Hindi, and at another time with observations 
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on Tulasidisa and other Hindi poets. This gentleman has been doing 
very osefal work by studying the peculiarities of the Hindi, as spoken 
in the provinces of Behar and MithiU, and publishing grammars of 
the dialects prevalent there. The Aryan section adopted a resolution 
recommending to the Government of India the institution of a regular 
survey of the spoken dialects of India. I read at the first day's 
meeting extracts from my Report on the search for manuscripts which 
is now in the Press, and placed before the section an old Palm- 
leaf manuscript of a Jaina work hitherto unknown that had 
been discovered in the course of the search now conducted by 
Dr. Peterson and myself, and which wonld have been placed before 
the section by Dr. Peterson himself if he had been present. 
This excited a good deal of curiosity, and one of the scholars gave it as 
his opinion that the work belonged to that branch of the Jaina 
sacred literature which is known by the name of Pdrvas, and which 
is by some believed to be more ancient than the other branches, 
without, in my opinion, sufficient reason. At another meeting Prof. 
Roth made a few observations on the peculiarities of Vedic 
grammar, dwelling principally on the fact that when a noun and an 
adjective are used together the case termination is often found affixed 
to one of them only, as in the instances 7^:% ciJiHri, 'if^^ ^''^f^* ^- 
Prof. Jacobi read a paper in which he endeavoured to show that the 
Brahmanic hero*god, Krishna, was admitted by the Jainas very early, 
more than a century before the beginning of the Christian era, into 
the list of their holy personages. Prof. Kuhn appeared with a paper 
on the dialects of Kasmir and the Hindu Knsh. One of Dr. Biihler's 
pnpils, a young man of the name of Dr.Cartellieri showed, by comparing 
paasages in Subandhu's Vasavadatta with similar ones occurring in 
Bina'sK&dambarf, that B&na adopted, in a good many cases, Subandhu*s 
images, and often his very words and expressions, so that the doubts 
thrown on Subandhu's priority to Bana were groundless. Dr. Hoemle 
read a paper on an old manuscript of a work on Arithmetic found at 
Bakkhali in the north of Panjab in a ruined enclosure. It is written 
in a character which is a variety of the Kasmir character known by the 
name of Sarad4 ; and Dr. Hoemle thought it was transcribed in the 8th 
or 9th century. The character appeared to me not very different from 
or very much more ancient than that in which Kasmir manuscripts 
about 100 or 150 years old are written. Dr. Hoemle had read a paper 
on the same manuscript about three years before at a meeting of the 
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Bengal Asiatic Society, Mr. Leland read a paper on the Gipsy 
language, in which he traced the origin of the Gipsies to India ; Captain 
Temple gave some account of the Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs 
that he has been compiling ; the Italian scholar read a few remarks on 
the words Navagva and Dasagva occurring in the Rigveda ; and the 
French, an essay on the myth of Vrishabha, the first Tirthamkara of 
the Jainas. A few other papers were also read. 

At one of its meetings the Section adopted a resolution asking the 
Government of India to restore the appointment of epigraphical sur- 
veyor, as the arrangements proposed by Dr. Burgess for getting 
translations of inscriptions done by different scholars willing and 
qualified to do them were considered unsatisfactory, and to re-appoint 
Mr. Fleet to it. I must here observe that I did not quite approve of 
such a personal question being brought before that learned body. 

Que thing in connection with the work of the Semitic section that 
came to my notice must here be mentioned. Prof. Karabacek read a report 
on the paleographical results furnished by some of the papyri or docu- 
ments written on pieces of the papyrus which were found in Egypt. 
These were purchased by the Archduke Rainer, who paid more than 
2.7,000 florins for them. I went to the place where they are kept and 
exhibited, and was told that some of them were more than two thousand 
years old. There is among them an original order issued by the 
Caliph Amru, which bears his own signature. The papyri were found 
rolled up, and it is a very difficult thing to unroll them in a manner 
not to break them into pieces. This however is done very carefully by 
Prof. Karabacek and his coadjutors ; and there is a large photographic al 
apparatus in the building by means of which the papyri are photo- 
graphed, and copies of the size of the original printed off from the 
negative in the colour of the original. 

On Monday, or the first day, an evening party was given by the^ 
minister of Public Instruction. Besides the members of the Congress 
there were other distinguished guests, among whom was the British 
Ambassador, Sir Augustus Paget. On Wednesday, a sumptuous enter- 
tainment was given in the afternoon by the Burgomaster in the lar^e 
banqueting hall of the Rathhaus. The Rathhaus or Townhall is an 
extensive and noble building round which the learned guests were taken 
previous to their being led into the banqueting hall. Refreshments 
were laid on the table, and the best available music provided for 
the occasion. In the evening of the same day, there was a 
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reception at the resideace of Archduke Rainer. There was an un- 
limited supply of the best Viennese sweetmeats, and tea, coffee, and ices. 
A good many persons, including rajself, were introduced to the 
Archduke and the Duchess, who spoke a few words to them in 
German, French, or English. On Thursday, a grand dinner was giiren 
iu the evening by the Committee of organization, and there were toasta 
anil postprandial speeches as usual. In the afternoon of Friday, the 
members of the Congress were taken in riTcr-steamboats by the Danube 
canal and by a special train up a hill in the vicinity called Kahlenburg, 
the view from which is splendid. The whole city of Vienna lay at 
our feet at a short distance, and with hills on the sides, the scene was 
charming. We spent about an hour at the place and returned home 
a little after sunset. 

Dr. Buhler had told me a day or two before the dinner on Thursday 
to compose a few verses in Sanskrit and sing them in reply to one of 
the toasts. 1 said I would rather sing them at a meeting of the 
Aryan section, where I should have a select audience that would 
understand me. Accordingly 1 composed eight verses in different 
metres and sung them in the manner we usually do in India, at the 
final meeting of the Aryan section on Saturday morning. After that 
was over, 1 read some of the hymns in the Rigveda SamhitA in the 
manner in which they are recited by Vaidika Brahmans] here, as 
some of the German scholars were anxious to hear how the accents are 
indicated in pronunciation. 

The sight of so many men from different parts of Germany and 
Europe who had chosen a life of study and thought, and who applied 
themselves with such devotion and zeal to the study of the sacred 
language of my country and its varied literature, was very gratifying 
to me. The spirit that actuated them appeared to be that of the old 
Rishis of India, who cared little for worldly possessions and devoted 
themselves to a life of study and meditation. In the ancient times in 
India whenever any grand sacrifice was performed by a great king, 
Brahmans from all parts of the country assembled at the place and 
held debates and discussed abstruse points. One such congress of 
Rishis is reported in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad and the V4yu 
Punina. Janaka, the king of MithilA, performed a horse-sacrifice, and a 
great many learned Brahmans from the Kurupanchalas or the country 
about Thanesar, Mathura, Delhi, and Agra flocked to the place. Janaka 
wished to find out who among these was the most learned and knew the 
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Brahma or the highest truth the best, and therefore brought forth a 
thousand cows and tied pieces of gold of the weight of ten tolas to the 
horns of each. Then he said to the Brahmans : " That one among you 
who knows the Brahma the best should take away these cows." 
None of the Brahmans dared to take them, when Yfijoavalkya said to a 
pupil of his, '' Young man, drive these cows home." The pupil begsn 
to do so, when all the other Brahmans got angry, saying, " What^ 
does he think himself to be the one among us who knows the Brahma 
the best ?" Janaka had a priest of the name of Asvala, who said to him : 
" Well, Yajnavalkya, are you the one of us all who knows the Brahma 
the best." Yajnavalkya replied, '*I am but an humble servant of one 
who knows the Brahma the best ; I only want the cows." Then the 
priest Asvala put a question to Yajnavalkya, and he was followed by 
a great many others who put similar questions, requiring him to explain 
a large' variety of points concerning the ritual, the gods, the soul, the 
supreme cause of the world and the soul of all, good deeds, bad deeds, 
&c. Among his interlocutors was a lady of the name of GArgi 
YAchaknavi who, in her own words, "attacked him with two qvettions 
as a warrior of Kisi or Videhas attacks an enemy with two arrows on 
his strung bow." Yajnavalkya answered satisfactorily the questions of 
all. This is a celebrated chapter in that Upanishad, and is very impor* 
tant for the history of ancient Indian thought. The idea I endeavoured 
to bring out in the verses sung by me at the Congress was that this body 
of holy and learned Bis his, adored by gods and men, that had assembled 
at Mithila, the capital of the king of Videhas, on the occasion of the 
horse-sacrifice, had risen up again at Vienna, the capital of the Emperor 
of Austria, to dispel the darkness that had overspread the earth in 
this sinful age of Kali, out of pity for man. Asvala, the priest of 
Janaka, had assumed the form of Buhler, Yajnavalkya appeared as 
Weber and Roth, and Sikala as Kielhorn. Kahoda manifested 
himself as Jolly; and the remaining Bishis as Ludwig, Rost, Jaoobi, 
and the rest. There was a Viennese lady who attended the meetings 
of our section, and who takes very great interest in Indian literature 
and has read nearly all that has been written about it, as well as 
translations of Sanskrit works. She was our Gargi Vachaknavt. 

Such a compliment, I thought, these European scholars, and espe* 
cially the Germans, deserved. Ever since the discovery of Sanskrit, 
the Europeans have devoted themselves with their usual energy to the 
atodj of the language and ito literature, and to the solution of the 
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Tarious problems suggested by it. They have successfully traced the 

affinity of the SauBkrit with the ancient languages of Europe, classified 

tfee languages of the civilized world on a scientific principle, and the 

races that speak them, shown that the Aryans of India composed of 

Che three castes, Brahman, Eshatriya and Vaisya, belong to the same 

race as the ancient Greeks and Romans and the nations of modem 

Europe, except the Turks, the Hungarians, and the Fins, penetrated 

into the secret of the formation of human speech and the growth of 

myths, and constituted the science of language and comparative 

mythology. They have collected manuscripts from all parts of India, 

and from Nepal, Ceylon, Burma, and Siam ; and the Government 

of India has been assisting their efforts by instituting an archtelogical 

survey and search for manuscripts. They have examined the Yedas 

carefully, and traced out a great many facts concerning the original 

history and condition of the Indian Aryas, and compiled dictionaries, 

ooncordances, and grammars. The MahAbharata, Bam&yana some of 

the Pur&nas, and the law books, as well as the dramatical literature, 

have been subjected to a similar eiamination. Buddhism, the memory 

of which has faded away in India, has again been brought to our notice ; 

and its sacred texts, manuscripts of which are nowhere now found in 

India, have been rendered available to us. 

In this work of study and research the Germans, of all the nations 
of Europe, have been the foremost. Most of the great achievements 
i have briefly indicated above are due to their patient industry and 
critical acumen. We have had one great French scholar, and there 
are now two or three. Englishmen first of all discovered Sanskrit, as 
was of course to be expected from the fact of India's having fallen into 
their hands, and we have had first-class English scholars, such as 
Colebrooke and Wilson. But somehow Sanskrit and philological 
studies have not found a congenial soil in the British isles. While 
there are at present twenty- five German scholars at least who have 
heen working in the different branches of Sanskrit hterature and have 
published something, we have not more than five among Englishmen. 
England employs Germans in connection with her philological work. 
The best Sanskrit scholar in the country is a German, and the 
Professor of Sanskrit at Edinburgh and the Librarian of the India 
office are Germans. There is a German in charge of manuscripts in 
the British Museum and the Assistant Librarian at the Bodleian is a 
fiuDgarian. The Germans are the Brahmans of Europe, the French 
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the Kshatriyas, and the English the Vaisyas ; though as was the case in 
India, the Brahmans of Europe have now taken to a military occupa- 
tion. The great excellence of German scholarship consists in the 
spirit of criticism and comparison that is brought to bear on the facts 
that come under observation, and in the endeavour made to trace the 
gradual development of thought and language and to determine the 
chronological relations of events. 

So much for the bright side of the picture. But it has also a dark 
Bide, to shut our eyes to which will do no good to the cause or to any- 
body. The proper and fruitful exercise of the critical and comparative, 
or what might be called the historical spirit, depends upon innate 
ability and a naturally sound judgment. These are not to be found 
everywhere, and often we meet with instances in which very com- 
prehensive conclusions are based upon the most slender evidence. 
Though it is true that a native does not easily look at the language, 
thought, and institutions of his country from the critical standpoint, 
while the first impulse of an intelligent foreigner is to do so, still there 
are some disadvantages under which the foreigner must labour. He 
has no full and familiar knowledge of what he subjects to a critical 
examination. In the case of European Sanskrit scholars there is besides 
always a very strong disinclination to admit the high antiquity of any 
book, thought, or institution, and a tendency to trace Greek 
influence everywhere in our literature; while not seldom the^ major 
premise in the reasoning is that the Indians cannot have any good in 
them, since several times in the course of their history, they allowed 
themselves to be conquered by foreigners. Oftentimes the belief that 
the Brahmans are a crafty race prevents a full perception of the truth. 
Of course, scholars of ability and sound judgment shake off such 
tendencies and prejudices ; and among these I may mention, since I 
do not wish to make invidious comparisons between living scholars. 
Dr. Muir of Edinburgh and Prof. Goldstucker. 

But independently of such defects in the exercise of the critical 
faculty, there are very important branches of Sanskrit literature which 
are not understood in Germany and Europe. I had a conversation 
with Dr. Kielhorn on this subject the day after I reached Vienna. I 
said it appeared to me that works in the narrative or Puranic style and 
the dramatic plays were alone properly understood in Europe, while 
those written in the style of discourse or works on philosophy and 
exegesis were not. He replied that even several of the dramatic plays 
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and works on Poetics were not understood. Mistakes are constantly 
made when a scholar endeaTours to interpret and criticise a work or 
passages in a work belonging to any of the Sastras, as we call them ; 
and often the sense of passages containing idiomatic expressions in 
other works also is not perceived. A scholar reads such a work or 
interprets such expressions and passages with the aid of a grammar 
and a dictionary ; but a clear understanding of them requires an amount 
of previous knowledge which cannot be derived from either. As 
to positive command over Sanskrit, I had an illustration in the shape 
of a card which was given to me by a Professor at the Congress on 
which two verses in the easiest of Sanskrit metres, the Anushtubh, 
composed by him, are printed. In three of the four lines the metre 
is violated, and there is a bad compound in the second verse. If the 
study of Greek was not successfully carried on in Western E)urope 
before the fall of Constantinople drove many learned Greeks into that 
part of the continent, it is of course not reasonable to expect that Sans- 
krit literature should be properly understood in Europe without instruc- 
tion from the old Pandits of India. This defect was first of all clearly 
perceived by those German scholars who spent a good many years in 
India ; and now it has been acknowledged by others also, thouo-h there 
are still some whose reliance on a grammar and a dictionary continues 
unbounded. And the Germans have already begun to remedy the 
defect. Dr. Garbe was sent more than a year ago to this country at 
the expense of the Prussian Government to study Indian philosophy. 
lie lived at Benares for a year and read one or two works with some 
of the Pandits there, and has recently returned to his country. 
Dr. Kielhom has undertaken to publish an edition of the K;'*6ika an 
old commentary on Panini's Siltras containing copious notes and 
exphuations of a nature to enable the European s^cholar to understand 
the intricacies of the style of grammatical exegesis. And on the last 
day of my J'tay at Vienna, Dr. Buhler told me that he had on that 
day called on the Minister of Public Instruction to represent to him 
the necessity of having an Assistant Professorship of Sanskrit in 
connection with the University of Vienna. This he means for 
Dr. Ilultzsch ; but his ultimate idea is that large Universities such as 
those of Berlin and Vienna should have an Assistant Professorship to 
be held by a Sanskrit Master of Arts of the Bombay University, and 
on Dr. Ilultzsch being raised to the Professorship or provided for 
elsewhere, he will have an Indian in his place. This 1 believe is a good 
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idea, in the interejsts of both European and Indian Sanskrit scholarship; 
but the principle involved in it, viz., a close intercourse between the 
scholars of the two countries, deserves to be carried out in other 
ways. This also has not escaped the attention of Dr. fiuhler; for 
though he is not now in his bodily form present in India, he carries 
on an active correspondence with many persons here, and has recently 
issued a prospectus about a Vienna Oriental Journal which will eon« 
tain several articles in English intended to be read by us here. I have 
no doubt that such a close iutercourse will be productive of benefit to 
us here. New ideas and views about matters in Sanskrit literary 
history are constantly started in Germany, and these will stimulate 
thought and inquiry among us, and we shall be able to make use of our 
knowledge either to confirm or refute them, and put forth new ideas and 
views of our own. It is very much to be wished that more of us devoted 
ourselves to learning and research. Every year our University turns 
out a good many Sanskrit scholars, and but few have hitherto made 
scholarship the occupation or pleasure of their lives. But physical 
wants claim attention first, and unless somebody in his liberality makes 
provision for them, there is little hope that we shall have many 
scholars among us. The necessity of endowing Professorships for 
the advancement of learning and science among us was recently urged 
with characteristic ability on the attention of his audience by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University and. our President; and I gave expression 
in my humble way to the same idea in my first Wilson Lecture and 
in my evidence before the Education Commission ; but there is no hope 
of Government being able to do anything in the matter in the present 
state of circumstances, while as regards ourselves there is little public 
spirit among us, and the liberality of Khojas, Parsis, and Hindus flows 
m other channels, and no one has the power of diverting it into 
this. 

Another feeling which the sittings of the Congress evoked in me and 
to which I gave expression in my verses, was that of admiration for the 
respect for human nature and brotherly sympathy for mankind which, 
I thought, were evinced by the interest which so many people took in 
the condition, the thought, and languages of the people of Asia, Afriea 
and Polynesia, so inferior to Europeans in all that constitutes civilization. 
I also thought that international congresses such as this were calculated 
to promote good feeling between the different nations of Europe, so 
as to render war impossible in the course of time. And from what 
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1 saw (hiring my hasty visit it appeared to me that Earope was 
approaching towards a reahzation of this ideal. There is hardly so 
much difTerence as regards external appearance and manners between 
the difTerent nations of Europe as there is between the different races 
of India, though their languages are more widely different than those 
of Northern India. Their dress, their modes of eating, their social 
manners, and their institutions are a ^ood deal more alike than ours. 
Any invention or discovery made in one country finds its way easily 
into another. The railway trains of one country run in continuation 
of those of another, and the postal and telegraphic arrangements are 
such as one might expect only in a country under one and the 
same Government. Travellers are always going from one country 
to another, and everywhere there are hotels where their comfort and 
convenience are carefully attended to. So that, to an external 
observer, Europe appears in times of peace to be one country. And 
I saw a pantomimic show in one of the theatres in Vienna which 
intensified my general impression. At first girls in European costume 
appeared dancing on the stage. Then was shown the digging of the 
8uez Canal and the plying of steam-boats in it. This was followed by 
a representation of the cutting of the Mount Cenis tunnel; and 
afterwards appeared men and women in the costumes of all countries, 
with some in our Indian costume, and a number of negro boys. And 
they all danced together in joy, the negro boys beating time. This 
idea of a universal brotherhood was, I thought, the most precious 
product of European civilization, more valuable by far than railways 
and electric telegraphs. And it was in such a mood of thought that 
I opened my versified Sanskrit address with the words, ** Supreme 
over all is that brotherly feeling for mankind which prompts the constant 
endeavours of these men to study the languages, the sciences, and arts 
of Eastern races so utterly different from themselves ;*' and ended 
it by saying, '* May Congresses such as this conduce to knit different 
countries together in friendship, to the cessation of war, and to the 
prosperity of mankind." 

I was however not free from disturbing thoughts. Though all this 
Oriental learning had probably its origin in a respect for human nature,, 
still a mere love of reputation and a desire to conform with the fashion of 
the day, are the motive causes in most individual cases. Though the 
whole external look of Europe makes for peace, still ever since the idea' 
expressed in the lines 

li 
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Till the war-drnm throbbed no longer and the battle-flags were furled. 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world, 

was distinctly formulated, there have been many wars in EuropCy and 
many more times have the Europeans fought Asiatics and Africans and 
crushed them. And I remember that the advancement of oriental 
learning was looked forward to in some quarters as one of the happy 
results of one of these latter wars ; so that, love of oriental learning 
is not necessarily associated with good-will for the oriental races. 
A German Sanskrit Professor once said to me that he liked social 
equality being given to the natives of India, but not political equality, 
and that he considered the Ilbert Bill to be mischievous. I told him 
that in Ceylon and the presidency towns the native magistrates did 
actually exercise the power of trying European offenders. He did not 
know that, he said, but still proceeded to defend his position, and 
bringing his oriental learning to his aid, observed, " Oh, Buddhism has 
softened the Ceyloncse, so that they might exercise that power ; but 
the case is different in India." I listened quietly, thanking my country's 
stars that she had not fallen into the hands of Germans. And two of 
the most civilized nations in Europe have for the last fifteen years 
been making preparations with their usual energy for a grand human 
sacrifice, in which the blood of about eight million human victims is 
to be poured on the altar of the goddess of nationality. Even the 
Oriental professors of those two nations are full of warlike sentiments ; 
and there is a firm determination to destroy the hated enemy or die. 
So that, the spirit of humanity, though evolved in the course of 
European history, has been entirely driven out of the field of action by 
the spirit of nationality. The very physical energy of the European 
races and the importance attached to mere material greatness, are 
unfavorable to the further growth of that spirit. And in this matter, 
at least the prophecy of the old Locksley Hall has not been fulfilled, 
and there is ground for the despondency expressed in the new. After 
the Congress was over I stayed for a week more in Vienna, and saw 
the museums, the picture galleries, and other sights. I left the plaee 
on Sunday, the 10th of October, for Venice, where I spent three days. 
I have already taken up so much of your time, that I have little 
left for conveying to you some of my general impressions. I 
will, however, do so hastily. Everywhere the energy of the European 
races and the orderly shape that they give to everything made a deep 
impression on my mind. On my way from Brindisi to Calais, I observed 
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on the sides of the railway in Italy vines and trees planted in straight 
lines at equal distances, and in Southern France, happy looking villages 
with nice roads laid out, and grass so well trimmed as to give the fields 
and even the slopes of hills a smooth appearance. Everywhere the 
hand of man was to he seen. In London I was impressed with the 
immense wealth of the people, and their devotion to business. In pri- 
vate dwellings and in shops all things are nicely arranged. The 
shops are generally in substantial buildings, and the shopkeeper is always 
seen standing or sitting on a high stool, ready to attend to his customers. 
The aflFairs of every large establishment where a number of men are 
employed are conducted with the regularity of a machine. Wherever I 
went I could not avoid making comparisons between what I saw and what 
exists in India. I felt that with our fields neglected except for getting a 
harvest or two, our things lying about in a disorderly condition in 0U|. 
houses and our shops, and our shops constructed of wooden planks and 
our shopkeepers often dozing in their seats, we are considerably inferior 
in point of energy to the European races, and especially to the English. 
When I saw the exhibition at Birmingham and observed how some im- 
provement or other is always made in machines, implements, and arts, 
and how new arts and industries spring up, I could not avoid remarking 
to my kind friend Colonel Phelps, "Your intellects are always awake, 
ours arc dormant." Indian Implements and arts are now in that condition 
ill which they were in the time of Mauu. The English people possess 
a vast power of organization. Those of them who hold the same view 
on any matter easily combine together to advance that view, and thus 
form clubs and associations. I was struck when I heard that the 
National Liberal Club in London had 5,000 members. In India hardlv 

• 

so many as five persons can be found to lay aside their jealousies and 
combine for the advancement of a cause. In every one of the towns 
I visited there are one or more museums, and in most of them picture 
galleries. Both the Government and the people take pride in them 
and in other institutions of the kind, and are ready with their contribu- 
tions of money for their improvement. We have no museum any- 
where in India worthy of the name, and picture galleries are never 
dreamt of. I saw a splendid free library at Birmingham 
maintained by the municipality, and in the Guildhall in London, • 
and was told that all the municipalities in England had such free 
Jiljraries. We never heard of anything of the kind in Lidia. 
Even such a rich municipality as that of Bombay with its surplus of 
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five lacs does not maintain an institution of the kind, and it is a matter 
of no little wonder that the idea should not have heen put into the 
heads of the members of our Corporation by any European gentlemen 
or a native who has been to England. The means of communication 
throughout Europe are, as I havo already stated, perfect, though the 
Customs Officers on the frontiers of a country give some trouble, and 
there are establishments in all places for the accommodation of travel- 
lers. Travelling, therefore, is so easy, that a timid Hindu like myself, 
who cannot speak French or German, could go from London to Vienna, 
and thence to Venice, alone, without the least difficulty. All that I 
saw in Europe deepened the impression that, as we are, we are an 
inferior race in point of energy. We are far behind Europe, and 
especially England, in all those matters that I have just noticed, and 
ours is what Principal Wordsworth calls a feeble civilization ; though 
I believe the vigorous civilization of Europe is now on its trial, and 
the war between the French and the Germans which must come 
some day, and the socialistic and nihilistic movements, if they make 
further progress, will determine whether it is not one-sided, and its 
ideals have not been chiefly, if not exclusively, material. And in this 
respect we should by no means be very anxious to realize it among 
ourselves. 

One point more, and I have done. When I set my foot on the 
soil of Italy and saw the Italian Custom-house officers, policemen 
and others, exercising their authority, the thought entered my 
mind, " But a few years ago this country was cut up into 
a number of little states, most of them despotically governed, 
and now these pople have become one nation and got representa- 
tive institutions" ; and I cast a wistful eye at their newly-acquired 
independence. V^hile in London I once went to see the Tower 
with my friend Dr. Rhys Davids, and when I was shown the place 
where Anne Boleyn, Catherine Howard, and Lady Jane Grey were 
executed, and also the dungeon into which those persons who were 
obnoxious to the reigning prince or his courtiers were cast quietly and 
in a manner unknown to anybody, 1 observed to my friend, " You 
are a wonderful people ; three centuries ago you were governed by 
monarchs nearly as absolute and despotic as any that reigned in India, 
and you have now gradually worked out your freedom without shed- 
ding much blood; while we have not succeeded in emancipating ourselves 
during the last twenty-five centuries," Notions such as these were 
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present in my mind during the time I was in Earope ; but after a while 
I asked myself, what it was that I wished? Should I like that the 
English had never conquered the country? I at once said, *^No.'' 
For, as I had already observed to my friend, we really were not free 
under the old native monarchs. Under them there was no possibility 
of our having any idea of that European civilization which I so much 
admire, there was hardly much security of life and property, and 
there was little possibility of a man travelling from one province to 
another vithout being looted. And we should in that case have had no 
post- office or roads or railways or electric telegraphs or printing presses ; 
and above all, that education wliich has now opened our eyes to our own 
defects, and given birth to new aspirations. And how was it possible that 
they should not subjugate the country when it was in the lowest state of 
political degradation, with selfishness reigning supreme, rival competi- 
tors for thrones or for power intriguing against each other and 
asking their aid, and the people at large maintaining their traditional 
indifference? Would I then wish that the English voluntarily retired 
from the country — for driving them away was out of the question — and 
left us to govern ourselves? Even here I had no hesitation in saying 
* No." If they should retire, we should immediately return to the old 
state of things. For though we talk about public spirit, public duty, 
nationality, and things of that sort, these ideas have not deeply sunk 
into our nature. Self-interest is as strong a motive with us as it 
ever was before. There is a lamentable want of serious thought 
amongst us. Childishness is rampant everywhere. We are divided 
into castes and communities that have not yet learnt to make commop 
cause with each other. We still want that energy and those orderly 
modes of action, and that power of organization, which are necessary 
in order that we may progress in civilization ; and we shall only 
lose the ground which we have gained under the British, and shall Be 
unable to form a strong Government ; and all the benefits of a higher 
civilization that we at present enjoy will be lost to us. I believe 
it to be an act of Divine Providence that the English alone of all the 
candidates who appeared about the same time for the empire of India 
should have succeeded. The Marathas, the Portuguese, the Dutch, and 
the French were all weighed in the balance and found wanting, and the 
empire was given to the English. For the Marathas possessed the usual 
vices of Indian rulers, the Portuguese were intolerant and forced 
their reUgion on the people, the Dutch have made the natives of the 
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countries they conquered hewers of wood and drawers of water, and 
the French are volatile and have no settled principles. Of the other 
nations of Europe, the Germans and Austrians do not themselves enjoy 
that freedom that we do under the British, and Russia is the most 
despotic of all European states, and is perhaps as harharous as ourselves 
without our mildness. But England is a nation that has worked out 
its freedom. She gave liberty to the Negro slaves at a vast sacrifice of 
money ; and it is the only country in Europe where the sentiment of 
humanity has made progress. It is impossible that such a country 
should treat us as slaves ; or like the Dutch reduce us to the condition 
of mere artisans and labourers. Reflections such as these quieted me, 
and I was content that the English should rule over us, notwithstand- 
ing that there are very few Sanskrit scholars among them. In this 
frame of mind I got on board the steamer " Siam." The next morning, 
a fellow-passenger of the name of Colonel Noble, Commissioner of 
Sahet Mahet in Oudh, came and sat near me. He asked me a variety 
of questions, one of which was, " How will you manage about caste 
after your return to your country." I said: ** When I go back I shall 
livo with my family as a Hindu that I am, as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened, and will not invite caste opposition. If notwith- 
standing, I find myself in difficulties these must be put up with ; 
for it is of the highest importance that we should visit Europe, if we 
would march on, side by side with our rulers, towards a higher goal." 
"That word *rulers*," says Col. Noble," that you have used, I do not like. 
For it is the feeling of a great many Englishmen that we are but 
your brothers to direct and guide you towards a brighter future." I 
was highly delighted, and thought that if all the statesmen and 
officers in whose hands the destinies of India were placed were 
actuated in all that they did by such a feeling as this, we should 
be the happiest people on earth ; we should forget that we 
were governed by foreigners, and look upon the British Government 
as our own national government. There were a good many other 
passengers on board who were very courteous and kind to me, and 
with whom I had pleasant conversations. Among them were Mr. 
Shcppard, Revenue Commissioner, Northern Division, and a good 
many other civilians belonging to Bombay, Madras, and the North 
Western Provinces. The charge of hauteur usually brought against 
Anglo-Indians I found to be false on board the steamer. The Siam 
dragged its slow length along the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, the 
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Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean, and at last we found ourselves in the 
harbour of Bombay. In the bustle and commotion which followed 
in consequence of everybody's desire to go on shore at once, I made 
my way to the place where Colonel Noble was, and took his leave 
with the words, *' Your sentiments with regard to my people are, no 
less than your name. Noble," and came away. 
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Art. V. — On the Alleged Practice of Nezt-of-Kln Marriages 
in Old Irdih* By Dastur Dabab Pbshotan Sanjana. 

In the history of primitive marriage there are few subjects which 
exceed in gravity and interest the much-discussed question of the 
existence of next-of-kin marriages in ancient Iran, of marriages between 
blood- relations of a near or remote degree among the early Zoroastrians. 
Although the attention of Parsi students of Zoroastrianism has often 
been drawn to this delicate question by the labours of esteemed European 
Oriental scholars, still it is strange to find how few of us have endea- 
voured to throw any light upon it, merely contenting ourselves with a 
bare denial of the existence of any trace of such marriage practices 
in our Sacred Writings. The causes of this remarkable omission may 
be easily discovered in the manifold difficulties attending an examina- 
tion of the evidence on the subject, which is met with in Western 
classical history and in Iranian archives. These difficulties are attribut- 
able partly to want of acquaintance with the languages of the original 
works ; partly to the obscurities of those Avesia and Pahlavi passages 
which are supposed by f«>rcigners to refer to marriages between nearest 
kinsfolk; and partly to the discouragement arising from the uniformity 
of judgment of some of the best European authorities confirming the 
accounts given by Greek historians. 

In all the inquiries which have long engaged the attention of Euro- 
pean Orientalists, their efforts have been directed almost exclusively to 
verifying the testimony of classical reports to the effect that marriage 
between the nearest blood-relations was not an uncommon practice 
among the old Iranians in the times of the Achtcmenidrc, the Arsacidne 
and the Sasanidae. Nay, it has even come to pass that several European 
sacants have claimed to have discovered positive evidence of such 
marriages in the Sacred Writings and in the later Pahlavi works of the 
Iranians themselves. Guided solely by their opinions, the Rev. J. van 
den Gheyn, S.J., in his well-known French Essay on "Comparative 
Mythology and Philology,'' has been led to remark with reference to 
the moral tenets of the A vesta* : — 



* Vulr * KfHtiiia iJc }fijtJi"l,t<jir cf th' Phil.olojie C*>ni jxirrc,' par J. van (ieii 

^Jhoyn, S.J ; }-'(uihi Erfini^nnc.^, II. Lc.^ Ktiid<'< Af'r.<ti<iH€i d*' M. Ueldner, 
§ i— Morale, pp. 231-234:— 
13 
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" If the Mazdian writers delighted in psychological analysis, they 
were still more fond of discussions relating to morals. The Mszdian 
religion can boast of having the soundest, the sublimest and the 
most rational system of morals among all the non«Uhristian religions* 
The basis of these morals rests on the free volition of man 

" But side by side with these doctrines, so perfect and so rational, 
one may well be astonished to see that Mazdism approved of a 
doctrine which strangely contrasts with our ideas of morality. We 
mean to refer to the well-known KhvStdh'daB, exalted as one of the 
most meritorious and sacred acts. This term, however, designates the 
incestuous marriage between near relations, even between father and 
daughter, son and mother, brother and sister. What could be more 
repulsive? How could a religion of so sublime a nature as Mazdisro 
have inculcated such a practice? That is an historical question 
relating to the Avest^. We ought, therefore, to put it aside. 

'*The modern Parsis, it is true, have not preserved such immoral 
customs. They even protest with energy against the accusation of 
having ever taught any such doctrine. Unfortunately, they cannot 
burn their ancient books, the unimpeachable testimony borne against 
them." 

Such is the observation of the Rev. Mr. Gheyn. It is not, however, 
the outcome of personal investigations in the field of Iranian literature^ 
but is almost exclusively founded on the latest sources of Oriental 

'* Si les ^criv&ins m&zd^ns aimaient les distinctions psyohologiqiies, ila 
^taient bien pins £pria des discnssiona de morale. La religion niazd^nne 
peat 80 yanter d'avoir, parmi tons les cultes non Chretiens, la morale la pins 
taine, la pi as haute et la pins raisonnable* Les baBes de la morale s'appnient 
ior la libre volonti de rhomme 

" Mais k odtd de ces doctrines si saines et li raisonnables, on pent s'ftonner 
de voir appronver ane doctrine qni oontrasto ^trangement avec nos id^es de 
morality. Nona voolona parlor dn famenx Khvituk-dat, exalt^ comme ane dea 
CBavres les pins miritoirea et lea plna saintes. Et oependant, oe terme d^aigne 
le mariage inoeataenz entre prochea parenta, voire mdme entre p^ et fiUe, fits 
•t m^re, fr^re et aoeiir ! Qaoi de plus rebntant P Comment ane religion d'nno 
natore ai €iev6e que le maxdeimne a-t-elle pn incalqaer ane telle pratiqae ? 
Ceat li ane qaeation hiatoriqae qai ae rattaofae i TAvesta. Noaa devona dono 
la laisaer de c6t^." 

" Lea Paraia modemea, on le oomprend, n'ont paa gard£ oes habitodea im- 
moralea. Hime ila proteatent ^nergiqaement oontre Taooasation d'avoir 
jamais enaeign^ pareille doctrine. Malhenrenaement, ila no peuvent aniantir 
Wars anoians Uvrea, implaoablea t^moins qai d^posant oontre 
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knowledge in the series of the '' Sacred Books of the East" planned 
by Prof. Max MuUer. But far more important obserTations on the 
subject, which claim our earnest attention, have been put forth bj 
some of those European literati who have delved deep in the mines of 
Oriental learning, and brought to light some of the most precious gems 
which will ever remain as monuments marking an important epoch in 
the history of Oriental literature. I beg to draw attention to the 
opinion of Dr. F. von Spiegel, a veteran Avesti scholar, which I have 
translated from the 3rd Vol. of his German work on *' Iranian 
Antiquities.'' {Erdnische Alter tAutMku**de,Yol III. pp. 678-679). He 
says : — " Much offence has always been caused in Europe by the mar- 
riages between near relations, namely, between brothers and sisters, be- 
tween fathers and daughters, between sons and mothers. Thry have 
their origin in the tribal relationship amongst the Irftnians. They 
married in their own tribe, since no misalliance could be contracted, 
and everybody regarded his own tribe and his own family as the most 
preferable one. So early as in the Avestd the marriage of near 
relations is recommended (Ys« XIII. 28, Vsp. III. 8) ; and it is also to 
the present day a custom among the nomads, whose daughters very 
often decline the most favourable offers of marriage out of their family 
circle, because they think that such marriages might convey them into 
a town, and likewise into a different tribe. The extreme case of such 
marriages between relations is the ^ marriage of brothers and sisters. 
According to Herodotus, Cambyses first introduced the custom of 
marriage between brothers and sisters ; but this is probably an error. 
The custom certainly existed already before him. That the kings were 
accustomed to take in marriage only the spouses of their rank from the 
family of the Achsmenidse is witnessed in two passages by Herodo- 
tus. For this reason the marriages between brothers and sisters were 
much in favour with the royal family. Cambyses married his sisters 
(Her. III. 31) ; Artaxerxes his two daughters (Plutarch Art. C. 27); 
Terituchmes his sister Koxana (Ktes. Pers. G. 54) ; the satrap Sysimi- 
thres even his mother (Curtius 8, 2, 19) ; KAb^d I. his daughter 
Sambyke. Agathias tells us that this custom also continued to later 
times.''* 

* Comparo Dr. Geiger, 0$HrAni$chs KuUmv^ p. 246 : — " Aaoh den WestfrA- 
niern war die Heirat von BlatsTerwandten nicht f remd. Sohon die klassitchen 
Antoren wisaen davon za beriohten. Herodot ist der irrigen AoBicht, dans 
Kambjies iie eingef iihrt babe, ali er seino Sch wester Aiossa zum Weite uabm. 
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Such, gentlemen, is the position of the European view fortified bj 
fragmentary references to ancient history, and frowning against the 
most glorious edifice of the old Iranian ethology, universally acknow- 
ledged to be the sublimest among the oldest religions of the world 
This position it is the solemn duty of every Zoroastrian student of 
Iranian antiquities to inspect with the light of evidence furnished 
abundantly by liistory, both Occidental as well as Oriental. It is as 
undesirable as it is unphilosophic to dwell with idle complacence on 
the high praise which European scholars have almost invariably 
bestowed on Zoroastrianism for its sublime ethical conceptions, and to 
ignore allegations as to the practices in question of the early followers 
of Zoroaster. One of the true criteria of the morality of a nation 
is its marriage institution. The moral life of society begins and is 
nurtured in the family. It is, therefore, scarcely possible to conceiye 
how a nation, much less a religion, which has been generally extolled 
for its pure system of morals, and proverbial for its strictly moral 
habits, should have sanctioned or tolerated a custom which must 
naturally have demoralized the highly valued precept of *'^ious mind, 
pious words, pious actionsy^ 

But, here, I may be allowed to observe that the Greeks who charged 
the Persians with the crime of next-of-kin marriages, and who were 
distinguished among the Western nations before the Christian era for 
the high stage of civilization they had reached, were not unfamiliar with 
incestuous enormities. (1) In the Pr^^a^io of Cornelius Nepos, the con- 

Gerade in dor koniglichen Familie kam sic hanfig vor. Man hatte hior beson- 
dorca Interesse daran, den Stanimbaum rein zu bowahren und das eigene 
Gesclilecbt moglicbst von anderen Familicn zu Bcpariorcn. Ansser Kambyses 
wSre Artaxerxes anzufiihren, der seine beido Tocliter heiratete, sowie Teri- 
tuchmes, der mit seiner Schwester Roxauo, \ und KobAd I, der mifc seiner 
Schwester Sambyko sich vermiihlto." — Also cf. L'Mus^on (1885), JDe5 if ai}»« 
Proprea Perao-AvesHques, par Th. Keipor, p]). 212 seq. 

' Comp. my ed. of C. K Ir&nians, vol. I. pp. 162.163 1 — " It affords indeed 
proof of a great ctbical tendency and of a very sober and profound way of 
thinking, that the AvestA people, or at least the priests of their religion, ar- 
rived at the truth that sins by thought must be ranked with sins by deed, and 
that, therefore, the actual root and source of everything good or bad mnst be 
Bought in tho mind. It vrould not be easy to find a pcoj)lo that attained un- 
der equal or similar historical conditions to such a height of ethical know- 
ledge." Also rf. "Christ and Other Masters," by the Rev. Mr. Hardwick, p. 
541: — '* In tho measure of her moral sensibility Persia may be fairly ranked 
among the brightest spots of ancient heathendom." 
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temporary of Cicero, it is said that ** Cimon, the greatest of the Athenians, 
wns not dishonoured for having espoused his sister on the father's 
side." (2) The celebrated comic poet Aristophanes, who flourished 
in the 6th century B. C, relates in verse 1371 of his comedy of 
The Frogs : — " He began reciting some of the verses from Euripides, 
where one perceives a brother miserable, having married his uterine 
sister." (3) Demosthenes in his Appeal against Eubulides of Miletus, 
asserts : ** My grandfather had espoused his sister not uterine,"* 
According to the Scholiast the marriage with a half-sister was per- 
mitted by law among the ancient Greeks. The details which 
M'Lennan has gathered on this subject, go to prove that the old 
Spartans were also accustomed to marry even their uterine sisters. 
Again, Mr. Robertson Smith remarks in his '' Kinship and Marriage 
in Enrly Arabia" (p. 162) : — •* At Athens we find marriage with a half- 
sister not uterine occurring in late times, and side by side with this 
we find an ancient tradition that before Cecrops there was a general 
practice of polyandry, and consequently kinship only through mothers." 
Mr. Wm. Adam points out that Xenophon's memoirs of Socrates 
refer to the intercourse of parents with children among the Greeks 
{vide his dissertation on " Consanguinity in Marriage," contributed to 
the Fortnightly Review. ^yo\. 11 p. 719). 

These are some of the facts which plainly indicate that the custom 
of consanguineous marriages did actually exist in ancient Greece at a 
very remote period. These facts are preserved in its native archives, 
which it is difficult to controvert. But, hence, it is allowable to 
infer that the Greek historians of old Iran were not unfamiliar with 
next-of-kin marriages before they wrote a word upon any Oriental 
history or religion, and that their sweeping assertion of the incestuous 
practices of the civilized Arians was to a certain extent due to their 
knowledge of the existence of such practices amongst Semitic nations" 
as well as amongst themselves. 

In reference to the reports of Greek historians on Oriental customs, 

* For those references to Greek incest I am indebted to the kindness of Mr- 
Justice West, President of the B. B. R. A. 8., and of Prof. J. Darmesteter. 

* In some of the sacred documents of the Jews, particularly in the books of 
Genesis and Exodos, it is recorded that Abraham was married to his half sister 
8arai, Nahor to his niece Milcah, Amram to his aunt Joohebed, and Lot to his 
two daughters. Genesis XIX. 36-38 says :— ** Thus were both the daughters 
of Lot with child by their father j and the first-born bare a aon, and called his 
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what assertion could be more sweeping; and loose than that of Ptolemy 
who (relying upon the authority of the Paraphraais of Proclas, who 
flourished in the 5th century B. C), when treating of India, Ariana, 
Gedrosia, Parthia, Media, Persia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia and Assyria, 
relates that " very many or most of the inhabitants of those countries 
intermarry with their own mothers" (vide Adam F. R. "Cons, in Mar.," 
p. 713). But can this vague statement support so grave a charge ? In 
the absence of something definite to go upon, some well attested 
instances, must we not pause before believing that the Itido-Iranians 
even as individual peooles, could ever be guilty of the heinousness 
they are charged with ? 

With these preliminary remarks I address myself to my task and 
lay before you what I purpose to demonstrate in the fullowiog pro- 
positions : — 

I. That the flight authority of some isolated passages gleaned 
from the pages of Greek and Roman literature, is wholly insufficient to 
support the odious charge made against the old Iranians of practising 
consanguineous marriages in their most objectionable forms. 

II. That no. trace, hint or suggestion of such a custom, can be 
pointed out in the Avesta or in its Pahlavi Version. 

III. That the Pahlavi passages translated by a distinguished 
English Pahlavi savant^ and supposed to have references to such a cus- 
tom, cannot be interpreted as upholding the view that next-of-kin 
marriages were expressly recommended therein. That a few of the 

nameMoab; .... and the yoiinger, she also bare a son and called his name 
Benammi." — At a mnch later period, the granddaughter of king Herod the 
Great is said to have married her an cle Philip. Again, the Assyrians are 
charged hj Lncian {Lucian de Sacrijiciiaj p. 183) with the guilt of close consan- 
gaineooB marriages. — Also Orosius, a Spanish Presbyter who flourished in the 
6th century after Christ, relates in his Eistoriarum adversus Paganos Lihri VII. 
that Semiramis, the widow of Ninas, married her own son, and authorized 
such marriages among her people in order to wipe out the stain of her own 
abominable action (c/. Adam, F, B.). The old Egyptians seem to have legalized 
the marriage between brothers and sisters (vide Rawlinson's History of Hero- 
dotus, vol. II., p. 429, note 1) ; and, according to Philo the Alexandrian Jew, 
there was no restriction even as to marrying one's whole sister {Philo de Sped' 
alibus Legibus, p. 778). The recently published work of Mr. Smith illoa- 
tratos the existence of the practice of marriage between nearest blood-relations 
among the early Arabs. — But how far all these statements as regards those 
Oriental nations may be reliable, I leave it to the students of their. historiea 
and religions to prove with positive evidence. 
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Pahlavi passages which are alleged to contain actual references to 
Biich marriages, do not allude to social realities but to supernatural 
conceptions relating to the creation of the first progenitors ot mankind. 

IV. That the words of the Prophet Zarathushtra himself, which 
are preserved in one of the strophes of the Gatha, Chap. LIIl., exprest 
a highly moral ideal of the marriage relation/ 

Without presuming to attack any particular European theory, I beg 
to put forward my humble impressions in confirmation of the first state- 
ment. Among the Western classical writers, who are concerned with 
Persian history orreiigiouithere are about fifteen who have touched upon 
tl)e subject of next-of-kin marriages in old Iran, and who belong to 
different periods, from the 7th century B. C. to the 6th century A. D. 
They are Xanthus (1. about B. C. 650) ; Herodotus (B. C. 48U-409) ; 
Ctesias (1. about B. C. 440) ; Strabo (B. C. 54 to A. D. 24) ; Plutarch 
(b. A. D. 66); Curtius (b. A. D. 70) > Tertullian (A. D. 160-240) > 
Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus, Diogenes Laertius and Tatian (f. in the 
2nd century A.D.) ; Minutius Felix and Athenseus (f. in the 8rd century 
A. D.) ; and Agathias (f. about A. D. 536-538). Of these, Tertullian, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Diogenes Laertius, Atheneeus, Curtius, 
and Minutius Felix ascribe incestuous marriages to the Persians generally, 
according to Mr. Adam, ' without any distinction or qualification.' The 
spurious works of Xanthus, as well as the genuine books of Strabo and 
Tatian, impute such practices to the Magians ahmC) without drawing 
any line of separation between the different M agian orders among the 
Chaldaeins or the Persians. Herodotus, Ctesias, Plutarch and Agathias 
make special mention of names of persons of rank,whom they charge with 
the guilt of such incest. Now, if we were to inquire to what dif* 

* Hore let mo draw attention to the opinion of Dr. L. II. Mills on the 
Contents of the GAthAs. In 8. B. E., Vol. XXXI., p. l,the translator observes i 
*' So far as a claim to a high position among the cariosities of ancient moral 
lore* is concerned, the reader may tmst himself freely to the impression that 
ho has before him an anthology which was probably composed with as fervent 
a desire to benefit the spiritaal and moral natores of those to whom it was 
addressed as any which the world has yet seen. Nay, he may provisionally 
accept the opinion that nowhere else are such traces of intelligent religious earn* 
estnesfl to bo found as existing at the period of the OAihAs or before them, save 
in the Semitic Scriptures. " Elsewhere he also remarks : *' Nowhere, at their 
period, had there been a human voice, so far as we have any evidence, which 
uttered thoughts like these. They are now, some of them, the great common- 
places of philosophical religion ; but till then they were unheard of (Agushtd).*' 
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ferent sources these reports owe their origin, we should find thut 
Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus and his pupil Origen, as well as the 
true Plutarch, based their statements with regard to this question on the 
authority of Ctesias (Adam, p. 715; Rawlinson, Herodotus Vol. I., 
p. 78). Diogenes Laertius, Strabo, and Curtius seem to rely upon 
the spurious works of Xanthus (vide Dr. Winilischmsnn, Zoroastriche 
Studierit p. 26S8eq,; Adam, p. 717)* The works of Athenssus nnd 
Curtius are supposed to be collections of extracts from the writings of 
historians, dramatists, and philosophers, who preceded them (cornp* 
Smith's * Classical Dictionary*, s. v,). In the absence of any available 
information it is difficult to trace the isolated reports of Tatian and 
Minutins Felix to either Xanthus or Ctedias or Herodotus. 
Consequently, the only independent sources of information, more or 
less authentic, seem to issue from only four of the classical writers 
above-named :^^Xanthas, Herodotus, Ctesias, and Agathias. Their 
reports may be considered to have modelled the tone of classical 
history relating to ancient IrAn. 

However, in an inquiry with regard to their evidence, the questions 
most important and most natural are: What is their authenticity? How 
far may their testimony be relied upon ? Are there any conflicting 
statements in these historians which should deter us from trusting 
implicitly to their guidance? 

It is admitted that no two nations have ever succeeded in 
thoroughly understanding the manners and customs of each other. 
If this is so in our own day, when the means of information are 
numerous and ready to hand, what can we expect in those remote 
ages when the sources of informatiun were very few and very uncertain. 
Again, it is necessary to be on our guard against putting absolute 
faith in any particular Greek writer.— Regarding Xanthus, Dr. 
Windischmann, in his German essay on classical testimony relating 
to Zoroaster, published in his posthumous work Zoroastriiche 
Studient slates (p. 268) : — •* As to the authenticity of the works of 
Xanthua (B. C. 529), a later writer, Artemon of Cassandra, advanced 
some doubts, and believed that they were substituted five 
centuries after by one Diunysius Skytobrachion (f. about B. C. 120), 
a native of Alexandria.'* This view is strongly supported, as the 
writer says, by his tutor Prof. Welckcr. Also it is the opinion of 
Dr. Smith, expressed in his * Classical Dictionary', that •* The genuine- 
ness of the Four Books of Lydian History, which the ancients 
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possessed under the nsroe of Xanthus, and of which some consider- 
able fragments have come down to us, was questioned by some of the 
ancient grammarians themselres. There has been considerable con- 
troversy respecting the genuineness of this work among modem 
scholars. It is certain that much of the matter in the extant 
fragments, is spurious." 

*' The Persian informants of Herodotus," says Mr. 6. Rawlinson in 
bis Introduction to the ' History of Herodotus' (pp. QT^ 69), *' seem 
to hare consisted of the Boldiern and officials of various ranks, with 
whom he necessarily came in contact at Sardis and other places, where 
strong bodies of the dominant people were maintained cons^ntly. 
He was born and bred up a Persian subject ; and though in his own 
city Persians might be rare visitants, everywhere beyond the limits of 
the Grecian states they formed the official class, and in the great 
towns they were even a considerable section of the population. There 
is no reason to helieve that Herodotus ever set foot in Persia Proper^ 
or was in a country where the drian element preponderated^ Hence 
his mistakes with regard to the Persian religion which he confounded 

with the Scythic worship of Susiania, Armenia and Gappadocia 

Herodotus, too, was by natural temperament inclined to look with 
favour on the poetical and the marvellous, and where he had to choose 
between a number of conflicting stories, would he disposed to reject 

the prosaic and commonplace for the romantic and extraordinary 

Thus his narrative, where it can be compared with the Persian monu- 
nental records, presents the curious contrast of minute and exact 
agreement in some parts with broad and striking diversity in others, 
Unfortnn<itely, a direct comparison of this kind can but rarely be made, 
owing to the scantiness of the Persian records at present discovered ; 
but we are justified in assuming from the coincidences actually observ- 
able, that at least some of his authorities drew their histories from 
the monuments ; and it even seems as if Herodotus had himself had 
access to certain of the most important of thos^ documents which were 
preserved in the archives of the empire." — Whatever might be the 
opinion of Mr. Rawlinson, one thing is clear on its face, that the 
truthfulness of the Persian informants upon whom Herodotus had 
depended was not quite beyond suspicion, vis,^ the utter silence of 
Herodotus upon the founder of the Persian religion. While Xanthns 
is believed to have made mention of Zoroaster and his laws, while 
Plaio who flourished 55 years after Herodotus, and must have drawn 

14 
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his materials consequently from sources as old as those of the Ifttter, 
freely alludes to Zoroaster, it is impossible to conceive how Herodotus 
\vho has described Persian Hfe and Persian religion so elaborately, 
should have been unfamiliar with the name of the Prophet of the land 
and the founder of the religion. Should we not assume that Herodotus 
became acquainted with the Magian belief merely through oral 
tradition recounted by persons who were ill-disposed towards the Magi, 
and who, therefore^ were loth to divulge the name of their renowned 
Prophet. 

Mr. G. Rawlinson remarks further on (pp. 11 ieq,) : — *' Several ancient 
writers among them two of considerable repute> Ctesias ^the court* 
physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon, and Plutarch, or rather an author 
who has made free with his name, have impeached the truthfulness 
of the historian Herodotus, and maintained that his narrative is eutitled 
to little credit. Ctesias seems to have introduced his own work to 
the favourable notice of his countrymen by a formal attatk on the 
veracity of his great predecessor, upon the ruins of whose reputation 
he hoped to establish his own. He designed his history to supersede 
that of Herodotus, and feeling it in vain to endeavour to cope with 
him in the charms of composition, he set himself to invalidate his 
authority, presuming upon his own claims to attention as a resident 
for seventeen years at the court of the great king. Professing to 
draw his relation of Oriental affairs from a laborious examination of 
the Persian archives, he proceeded to contradict, wherever he could 
do so without fear of detection, the assertions of his rival ; and he 
thus acquired to himself a degree of fame and of consideration to 
which his literary merits would certainly never have entitled him, 
and which the course of detraction he pursued could alone have 
enabled him to gain. By the most unblushing efiFrontery he succeeded 
in palming off his narrative upon the ancient world as the true and 
genuine account of the transactions, and his authority was commonly- 
followed in preference to. that of Herodotus, at least upon all points 
of purely Oriental history." • 

Now regarding Ctesias, the same writer observes : — " There were 
not wanting indeed in ancient times some more critical spirits, e.^. 
Aristotle and the true Plutarch, who refused to accept as indisputable 
the statements of the Cnidian physician, and retorted upon him the 
charge of untruthfulness which he had preferred against Herodotus. 
It was difficult, however, to convict Ctesias of systematic fabehood. 
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until Oriental materials of an authentic character weve obtaiDed 
by which to test the conflicting accounts of the two writers. A 
comparison with the Jewish Scriptures* and with the natire history of 
Berosus, first raised a general suspicion of the bad faith of Ctesias, 
whose credit few moderns have been bold enough to maintain against 
the continually increasing evidence against him. At last the coup de 
prdee has been given to his small remaining reputation by the recent 
Cuneiform discoveries, which convict him of having striven to rise into 
notice by a system of ' enormous lying* to which the history of 
literature scarcely presents a parallel." 

Hence it will be seen that the historian Grote is justified in remark- 
ing: — ** This is a proof of the prevalence of discordant, yet equally 
accredited, stories. So rare and late a plant is historical authenticity ." 

As for Agpithias, the Byzantine writer who flourished in the middle 
•f the sixth century after Christ, his works ought to be consulted 
with greater cautioo. Besides, Diogenes Laertius is very often called 
* an inaccurate and unphilosophical writer.' Even the true Plutarch's 
testimony is frequently questioned by modern critics. The reference to 
consanguineous marriages amongst the Magi: tovtois dc x^* iinTpav 
wvtpx^trBai. warpiop vwpofuaraij in Strabo*s Geography, Bk. XV., 
is a very short and isolated sentence, which has not the least 
connection with the mnin subject of the long passage wherein it 
occurs, viz., the mode of disposing of the dead among the early Persians'. 
It might, therefore, be justly regarded as an interpolation by some 
unknown reader, similar to the interpolations noticed in the work of 
Xenophon, Bk. VIII., Ch. v., p. 26, and condemned as such by all 
his critics of authority, viz,, Bornemann, Schneider and Dindorf. 

It must also be remembered that the works of some of those Greek 
philosophers, who were welUknown for their somewhat authentic de- 
scription of the Zoroastrian religion and customs, i>i>., Democritus 
(f. B. C. 460), Deinon the contemporary of Ctcsias, Plato, Eudoxus, 
Hermippos, Theopompos, and Aristotle, do not contain the slightest 
trace or hint as to the alleged practice of nexjt-of-kin. marriages in 
ancient Irin, 

Thus a majority of opinions may be cited to prove that the reports 
of classical writers on the subject of consan<;uineous marriages in old 
Iran are not at all beyond question. Moreover, I do not mean to 

' * Qthgraphie de Strahon^* tradait da Grec on Fran9aifi, tome cinqui^me, k 
Paris, de rimprimerio Eojale, 1819, pp. 140-141. 
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deny that some of those Greek writers who lutfc Ascribed the 
marriage practices in question in the ease of indiTidoals to the old 
Iranians, may have had some grounds for their averments ; but wha 
can reconcile their conflicting evidence ? Who can decide between 
the two inconsistent statements upon this subject by Xantbos and 
Agathias» where the former charges the Magi with the crime of marryia§; 
their parents, while the latter puts into the mouth of Kii^ Artasenes 
II. words which plainly denounce such practices as being inconsistent 
not only with the laws of the land, but with the commandments 
of Zoroastrianism (vide Agathias, Lib. II., C. 24). The Achieme* 
nian monuments do not allude to such practices^ nor have we anj 
indigenous historical record of the Achsernenidae or the AnmeHas 
npon which we could place any reliance for comparison. — Alas ! for 
the dispersion and destruction of our ancient literature, which, had 
it been preserved, would not only have assisted us to know the exaot 
history of the old Iranian civilization, but also to controvert with ease 
all such discreditable allegations. 

Nevertheless, the question arises : Granted that the classical state- 
ments are to some extent doubtful ; still are we not justified in 
believing that such marriages were customary or regarded as hiwful 
during the rule of the Acheemenian kings, since the Greek reports 
refer to certain Persian monarchs or men of authority who contracted 
marriages with their nearest blood-relations? It is true, Herodetns 
and Plutarch ascribe them to Cannbyses III. and Artaxerxes IL, 
Herodotus states in his accounts respecting Cambyses {vide Bk. UL 
81 seq.) : — 

** The second (outrage which Cambyses committed) was the slaying 
of his sister, who had accompanied him into Egypt, and lived with him 
as his wife, though she was his full sister, the daughter hoth of his father 
and his mother. The way wherein he had made her his wife was the 
following : — ^It was not the custom of the Persians, before his time» 
to marry their sisters — but Cambyses, happening to fall in love with 
one of his, and wishing to take her to wife, as he knew that it was an 
uncommon thing^ called together the royal judges, and put it to them 
• whether there was any law which allowed a brother, if he wibhed» 
to marry his sister?' Now the royal judges are certain picked men 
among the Persians, who hold their ofHce for life, or until they are 
found guilty of some misconduct, fiy them justice is administered 
in Persia, and they are the interpreters of the old laws, all disputes 
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being referred to their decision. When Cambyses, therefore, put his 
question to these judges, they gave him an answer which was at once 
true and %afe — ' They did not find any law,* they said, ' allowing a 
brother to take his sister to wife, but they found a law, that the king 
of the Persians might do whatever he pleased.* And so they neither 
warped the law through fear of Cambyses^ nor ruined themselves by 
over stiffly maintaining the law ; but they brought another quite dis- 
tinct law to the king's help, which allowed him to have his wish. 
Cambyses, therefore, married the object of his love, and no longer 
time afterwards he took to wife another sister. It was the vounger o^ 
these who went with him into Egypt, and there suffered death at his 

hands.*' "The story ** concerning the manner of her deatlw 

"which the Greeks tell, is, that Cambyses had set a young dog to fight 
the cub of a lionness — his wife looking on at the time. Now the dog 
WAS getting the worse, when a pup of the same litter broke his chain 
and came to his brother*s aid \ then the two dogs together fought the 
lion, and conquered him. The thing greatly pleased Cambyses, but his 
sister who was sitting by shed tears. When Cambyses saw this, he 
asked her why she wept, whereon she told him that seeing the young 
dog come to his brother's aid made her think of Smerdis (her brother), 
whom there was none to help. For this speech, the Greeks say» 
Cambyses put her to death." 

But, from these statements of the historian of HRlicarnassus, is it 
not plain enough that the marriage of Cambyses with his sister — if we 
may rely upon the Greek evidence alone — was nothing more than the 
individual act of one of the wickedest tyrants that ever reigned in 
Persia, and that it was owing to the cruel and ferocious character of 
their ruler that this most irreligious marriage, from the stand-point of 
the Magi, was acquiesced in by the priests as well as the people? 
And is this action of a vicious and wicked king sufficient to justify 
us in affixing the stigma of such a custom to the whole Iranian nation, 
or in tracing it to their religious writings? Further, it should be 
remembered that Cambyses utterly disregarded his priesthood, defied 
the old sanitary ordinances of his people, and set small store by his 
religion.' He gave proof of this by attempting to encourage in his 

» Compare S. B. E., Vol. IV., 'The Zend-AvestA' by Prof. Darmegteter, 
Part I. p. XLV. : — " If we pass now from dogma to practice, we find that the 
most imi)ortant practice of the AvestA law was either disregarded by the 
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kingdom the practice of interring the dead amongst a people by whom 
it was detested. It is not, therefore, unreasonable to assume that the 
alleged marriage of Cambyses with his sister was suggested by his 
familiarity with such marriages among the Egyptians and the Greeks 
conquered by the Persians, and that it was carried into effect by a man 
of such violent passions as would brook no contradiction, and woald not 
be balked of their gratification. 

Here I may be allowed to observe in passing, that it is di^icult to 
agree with those European scholars' who doubt the accuracy of the 
assertion of Herodotus, that Cambyses was the first Persian to inter- 
marry with his sister. I believe that their hypothesis, that the institu- 
tion of such marriages had existed long before Cambyses reigned, 
is much more open to question than the statement of the Greek 
historian ; and this will be demonstrated further on when I come to 
prove my second statement. 

There is another Adbaemenian monarch who is alluded to by 
Plutarch, on the authority of Ctesias and his followers, as having 
married his sisters. According to Langhorne's translation of Plutarch's 
Life of Artaxerxes II., the Greek biographer relates: — **Artaxerxe8 
in some measure atoned for the causes of sorrow he gave the Greeks 
by doing one thing that afforded them great pleasure : he put Tiasa- 
phernes, their most implacable enemy, to death. This he did, partly 
at the instigation of Parysatis, who added other charges to those 

alleged against him From this time Parysatis made it a rule to 

please the king in all her measures, and not to oppose any of his 

AchaBmeman kingS) or nnknown to them. According to the Avest^ burying 
corpses in the earth is one of the most heinous sins that can be committed ; 
we know that under the S&s&nians a prime minister, Seoses, paid with his 
life for an infraction of that law. Corpses were to be laid down on the 
summits of mountains, there to be devoured by birds and dogs; the exposure 
of corpses was the most striking practice of Mazdcan profession, and ita 
adoption was the sign of conversion. Now under the Achssraenian rule, not 
only the burial of the dead was not forbidden, but it was the general 
practice." 

• Cf. Koiper, UMusion, 1885, pp. 212-213 :— " Herodote tAchait d'expliquer 
le mieux possible cette habitude qu*il savait dtre de la plus haute antiquity, 
parce qu'elle semblait Strange aux Greos. II rattacha done cette innovation 
pr^tendue an nom de CambysCi parce qu'un fait de ce genre Ini parut dtre 
conforme au charact^re despotiquo et capricieux de ce prince. Feut-^tre 
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inclinations, by which she gained an absolute ascendant OTcr him. 
She perceived that he had a strong passion for one of his own daughten 
named Atossa. He endeavoured, indeed, to conceal it on his mother's 
account, and restrained it in public. Parysatis no sooner suspected 
the intrigue, than she caressed her granddaughter more than t ver, and 
was continually praising, to Artaxerxes, both her beauty and her 
behaviour, in which she assured him there was something great and 
worthy of a crown. At last she persuaded him to make her his wife 
without regarding the laws and opinions of the Greek! : ' God, 
said she, * has made you law to the Persians, and a role of right 
and wrong/ " 

Now, what do we gather from this passage ? Nothitig more than 
that Artaxerxes regarded his passion for his daughter as being in 
every way hurtful to his reputation, in eyery way unacceptable to his 
people or unjustified by law, and, therefore, endeaToored to hide it 
from his mother as well as the public. Hence wi may, likewisCs 
infer that the statements of Herodotus as well as Plutarch harmonize 
with each other, in showing that the marriage of an absolute monarch 
with a sister or a daughter was an act in which neither the Persian 
law nor people was acquiescent. If, according to a few scholars, it 
was a deed not unauthorized by the Avesta — if it was a practice quite 
familiar to the Persian people of by-gone ages— what earthly 
reasons could have persuaded Cambyses, the most passionate of 
monarch s, to ask for the decision of the judges on the question, 
or Artaxerxes to conceal his love for his daughter from the 
knowledge of his people ? Besides, we have the evidence of Agathia 
that Artaxerxes contemptuously declined every offer to contract 
marriage with his nearest-of-kin relation, on the ground that it 
was quite inconsonant with the faith of a true Iranian. If we 
believe this, it is impossible to conceive that such a king could CTer 
have taken his own daughter to wife. On the basis of this very 
evidence from Agathias, Mr. Wm. Adamobserves (p. 718) : "But if 
this could be alleged by Artaxerxes belonging to the royal race, what 

ausfli a-t-il tir^ oette information de ceox k qui il deyait ies antres ren- 
seignementa snr Cambjse. Nous reconnaiasons ici on proo^^ pareil k 
celai dent X^nophon ase r^gnli^rement dans la Cyrop^die, qoand il veot 
expliqaer I'origine d'nne habitnde on d'nne institution des Perses qui ^tait 
r^ellement ancienpe on qa'il oroyait ancienne." 
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becomes of the worst charges brought i^inst not onlj the Pcniu 
people, but even against the Magians or the ruling claw ?" '^ 

Although Ctesias* books were generally acknowledged bj his own 
countrymen to be teeming with incredible and estravagmnt fables and 
fictions — according to Plutarch, with great absurdities and palpable 

'^ The qaofttion regarding the allowed marriage of Axtaxerzes Mnemon with 
his danghter, reminds me of a statement of Ferdusi, in his well-known Pernin 
Epic the ShlJi'tfim^h, that Behman (Pahl. Vohuman), son of Isfuadyir (At. 
Spento-d'itoj PahL Spend'^htl), who is also called the Artakhshtar of the 
Kayfinians — ^lienoe his ideiitifi nation with Ariaxerxes Longimanos and his 
sncoessors down to Artaxorxes Mnemon — was married to Hamii, his 
daughter. Thi<< is a statement which is unique in the ShvJi-ndmeh^ neverthe- 
less it is baned, however em^neoQAly, on a referenoe contained in the Bundeheth 
Chap. X.XXIV. 8, which admits of two different ideas on account of the 

occurrence therein of a word (Cf^^ which is employed in Pahlavi in two 
different meanings. The passage upon which Ferd6nsi most have relied 
runs : — r»^ 1^ (Cff #ri *'*4r- Here the word fOT may mean (1) 

a daughter, (2) one who is couple.l or joined in wedlock with another. Tim* 
the passage may be renden>d (1) Unmai, the daughter of Vdhuman, (reigned) 
thirty years; (2) Humfii, wlio was coupled witli Tfthuman. (reigned) thirty 
years. The latter rendering is lhc|more correct int-erpretation, and also in har- 
mony with the elaborate biography of Rehman, written in the reign of 421 UaJLw 

{^^sr^ti^^i^ »>j*«*(Hijra 5S7-55I), and known as the Bekman-ndmieh, which 
relates that the Hum&i whom Vi\hnman married, was not his own damchter, 
but the daughter of an Egyptian king named w*j Is^^^SJ Na^rj&rs. Here it is, 
likewise, said that Behman 
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falsity — still we most admit that for the Greek writers who flourished 
after him do other historian would have been more reliable as regards 
the family life of Artaxerxes Muemon than one who lived at the Court 
of Persia for seventeen years in the quality of physician to that king. 
Hence it is that most of the Greek historians who followed him, 
seem to generalize the practice of consanguineous marriage in ancient 
Iran, probably from Ctesias' coloured narrative of the alleged marriage 
of Artaxerxes with his daughter. Whatever may be the degree of 
truthfulness and honesty so far as Ctesias is concerned, it is not 
impossible to argue from the character and intrigues of Parysatis, the 
mother of Artaxerxes, that a slanderous story of the nature described 
by Ctesias might have been set afloat in the king's harem to gratify 
the rancour and most wicked vengeance of the queen-mother against 
the children of Statira, the innocent victim of her revenge, for the 
murder of her on n daughter Amistris, the wife of Terituchmes and 
sister of Artaxerxes. It is also not improbable that Ctesias' narrative 
of the marriage of Atossa with her father, owed its origin to the 
vindictife Parysatis alone, and was adopted by a writer who preferred 
to relate astounding inventions instead of sober truths. Oriental 
history is not unfamiliar with the malignant accusations of the crime 
of incest by step-mothers or even by mothers-in-law against their 
daughters or daughters-in-law. It might, therefore, be inferred that 
if the Greek writer did not invent any fiction as to the domestic life of 
the Persian ruler, there was another and a more powerful cause which 
would have given rise to such an abominable story and established it 
as sober truth in the miod of the original biographer of Artaxerxes. 

Besides this, a few European scholars seem to point to another such 
instance in the history of Artaxerxes Mnemon. They discover in Ctesias, 
that Terituchmes, the brother-in-law of the king and husband of 
Amestris, was married to his sister Roxana. However, with all 
deference to their scholarship, I may be permitted to draw attention 
to the original words of the Greek writer, wherein, as far as I am able 
to comprehend, the notion of marriage is by no means involved. 
According to a passage occurring in the English translation of 
Plutarch's Lives, by Langhorne (III., p. 451), Ctesias relates :— 
** Terituchmes, the brother of Statira (the wife of king Artaxerxes II.), 
who had been guilty of the complicated crimes of adultery, incest, and 

murder married Hamestris, one of the daughters of Darius and 

sister to Arsaces ; by reason of which marriage he had interest enough, 
15 
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on his father's demise to get himself appointed to his Govemment. But 
in the meantime, he conceived a passion for his own sister Boxaoa, 
and resolved to despatch his wife Hamestris." It is said further od» 
that '* Darius, heing apprised of this design, engaged Udiastes, an 
intimate friend of Terituchmes, to kill him, and was rewarded by 
the king with the Government of his province." Such is the plain 
evidence of Ctesias ; hut it does not assert that Terituchmes was ever 
married to Roxana. Here is evidently the case of a passion conceived 
by a licentious brother for his sister. It must, however, be remem- 
bered, we have again to deal with a story of Ctesias, a story which 
may naturally be regarded as the outcome of a general hatred at court 
against Terituchmes, and also as the invention of a motive for his 
most cruel murder of his wife, the daughter of Parysatis— a queen 
who had contrived the most wicked means of gratifying her vengeance 
against her son-in-law and all other unfortunate victims who were 
suspected of abetting him. Whatever may be the source to which we 
may trace this story, it is still difficult to determine whether Teri- 
tuchmes married again at all after having murdered his wife 
Amestris. 

As regards Sysimithres, an unknown character, a single isolated 
reference in a writer like Curtius, is hardly sufficient' to claim oar 
attention. 

Next we turn to the name that belongs to the period of the 
S^anidse, a single positive illustration, indeed, of incestuous marriage, 
according to the Greeks, during the long period of more than 450 
years. That name is Kobad I., father of the famous King Noshir- 
wan. He is reported by Agathias to have married his daughter 
Sarabyke. However, it is remarkable that neither Professor Raw- 
linson nor Ferdosi seem to notice this occurrence. Nevertheless 
trusting implicitly to the account of Agathias, a writer who was 
contemporaneous with R6bad's son, we must here consider the 
influences under which the king might have been persuaded to 
yield to such an act. Let us fefer to the history of that part 
of his reign, which describes the imposture of Mazdak and the effect 
which the latter produced upon that weak-minded king by preach- 
ing his abominable creed. ** All men," Mazdak said, " were by 
God's providence born eqial — none brought into the world any 
property, or any natural right to possess more than another. 
Property and marriage were mere human inventions, contrary to 
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the will of God, which required an equal dirision of the good things 
of thii world among all, and forbude the appropriation of particular 
women by individual men. In communities based upon property 
and marriage, men might lawfully vindicate their natural rights by 
taking their fair share of the good things wrongfuUy appropriated 
by their fellows. Adultery, incest, theft were not really crimes, but 
necessary steps towards re-establishing the laws of nature in such 
societies" (tnde Rawlinson, **The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy," 
pp. 342, teq.). 

Such being the teaching of Mazdak it is easy to see what attractions 
it would have for a licentious prince who would willingly substitute 
it for the moral restraints of his purer faith. Be this as it may, 
K6 bad's apostacy was followed by a civil commotion which ended in 
the deposition of the king, and his imprisonment in the ''Castle of 
Oblivion." Now does not this successful popular resistance to royal 
incest and adultery, prove that the minds of the Iranians were averse 
to any violation of the moral law as to the relation between the sexes ? 
There is one important point to be observed in the accounts of Agathias> 
bearing on the doctrines which the Mazdakian heretics professed, viz,, 
his assertion that consanguineous marriages were enormities recently 
introduced in Ir&n. If we accept this remark of a contemporary writer, 
does it not give a death-blo«f to all preceding authorities? Mr. 
Adam justly remarks (p. 716) :—** But if 'those enormities were 
recent*, this contradicts all the preceding more ancient authorities 
which affirm their earlier prevalence from Ctesias downwards." 

Now, discarding all the fanciful hypotheses indulged in by specu- 
lative thinkers upon early human ideas and practices, I shall make 
a few assumptions that naturally strike me, while examining the evidences 
abovementioned. The first point to be remarked upon is that great 
care is required to avoid the confusion arising from the indiscriminate 
use of the words : * sister/ ' daughter,* * mother.' Among some 
Oriental peoples the designation ' sister ' is not merely applied to a 
sister proper or daughter of one's own parents, but, as an affectionate 
term, also to cousins, near or distant, to sisters-in-law, to female-friends, 
&c. Likewise, the word for daughter is used to denote not only one's 
own daughter, but also the daughter of one's own brother or sister, and 
generally the daughter of a relative, &c. Similarly, the term ' mother' 
does not signify the female parent alone, but is employed as a respect- 
ful form of address to an elderly lady who enjoys the honour of being 
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the materfamilias of a household. It is also necessary to observe that 
in Old-Persian or Pahlavi there are rarely any distinct expressions to 
distinguish sisters from sisters-in-law or female-cousins. It is not, 
therefore, too strained an interpretation to beliere that what Hero- 
dotus, Ctesias, and others supposed to be sisters and daughters, should 
have been perhaps next-cousins or relations. In the same manner, 
it might be surmised that a mistake would be made owing to the same 
name being borne by several female members of a family. Thus wife 
and daughter, or wife and sister, or wife and mother, having the same 
name, what was asserted of one might be wrongly applied to the other. 
Inpumerable instances may be found in Parsi families where the name 
of the mistress of the house coincides with that of one of her daughters- 
in-law, nieces, &c. 

But, one can scarcely infer from the particular illustrations of 
classical testimony on the subject, which are met with in Herodotus, 
Ctesias and Agathias, and are open to many objections, that inces- 
tuous marriages were common and legal among the old Iranians, as a 
people, and especially among the Magi. The very statement of the 
Greeks, that the Achsemenian monarch was supposed to be above the 
law of the land and of religion, indicates that his adultery or incest 
was not in accordance with the established institutions of his realm. 
Nor did the people in the time of K6bad I. allow such incest to 
pass without vehement opposition. Even if we accept the evidence of 
the Western historians who charge Cambyses, Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
K&bad and Terituchmes with incest, it must be noted that these few 
are the only instances, they have been able to gather in the long period 
of upwards of a thousand years, and that they are insufficient to 
support so sweeping a generalization as that incestuous marriages were 
recognized by law, and commonly practised among the old Iranians. 
It is just as unreasonable as to ascribe the custom of marriage between 
brother and sister to the civilized Grecians, because we discover re- 
ferences to it in Cornelius Nepos, Demosthenes and Aristophanes. 
If the Mahdbhdrata tells us that the five Pandava princes who had 
received a strictly Brahmanic education, were married to one wife, 
should we, therefore, ignore the existence of the Br^manic law^^ which 

*» Compare " Tagore Law Lectures," (1883), by Dr.^J. JoUy, p. 155 :— " But 
I have been led recently to consider my views," remarks Dr. Jolly, " by the 
investigations of Professor Biihler, who has pointed out to me that a certain 
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clearly lays down (Max Muller, History of ADcient Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, p. 53 ; M'Lennan, p. 215) ** they are many wives of one man, 
not many husbands of one wife," and charge with the custom of 
polyandry all the ancient fir&hmanic Indians who constituted one of 
the most eminent and highly intellectual nations of the early 
Oriental world. 

From what I have said above, it is not difficult to see that the doubt- 
ful evidences of the Greeks neutralize themselves, and that it is absurd 
to form, with any reliance upon them, definite opinion as regards the 
marriage customs of the old Ir&nians. I, therefore, repeat my convic- 
tion which I have set forth in my first statement — That the iliffht au- 
thority o/tome isolated paisages gleaned from the pages of Greek and 
Roman literature, is wholly insufficient to support the odious charge 
wsade against the old Irdnians of practising consanguineous marriages 
in their most objectionable forms \ 

II. In proof of the Second Statement — That no traeSp hint or 
saggeslion of such a custom can be pointed out in the Avesld or in its 
Pahlavi Version — it is first of all necessary to inquire, what is the 
opinion of the AvestA on the subject ; whether we are able to trace to 
any AvestA precept the alleged custom of next-of-kin marriage in old 
lim. According to European scholars, the term that expresses such 

a marriage is Jii»v»rjo*r Qaitvadatha in the Avestd, and itX>l»iOP 

KhvetuJc-ddt, o -^-O^VfT KhveiUk-das^h in Pahlavi. It has, therefore, 
been our object to examine the evidence put forward in favour of the 
European stand-point, of Ys. XII. 9, (Spiegel's edition, Ys. XIII. 
28), which, it is assumed, contain under the word Qaitvadatha an allu- 
sion to next-of-kin marriages in question. 

In the Avesta the term Qaetvadatha occurs in five passages only, 
each of which belongs to fire different parts of the text, excepting the 
Giithds, namely, Tasna XII. 9 ; J^xsperad III. 3 ; Fendiddd VIII. 13 ; 
Tasht. XXIV. 17 ; and Gdh IV. 8 (Westergaard's edition). Of these 
the idea expressed in Gdh IV., is repeated or almost quoted in 
Visperad III. 3, and in Yasht XXFV. So we have only to consider 

■ort of Polyandry is referred to in two different Smritis. Apastamba (II. 
10, 27, 2-4) speaks of the forbidden practice of deliyering a bride to a whole 
family (kola). Brihaspati refers to the same custom in the same terms.'' 
Further on he says : The text of Apastamba refers to the custom as to an 
ancient one, which was enjoined by the early sages, but is now obsolete. 
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three references in tlie Tasna, the Gdh and the Vendiddd respectively, 
and to see to what extent they can be used to throw light on the 
meaning of Qaetvadatha. The word as it stands in the Avesta, is 
employed as an epithet or a qnalifyiog word. In one place it forms 
an epithet of the Avest^ religionj in the second an attribute of a pious 
youth, in the third a designation of a pious male or female. 

Etymologically Qaeivadatka may be regarded as a compound word 
composed of qaetu and datkay of which the first part may be com- 
pared with Skr. way-am^ Lat. suus, Pahl. khvesh and Mod. 
Fers. hhviihf derived from Av. qa = Skr. sva = Lat. sibi = Eng. 
self. Hence it may originally mean 'self,' 'one's self/ 'one's own/ 
* relation' or ' allied.' The second part datha^ which is transliterated 
into Pabl.<fa«, comes from the Av. root dath = <<to give," ''to make," 
'* to create." Dath is properly a reduplication peculiar to the Iranian 
dialect, from the Indo-Iranian root da, '* to give/' &c. Thus the 
derivation of the word itself might suggest for it a number of defini- 
tions. It may mean ** a gift of one's self, to one's self, from one's 
self";** a gift of one's own, to one's own"; a gift of relation or alliance ;" 
''a making of one's self"; ''self-association"; "self-dedication"; self-devo- 
tion, '^self-sacrifice"; &c.^' These are some of the significations which 
may be indicated on the ground of etymology ; however, it is hazardous 
to choose from them any particular notion without the authority of the 
native meaning. On applying to the Pahlavi translation of the 
Avesta to discover what meaning was attached to the word by early 
commentators, I am sorely disappointed to find that it affords no 



*■ Compare Prof. Darmeateter's remarks on the derivation of the word, 
snggested by Dr. Gteldner in his JJeher die Metrtk dea jUngeren Avestd, (Etvdes 
Ir^men/nesy VoL II., p. 37) :— "Parfois les Etymologies de Tauteur sont si in- 
g^nienses qn'on est pein6 d'etre forc6 de les reponsser on dn moins de les 
ajonmer : le hva^tvadatho, le manage entre parents, devient par la simple 
application d'nne loi d'ecritnre, hvaitU'Vadathay o*est-k-dire qne le mot 
signifierait ^tymolog^qnement la ohose qn'il d^signe en fait : mais, si tentante 
qne soit I'Etymologie ponr nn sanorististe, oomme vad existe en zend, et qne 
par suite, s'il 6tait li, la tradition qui oonnaissait le sens dn mot entier n*avait 
anonne raison de le m^connattre, la forme pehlvie dn mot hvaetuh-dasik 

^'C^^'^W* Qons pronvera qne le mot doit se diviser oomme le divisent les 

mannsorits, en hvaetva-datha : ceoi rend tr^ doatense Tetymologle de M* 
Geldner, qni a d'aillenrs rinconv^nient d'etre trop logiqne et trop oonforme 
an sens : les mots sont rarement dee definitions." 
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more light than can be obtained from a mere Fahlari traniliteration 
Kkvetuk'ddt or Khv^tuk-dasih, of the original Ayesti espreieion 
Qativadatha. The reason for this striking omission of any definite 
interpretation in the PshlaTi Version maj, perhaps, be that the technical 
meaning of the word was, even centuries after the compilation of the 
ATCfti, a thing too familiar to the native Zoroastrians to require 
any interpretation ; or that the nature of the good work implied by 
Q^ettadatka was too doubtful in the minds of the old Ir&ntan priesti 
to be definitely and lucidly esplained. 

Consequently, very little help can be obtained from the indigenonv 
aathority of the Pahlavi translation of those Areata passages wherein 
the term Qatttadatha occurs. Fortunately, howerer, there is no lack 
of passages in the PahUri which, though sometimes very o\ncnrt and 
difficult, give us a meaning for the fir^t member of the comporind, viz., 
QfleVif, and which is kkvisk or hkziskik meaning **^t\{" ^^im^lf*, ** one's 
own or allieii/* " relation," ^ individuality/* dec. The PahliTi meaning 
of self or relation is still preserved in the Mod. Pers. word KkUk, and 
accords beat with the etvmoloCT an^ the context. \)r. .Spiegel translates 
Qakm hj'der V^r^ram'dtt (xi XXXIf. 1, kc.) -'' the slli^d or relati/^^," 
and remarks in r.ote 7, pa;re 12.>. of his German tn n^lati^m of the 
Areata, that it dea')?.*i * the ipiri* nl relation t'> Ahari M;i2da, a^ 
thottsh one f*eU himielf alT.i>if. in romrmnion with Him/'* f^. is 
ckar«cteri:»cio th.i: :.i the Gith/n ^li^tf ':»tj r,f*f^ standi in eofinection 
with the tenxiir>rfT-fT#y^-*an.i./:r-; «!•»>•«, rizr.if^inT'"J«n \fX\^^ la^KVireT*' 
AiInEint; the ■i-*'*ir'*i -> Mijcia. ^imi •* p^vfrA /j^^vofion '"* fr,wardn ffim 

(XxxiL 1 : xxxrrr. 3., t : xux. 7: \lv\. i : Lrri. 4., tv 

Gatha XXXir. '. M-i: — - TriVi Hirn ni.17 ?h*» allied'** wpir^. Hh 'l^ds 
eonpled wi:h ■ii»'nr;ori." In XXXrif. 3 i.-i.l \ Z^iMthmhfn ^^p^'a^: 
CS) " H* Is rh^ "n»ir :;•• -i-i* Rijl-.r^vw L-,r 1,0 .Vhira, ^vho hav.nff 
knowleds*. h«»:"-rr.i»s Th • li!-. vrti-r-* !Ahonr>r ^nd 'ri*» ^<»'»ot^<» ind 
who ardnon.iij •osr.-r'i -hi^ '"."v ; '.n > hi* ivS'"* •hin^^ hi mvif *n h*» in 'h** 
service tteul if ./*.ir 'I? jh''^r.iHn*»3'i i.i.l r*.4j« ,lf fii#r '^/O/vl Wlnif,." 
(-4) "* O M-iz.i.i" r h.irr* -r'','-»ar.#»-^r !^ lMr.v.'ii»»nf lad *ril-niind«»d 



AIm.ff*ir7 

.1 3^r^ ^.. *,{_ . . - ."1 «'. C \ ' or!** f,rmiTi;to 
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towards Thee, disregardful of Thy ally, a demon in close conflict with 
Thy aotive labourer, and the scorner of Thy devoted one, the most 
evil-minded against the nourishment of Thy cow ? " 

These and several other like passages enable ns to understand that 
Qa^tu denotes one of the three spiritual qualifications, which are re« 
quisite for human sanctity, viz., a communion with the Almighty, the 
practical fulfilment of His will, and the free mental devotion. Like- 
wise, KhUhih-i-Taxddn, * relationship or communion with the Deity,' is 
the frequent desire and motive of the pious Mazdayaina while dis- 
charging his moral or religious duties. It is a gift to which he aspires 
every moment. 

Belying upon this meaning of Qaelu, it is not difficult to assign 
an idea to QaStvadatha, which will harmonize with the context, and 
be reconciled with the results of comparative philology. It can only 
be " the gift of communion" with tl^e Deity ; also etymologically 
•* self-association" or *' self-dedication."*" In Gah. IV. the term is 
used as an appellation of piety, where the passage runs : — *' I commend 
the youth of good thoughts, of good words, of good deeds, of good 
faith, who is pious and a preceptor of piety ; I praise the youth truth- 
speaking, virtuous and a preceptor of virtue ; I praise the Qa^tvadaika 
youth, who is righteous and a teacher of righteousness." Here Qaetva- 
datha can very appropriately bear the idea of a most desirable attribute 
with which a pious youth might be gifted in the moments of devotion, 
viz.y a communion with Ahura Mazda, or self-dedication. — Of the two 
remaining passages in the AvestS, that in YendidM VIII. is so 
difficult and obscure, that almost all the European translators have 
failed to discern any definite sense in it. Even the Pahlavi does not 
help us here, because of the mere transliteration of the Avestft words. 
What is most important to be considered is Yasna XII. 9, (8p. J>. 
XIIL 28), a passage in which Dr. Spiegel and several German 
savants who follow his opinion, seem to discover traces of the 
precept of consanguineous marriage (vide Geiger, Ostirdnisehe 
Kultur, p. 246 ; Justi, Altbaktrisch, i,v, ; Noeldeke, Encyelopadia 
Britannioa^ Vol. XVIII. 9,v. Persia ; Geldner Metrick, s.v.), I have 

^* Shoald we attach importance to the meaning in which the word is some- 
times found employed in the later Iranian writings, still -O^f) W could hardly 

denote *' next-of -kin-marriage." Only marriages between relations, whether 
near or distant, are therein referred to. 
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already remarked upon this passft^e in the lirst roUime of my English 
translation of Dr. Geiijer'a Ostirdnische Kultur (p. 66, note), 
and I hcg lo repeat that there is not the slightest indication that the 
passage in question ha" a ly reference to conjugal union of any kind; 
hut on the contrary the term Qaetvadatha agreeing with the nonn 
Ihtena 'rehgion*. incase, niiinher and gender, is evidently one of ihe 
epithets applied to the Mizdfit/asndn religion, and implies the virtue of 
that reli^cion to offer the >acred means ol alliance with the God Ahura 
MmzHo, or of self-devotion towards Ilim. The Pahlavi Commentary 
plainly teils us that the manifestations of this uift of communion uith 
the Deity on earili was due to Zoroastrism, while every stanza of the 
Gal has extols this highest Hud nohlest ideal o( the human spirit in the 
pious sentiments of Zarathushtra himself (c/*. Yt, XXVIII. 3, 4, 
6, 7, Sec), 

1 translate the passage (Y'iS'a XIT. 9) hterally : — 

•xtol the Maxda-worshipping religion, that is far from all douht 

*' ' •*"!s all disputrs/' the sacred one, the gi/t of communion (with 

* greatest, the hest and the purest of all religions, that have 

and will exist, which is (a manifestation) of Ahura and of 

htra." 

it is impossihle to conceive the idea of marriage hetween 

relations in a passage which glorifies the virtues of a religion. 

. my own humhle conviction has been supported with reference 

vesta by Dr. E. W. West, of Munich, a scholar whose high 

ailed attainments in Pahlavi in the European world of letters, 

be a matter of pride to every English Orientalist. In his 

the '* Meaning of Kh^fiiiik-das," appended to Vol. XVIII. 

M. Muller's ** Sacred Books of the East " (pp. 389-430), the 

writer summarizes the result of his examination of all the 

referring to Qattvadatha in the Avesta, in the following 

(p. 427) :— 

term does not occur at all in the oldest part of the AvestA, 
I it is mentioned in the later portion, it is noticed merely as a 
•rk which is highly meritorious, without any allusion to its 
)nly one passage (Vend. VIII. 13) indicating that both men and 
<'an participate in it. So far, therefore, as can be ascertained 



I. P. Vol. X.XXI., Dr. Mill's tranBlation : *'tho Faith which huB no 
itti raiKC, the Faith that wields the fulliDg halbirt " ( p. 254)). 
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)en» of the Avesta— the only internal authority 

f^n. ''^^ ^*"^*' ■ m pnictices of Mazda- worship — tlie Parsis are 

r.!i:»N-'^ "**'^. , ;„ believing that their religion did not originally 

SM^rte*"'} '^: ^ Iftvetn those who are next-of-kin.'' 



^n.TOfl '^«'^**' j^ jjjg Third Proposition :— That the Pahlavi 

«ll- *•''''. J ff^ a distinguished Enrfl'tsh Puhl. savint, and 

fiOffflP^ . /, #jii-A a custom, cannot be interpreted as ujj- 

fkii**^' \ fi0i next-of-kin marriages were expressly recom- 

ko^^^f ' ' . gmd that a few of the Puhhtci passages, which are 

^fitJrd ' ' ' . gf^inat references to such mnrriage-Sy do 7wt aVvdc 

fi/.'ff^^^** . . ^ff^ onhj to supernatural conceptions refuting to the 

ffi$»rJ^^ ,^^ ^f.Qgenitors of mankind — I heg to call your attention 

f.-ftf.''^ - exhaustive essay on this subject hy the Englisli Iranist^ 

afiio *** ,^ spcms to have raked tlie extensive field of Pahlavi 

Pr. "*** jcollected with laborious industry all the Pahlavi passnircs 

jjiffatu ^^^ ^^^ Khcetuh-das, This learned scholar couches the 

^""v his patient useful research in the following words : — 

***" T I *- the Parsis determine to reject the evidence of suoh Pahlavi 

- thfi Pah/aci Yasna^ the book of Ardd-Vlrdf tlie DinJcfird, 

I j)a'tistdn'UVinik, or to attribute those books to heretical 

•"I they must admit that their priests in the later years of the 

* » inn dynasty, and for some centuries subseciuently strongly 

I Acated such next-of-kin marriages, thou«::h probablv with little 

ThaSi while Dr. West serves us as a useful chatnpion to guard 

f m ai^y **^^^''8® stigma the sublime tenets of the Avesta regarding 

yjjjge, while he seems to doubt the authenticity of Greek historians 

jegcrards Persian matters (p. 3-:^9), we are deprived of his [jowerful 

ypport the moment we enter the field to defend ourselves agaiust the 

obscure and detached evidences brought from Pahlavi tomes. Here 

I refer to the proofs which are put forward by the Pahlavi «ff ran ^ for 

his personal view that next-of-kin marriages were advocated by Persian 

priests in the later years of the Sasanian monarchy. 

It must be noticed here that this later opinion of Dr. West differs 
completely as regards the age in which the alleged custom might have 
prevailed, from what was previously asserted in the first part of his 
•' Pahlavi Texts'' (S. B.E., Vol, V., p. 389, note 3), where the learned 
author observes : — ** But it is quite conceivable that the Parsi priesthood 
about the time of the Mahomedan conquest were anxioud to prevent 
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nifirriagos with strangers, in order to hinder conversions to the foreign 
faith, and that tlifv :tiay, therefore, have extended the range of mar- 
riage among near relations heyond the hmits now approved by their 
de^c^•n(lanls/* — Agani in a note to ('l»apter IV. of his English transla- 
tion of ti.e - Uin.i-i-Mainogi-Khirad/' PahlaviText, Parts III.(S. B. E.. 
Vol. WIV.. p. *Jn), he says that some centuries before the composition 
ot that liook, /. e» long Uefore the reign of Noshirwan, the term 
Khvt'f-'ik-iia,sth was onl\* confined to marriajjes between first cousins. 

Hut all these remarks, gentU*men, g<i to show that Dr. West does not 
agree with otber sehobirs in tracinu; in the Sacred Writings of the Ir&- 
luans I he existenee of snch a custom in the times of" the Avestn, the 
Acii}tMneoi(lae, the Ar>aei(he, or the Sa^anida: generally ; but gives 
as his opinion, that it may perha|)s have been advocated by some priests 
in [lan in the sixth century A. D. or later. Thus the speculation of 
several buropenn saranis from Kleuker downwards, that the custom 
ill ({uestion prevailed ainoui; the A vesta people has been dissipated by 
the iiHinirv of one of their own learned bodv. 

lh>\\ever, in his essay on the *' Meaning of Khveluk-das,*' Dr. West 
attempts to transl.ite about thirty Pahlavi passages to show how far 
A'/rr*'/ t'k'f/tisih may denote next-of-kin marriage in Tahlavi, Five of these 
ret't'ienees are contained in the Pahlavi translation of the AvestH^nnd 
two in tlje Tahlaxi Commentary, (P. T. I's. XII. 9 ; f'sjt. III. 3; GaA 
IV., ns/ita.y,YtA7; I'cniL VIII. |3; P.O. Ys.XlAX . 4^; BehmanXt. 
Chap. II 57,t»l) ; eiishtol tlicm belong to the Jjinhard {Dk. Bk. III., 
Ch. 8'.>, Ch. iy:{, Ch. 235; Bk. VI., Bk. VII.; Varsfmdnsar Nask, 
Forynrd XVI li.; Jia(/dn ynsk XIV., XXL); eight to the DdUlstdnU 
/>^/i,it(( :h.XXXVlI.8J;LXlV.6;LXV..>; LXXVl.4,5; LXXVII. 
0, 7 ; LXXVllI. ID) ; three to the MindhUerui (Ch. IV. 4; XXXVII. 12 ; 
XXXVI. 7) ; and one to the later Pa/tfavi Rardi/at. 

It is needles^ to point out that of the>e tldrty citations more than 
twei ty-two m»»y be excluded from our inquiry, since, according to 
the result of Dr. West's own survey of them, it is admitted that 
*' there is nothing in those passages to indirate the nature of the 
good\^oik'* nieaut by the word Khvctuk-dosih (}'». XII. 9; Vsp, 
III. 3; Gdlu IV; i'eivl VIII. 13; Ya^ht. Yt. 17; M. Bk. III., 
Ch. Pj:I, Ch. 283; 7^/;. Bk. VI.; MlnMw.ad, Ch. IV, 4, XXXVi. 
7, XXXVII. 12; liehman Yasht. II. 57, Gl). Besides the fir^t five 
passages above-mentioned of the l)ddi^-td»-i-l)hiilc, contain, according 
to him, mere **allusi(Mis to the brother and sibter,'* who were the first 
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proo:enitors o^ mnnkind ; as for the last three he says it is not certain 
that "the term is applied in them to the marriages between the 
nearest relatives *' Consequently, we have to examine a few 
passages only, viz., two of tlie Bagdn N-isk, one from Farshtmdnsar 
X'fiky three of the Dijikard, one of Ys. XLIV. 4, one of the book 
of Ardd-firdf, and one from tl»e later Pahlavi Rardtjaty which, in 
the opinion of Dr. West, contain direct or indirect traces of the 
practice of marriage between ihe next-of-kin. 

Before we set out to consider those references, it will be useful to 
know the extent to which the work of Khveluk-dasih — whatever mav 
be its nature or meaning — is extolled or regarded as a righteous 
or meritorious action in the Pahlavi writings: — 

In Chap. IV. of the Pahlavi ' Dfnd'j-Maindffi-K/ierad* the reply to 
the query *' Which particular meritorious action is j^reat and gnod ? " 
is: "The greatest meritorious action is liberality, tlie seroi^d is truth 
and Khvetuk'dasihf the third is the Gohdnbdr, the fourth all the 
religious ritual, the fifth is the worship of the sacred beings.*' Here 
Khviluk'dagih might imply some moral habit almost equal to truth 
and liberality in degree of excellence. 

The Shdyast'ld'Shdyast, Ch. VIII. 18, says: '' Khvefuk-ddd 
extirpates sins which deserve capital punishments.*'— Also it is said by 
Ahura Mazda elsewhere: — "O Zaratosht! ot all those thoiiirhts, words 
and deeds, which 1 would proclaim, the practice of Khvetuh-dasih is 
the best to be thought, to be performed, and uttered." 

The Behyiian Yasht, which may be regarded as one of the oldest 
Pahlavi works written on the exer/esis of the AvestA, gives us an idea 
of the term which best harmonizes with our notion regarding the 
meaning of Ys. XII. 9. It says in Chap. II. 57 : — ** O Creator! in 
that time of confusion" (i. e. after the conquest of Persia by the Arabs), 
'*will there remain any people righteous, will there be religious persons 
who will preserve the Kvsti on their waist, and who will perform the 
Jzashne rites by holding the Barsamn, and will the religion, which is 
Khvetuk-das, continue in their family." A little further on it says : 
•* The most perfectly righteous of the righteous will that person 
be who adheres or remains faithful to the good Jllazdayasndn 
religion, whereby the religion which is Kvetuk-dasih^ will continue 
in his family." These two passages are supposed by Dr. West to 
be translations from the original AvestA Text of the Yasht devoted to 
the archangel Vohu-Manoi^. B. E., Vol. V., Part L, p. 212, note). 
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In n |>assn«rp in the ShinjaMt-ld'Skdyasl (Chap. XVIII. 4), it is ngain 
declared : ** Whosoever approximated four times to the practice of 
Khretnk'ddfl, will never be parted from Ahura Mazda and the 
Ameshaspaiid?/' 

I leave it to you, gentlemen, to say what signification ought to 
be att>»ch(»d to the word Khvetiikdasik from its connection with the 
moral and spiritual concejitions mentioned in the above citations. 
I need only say that the moral excellence of Khrc'tu/C'dasih is parallel 
to truth and sanctity, that its attainment, according to the Yuina 
and Behman Yaaht^ is bv the intermediary of the Zoroastrian 
religion of Ahura Mazda, and that the approximation to the condition 
of KhrStuk-ffftsih is well nigh a participation in spiritual conference 
with the Almighty and the archangels. Consequently, it is a gift or 
pi)wcr that must be by far higher and nobler than any abominable 
idea of marriage between the next-of-kin. 

UetVrring to the eight Pahlavi passages under inquiry, it is with 
some hesitation that I find myself differing from the English literal 
trauHlrttious of two of them, viz., the 80th Chaf)ler in the 3rd Book of 
the Vink'irff, and the 21st Faryard of the Bagdn Na»k. 

The difficulties of interpreting the often highly enigmatic and ambi- 
guous Pahlavi are multifarious***; and one is often astonished at the totally 



»'< C'oiiip. S. B. E. Vol. V. IntHMluction pj). XVI-XVII. 

*' Tho alphahft uko<1 in Pahlavi hooks rontaiiis only fourteen diRtinct lettem, 
BO that 8omo h'ttiTB rcpn^w-nt Btv(»nil <iifft'n»nt rouikIh ; an<l tliin ambiguity is 
incr«Mis(»c] by tho letters hi'injf joined to^rthor, when a com|K)und of two lottort 
w «onn»tim(»9 exactly liko sorno otluT single h»tter. The compliration arising 
from thoHO amhij^niticR may be iinder8t(M>d from the following list of the 
Hounds, simple and compountl, n'presented by each of the fourteen letters of 
tlio Pahlavi alphabet resiH'Ct ively : — 

J* a, a. h, kh. ) h. © P, f» v. ^ t, d. (»^ ch, j, z, v. J r, ], 3 z. » s, yi, 

ya<l, yap, yaj. di. dad, dag, daj. gi". gad, gag, gaj. ji, jad, jag, jaj (17 sounds) 

^ sh, sh.yii. yah, yakh, ih, ikh, da, dah, dakh, ga, gah. gakh. jii jah jakh 

(16 sounds). ^ gh. ^ k, g, i. -^ m. I n, v, w, u, o, n, 1, 3 y, i, e, d, g, j. 

. . . . There are in fact some comi»ound8 of two letters which have 
fnmi ten to fiftc<'n sounds in common use, besides others which might fK>8sib1y 
CM'cur. If it Ixj further ron«»idored that there are oidy three letters (which 
are also consonants, as in most J^tinitir languages) to n^pn-sent five long 
vowelrt, and that there are probably five short voweU to \h* understood, the 
dirtimUy of n»ading Pahlavi correctly may Ih? readily imaginuil." 
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different versions of one and the same obscure passnge, suggested by 
scholars of known ability, so much so that they appear to be versions 
of two quite distinct [)assag6s having no connection whatever with each 
other. Accordingly, it is permissible to assume that the ambiguous 
passages adduced by Dr. West, as seeming to allude directly or in- 
directly to next-of-kin marriage, will bear quite another meaning from 
a still closer research than the first efforts of the learned translator 
seem to have benefited by. I think, therefore, it is as reasonable as 
appropriate, to defer for the present any attempt on my part to give a 
definite tran^ation of any of these extensive passages which are ac- 
knowledged bv Dr. West himself to be obscure and difficult (S. B. E., 
Vol. V , p. 389), contenting myself with giving briefly what renurks 
I have to make upon them. 

One of these obscure passag:es constitutes the 80th Chapter in the 
3rd Book of the Dinkard. It is very extensive, and contains a long 
controversy between a Z'»roastrianand a Jew,^* concerning the propriety 
or impropriety of the doctrine of the A vesta as regards the creation of 
mankind, the different uses of the term Khvetu/c-dasih, &c., in which 
it is difficult, owing to the confusion of different ideas as well as to the 
obscurity of the text, to distinguish the words of the Jew from those of 
the Zoroastrian. Any sentence that would seem to be a point in favour 
of the European view, may naturally be ascribed to the Zoroastrian as 
well as to the Jew. It is not, therefore, easy to determine whether it 
is the Zoroastrian or the Jew, who advocates or condemns a particular 
position or custom. However, the portions wherein both the Transla- 
tors (Dastur Dr. Peshotanji and Dr. ^Vest) agree, show that the term 
Khueiuk-dattih is technically applied in this passage to supernatural 



* ® The antagonism between the religions beliefs of the early Jews and those 
of the Mazdayasna is well known to the Dinkardj the Miuokerad, the Shd- 
ynst-ld-Shiiyast and the Shikand-Guinlnik Vazdr. The Min6kerad records the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Kai Lohrasp and the predominance of the 
Zoroastrian faith therein. The Shikand-Qdmfinik-Vaz^r points to some 
inconsistencies in the Jewish bolief regarding the birth of Messiah. The 
Chapter XV. 31, says: *' And there are some" (according to Dr. West's 
translation) *'even who say that the Messiah is the sacred being himself. 
Now this is strange, when the miofhty sacred being, the maintainor and 
cherislicr of the two existences, became of human nature and went into 
the womb of a woman wlio was a Jew. To leave the lordly throne, the sky 
and earth, the celestial sphere and other similar objects of his management 
and protection, ho f'll for conceahueiit into u polluted and straitened place. " 
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unions, what are called the KkcC'tilk-dasih between the father and the 
daughtiT, the son aud ihe mother, the brother and the sister. — 
M'e know that in the A vesta, Spent a Armaiti, Pahl. SjjenJdrmat, 
is the female archimgel, and as Ahura Mazda is ealled the Creator 
aud Father of all archangels, Spenddrmat is, therefore, called his 

daughter. Now, Spenddrmat is believed to be the an^el of the earth, 
and since from the earth God has created tlie first human beinp;, 
Spenddruint in the later Pahlavi writings is alleged to have been 
spiritually associated with the Creator for such a mighty procreation 
as that of Gayomurd, the first man according to Iranian cosmogony. 
Thus this supposed supernatural union passed into an ideal ccmcep- 
tion, and technically denoted what is called * the KhrCUlk-dasih 
})el\veen the father nnd the daughter.' A^ain, it is siiid that the seed 
of (iavOmard fell into the mother-earth bv whom he was besotten. 
So Mashih and Mashyanih were called the offspring of that union 
between Gayomardaiid Spendarmat, or of *the Khvetuk-dasih betwecii 
the son aud the mother ; nnd since the first human pair was formed of 
brother and sister, viz., Mashih and Mashydnih, their union, which was 
an act in consouHnce with the Divine Will, came to denote ** the 
Khvctuk-dasih between thf brother and the sister." This idea of 
Khvttilk'datiih, it must be rememberefl. is a Inter development of the 
abstract and reliirious notion of a direct spiritual alliance with the Deitv 
or self-devotion. The term wis afterwards applied to the unions of the 
first progenitors of mankind, which were believed to have been brought 
about by the operation of the Creator Himself. In creating Man 
endowed with the knowledge of His Will, it was the Creator's dtsign to 
raise up an opposition against the morally evil influence of Ahriman 
on earth. Accordingly, wherever the Khrf'tuk-dasih between the 
father aud the dan:;hter, the son and ih^* mother, the brother and the 
sister, are referred to in the later Pahlavi writings, th^y do not imply 
any commendation of such unions amoni; ordinary men. but only 
amonj: the fir>t human bcini?s to whom thev were naturally confined, 
to produce an uniform and pure race of mankind without any promis- 
cuous blending with irrational creatures or animals. What are called 
the Khixt'ik-'iasih between the father and the daughter, the son and 
the mother, the brother and the sister, are, therefore, expressly the 
supernatural association between Ahura Mazda and Spenddrmaf, 
between Gai/dmard and Speitddnna/, and the union between Mashih 
and Masht/dm. 
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Now, as to the signification of the word Khvetuk-tlas, the transition 
from meaning the gift of communion with the Almighty and with the 
supernatural powers, to meaning the gift of moral union between the 
human sexes or among mankind generally, is an easy and a natural step. 
Such an idea of a bond of union in a tribe, rac6 or family, is suggested 
by the writer of this 80th Chapter in question. Notwithstanding, it is in 
the first passage and in the thirteenth, that the English translator seems 
to have discovere'l a definite reference to next-of-kin marriages. 
I may, therefore, be allowed to put forward in this place my own 
interpretation of these paras, to show that it is not next-of-kin mar- 
riages that they in any way recommend, but only moral or social 
union in a tribe, race, family, or near relations; and that the 
]3(h pass^t^e explicitly condemns incestuous marriages as unlawful 
practices indulged in by lewd people. My version of the passages is 
as follows : — 

•* Khvetuk'dasih means a gift of communion. Thus lion(mr is 
obtained and the union of power acquired by adherents, relatives or 
fellow-creatures through prayers to the Holy Self-existent One. In 
the treatise on human relationship it is the (moral) union between the 
sexes in preparation for and connection to the time of the resurrection. 
In order that this union might proceed more completely for ever, it 
should subsist between the innumerable kindred tribes between 
adherents or »ce- religionists, between those who are nearly or closely 
connected." What follows describes the application of the term to the 
three kinds of supernatural unions which were necessary for the procrea- 
tion of a kiu'lred human pair in this world. The passage says : " There 
were three kinds of Aam/>a^rawfl?eA "co-relation,** for example, between 
the father (the Deity) and the dauj^hter (Spendarmat), between the son 
(Gayomard) and the mother (Spendarmat), between the brother 
(Mashih) and the sister (Mashyanih), These I regard as the most 
primitive on the basis of an obscure exposition by a high-priest of the 
good religion." What follows is again a clear explanation regarding 
the propriety of such unions in the creation of mankind. 

The thirteenth passage of the same Chapter says : — 

" If a son be born of a son and a mother, he (the begetter) would 
be reckoned the brother as well as the father ; that would be illegal 

and incestuous ( ^a jeh ). If so, such a person has no part in the 
prayers (of the Deity) and in the joys (of Paradise), he produces harm 
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and does thereby no benefit ; he is extremely vicious and is not of a 
good aspect." (C/. Dastur Peshotanji's Dinkard, vol. II., p. 97.) 

It must also be observed that tlic allusion in this same passage to 
an Amman or an inhabitant of Asia Minor somewhat strengthens the 
opinion of the translator of the Dinkard as to the advocacy of the Jew 
himself for tho marriage with a daughter, sister, &c. Dr. West ad- 
mits that, in the portion where anything like ' conjugal love ' is 
meant, '* marriages between first cousins appear to be referred 
to" (p. 410). The passage runs as follows : — " There are three kinds 
of affection between the offspring of brothers and sisters" (according 
to Dr. West, p. 404): *'One is this, where it is the offspring of brother 
and brother ; ono is this, where tne offspring is that of brothers and 
their sister ; and one is this, where it is the offspring of sisters." 

It is only to this passage or to the period when it may have been 
composed, that we can ascribe the development of the idea of marriage- 
relationship between cousins attached to the term Kheriilk-dasih 
under the erroneous interpretation of its ambiguous paraphrase 
Khrish-dt'heshnih, which occurs in it. Here the term implies the 
different degrees of union, — first, between supernatural powers and the 
Di'ity, next betwecii supernatural powers and mankind, then between 
the first man and woman ; hence the bond of moral or social union 
in a tribe, race or family; but it confines, as is expressly indicated 
in the Persian llavdijats, love or marriage union among mankind 
only to such of the cousins as are described in the quotation above- 
mentioned. The idea of KAvc'tdk-iidd, denoting an act of forming 
relationship between cousins, has rarely been expressed attain in the 
subsequent Pahlavi writings, nevertheless it has been preserved in the 
later Persian Ravdyats by Kdmah Behre/i, Kdas Kdmuh, and Xarimdn 
flushant/. 

Now, regarding the passage in the earlier part of thellth Fart/ardoi' 
the Baydn Nask, it may well be remarked that the h'/ivrluJc'dusih of 
SpenddrMii and Ahirra Mazda here referred to, according to Dr. West's 
translation, is again an allusion to the communion of two spiritual 
powers for the creation oi man, and not an indication of marriage be- 
tween a father and a daughter. Dr. West, likewise, observes (p. 1 9G) : — 
*• This quotation merely shows that Khvttuk-das referred to connection 
between near relations, but whether the subsequent allusions to tlie 
daughterhood \)i Spenddnnat had reference to the Khvi'tuk-das i)i 

father and daughter is less certain than in the case of i'a/tL )(/>/?/'. 
17 
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XLIV. 4," The same might also be said concerning the passage from 
the Seventh Book of the Binhard mentioned at page 412,*° where we 
are informed, according to Dr. West's translation, only about the 
KhveiUk'dasih ofMashihand Mashyanih. 

Likewise, concerning the passage inserted irrelevantly in the Pahlavi 
Commentary to Stanza 4, Yasna, Chapter XLIV., which refers to the 
fatherhood of Ahura Mazda and to ihe daughterhood of Spenddrmat, 
The passage is rendered by Dr. West (p. 393) thus : — 

" Thus I proclaim in the world that [which he who is Auharmazd 
made his own] best [KhvetHk-das]. By aid of righteousness. 
Aiiharmazd is aware who created this one [to perform Khvetuk-das], 
And through fatherhood (of Auharmazd) Vohumaii (referring to 
Gayomard) was cultivated by him, [that is, for the sake of the proper 
nurture of the creatures, JTAue^wfe-c^as wfl« performed by him.]. So she 
who is his (Auharmazd's) daughter is acting well, [who is the fully- 
minded] Spendilrmat, [that is, she did not shrink from the act of 
KhvStuk'das,'} She was not deceived, [that is, she did not shrink 
from the act of Khvetuh-das, because she is] an observer of everything 
[as regards that which is] Auharmazd's, [that is, through the religion 
of Auharmazd she attains to all duty and law\]" 

From this quotation it is easy to see that here the reference is plainly 
to the particular supernatural Khveluk-dasih of Ahura Mazda and 
Spenddrmat, and not to any practice of next-of-kin marriage among 
the old Iranians. 

The passage in the latter part of the Eighteenth Fargard of the 

Varashtmdnsar Nask evidently describes, as r^ ^)'iyiyO yi^,^^^ fi^ 

the heading itself indicates, the nature of the resurrection of the 6rst 
parents of mankind, rij., Mashih and Mashyanih, their birth and 
union after the entire annihilation of evil, and the renovation and the 
reformation of the human world. 

In reference to the passage in the Ravdyat, however, it may be 
suggested that the Pahlavi expression Khvetuk-dasih levatman borddr 
va bentman vdduntan^ as used in a couple of sentences, might well 
denote the exercise of the gift of communion with the Almighty, or 
self-devotion, in association with one's mother, daughter or sister ; in 
a word it must have been considered as highly commendable and 

«o Vide S. B. B., Vol. XVIII. 
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meritorious that a wholo Zoroastrian household should be given 
to devotion or pious resignation to the Will of the Supreme Lord 
of the Zoroastrian religion. 

There now remain two passages which claim our particular attention. 
One of these belongs to the liook of the yirdd Viruf^ another to the 
Dinhard in the Twenty-first Fargnrd of the Bagdn Nash. The 
passage in Viraf in which European scholars discover the alleged 
practice of marriage between brothers and sisters, runs as 
follows : — "Viraf liad seven sisters, and all these seven sisters were like 
a wife unto Viraf" — They spoke thus : '* Do not this thing, ye 
Mazdayasna, for we are seven sisters and ho is an only brother, and 
we are all seven sisters like a wife unto that brother.*' Here arises an 
important question, whether it is possible to conclude hence that those 
seven sisters were actually married to Viraf, or that they were merely 
dependent upon him for their «ustenince, just as a wife is dependent 
upon her husband. It is, indeed, characteristic that the sisters do 
not chll Viraf their husband but their brother, and they further regret 
that the disappearance of their brother from this life should deprive 
them of their only support in this world. Again, the Pahlavi word 

K3 ^ chegnn *' like," implies a condition similar to that of a wife and 

not the actual condition of a wife. Such an expression of similarity was 
quite unnecessary if those sisters were actually the wives of Vir&f' 
On the other hand, there is a difference in the words of the two oldest 
texts from which all subsequent copies were transcribed. A copy 
which is preserved in the collection of Dr. Hangs' MSS., and date 
Sainvat HOG, has quite a different word san(ln, ** wives," instead ot 
akhtman^ ** sister." If we should accept the former word, the 
meaning would be ** Viraf had seven wives, who were all sisters." By 
the bye it is difficult to conceive how Viraf, one of the most pious men 
of his day, should have been so luxurious or licentious as to take as his 
wives all his seven sisters, an instance altogether unparalleled in the 
whole history of Ancient Persia. The passage in question, I believe, 
I'xpresslv points to an instance of the dependent condition of women 
not unknown to the Zoroastrian community, of unmarried sisters or 
daughters being wholly supported in life by parents, a brother or 
even a brother-in-law, as well as to an extreme case of rigid seclusion 
on the part of Viraf, and of his austere exercise of acts of piety, devo- 
tion and self-denial. 
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The other passage which is assumed by the English translator to 
be a reference to the marriage of father and daughter, and "too clear," 
according to him, ** to admit of mistake, though the term Khvetuk-das 
is not mentioned,'* is cited from the middle of the VeheshtHk-Yasht 
Fargard of the Bagdn Nask, The contents of this Fargard are 
summarized in a Pahlavi version of it, and found about the end of the 
Dinkard. Regarding this ambiguous citation it may be observed that it 
admits of more than two significations, the choice between which is made 
to suit the particular construction and interpretation adopted by the 
translator. Generally speaking, this Twenty-first Fargard of the 
Bagdn Nask seems to esteem, among other acts of religious credit, the 
exaltedness of a modest attitude of respect which a woman observes 
towards her father or husband. " Tarshdsih dyen ahitarva shoe'* is an 
expression which denotes literally ** awful respect to one's father or 
husband," and is a special point of female morals frequently urged in 
the sayings of old Iranian sages or high priests. The same idea ap- 
pears to have been inculcated by this passage of the Ba^dn Nask, which, 
if rendered accordingly, would put forward a meaning quite different 
from the one expressed by Dr. West, who gives his version of the 
Pahlavi text as follows (p. 397) : — 

"And this, too, that a daughter is given in marriage to a father, even 
so as a woman to another man, by him who teaches the daughter and 
the other woman the reverence due unto father and husband." 

According to my humble interpretation the passage would convey 
quite a different idea. I translate the passage thus : — 

*' /ind this, lihewise, (is a virtuous act), that a woman pays respect 

to another man {or stranger), just as it is paid by a daughter to her 

father, in her womanhood or married condition, through him who 

teaches his own daughter or any other woman respect towards one's 

father or husband*^ 

Here we have a religious position ascribed to a person who inculcates 
on women a modest and respectful behaviour towards male strangers 
and nearest male relations. This passage does not expressly imply 
any notion of marriage ; on the contrary it points to modest rever- 
ence which in every Oriental community is due from a woman to 
a male stranger, from a wife to her husband, or from a daughter to 
her father, &c. 

Eeen if we should accept the interpretation of Dr. West — as one 
n)igljt be constrained to do by the ambiguity, obscurity, or erroneous 
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transcription of the original text— of all the Pahlavi pas8ap:e8 under 
inquiry, still it would be difficolt to prove that next-of-kin marriages 
were actually practised in Irrui even * in the later years of the Sasanian 
monarchy/ His statement only indicates that incestuous marriages 
were merely advocated'^ by one or more Pahlavi writers on account 
of their misapprehension of the Avesta tenets, and also " with 
very little success.*' 

Finally, in support of the view that even the genuine Pahlavi 
writings do not proclaim as meritorious a practice which in the eye 
of reason and culture is highly discreditable, I may be allowed to 
adduce a passage from the Seventh Book of the l)inka*'(i, on the 
supernatural manifestations of Zoroaster's spiritual powers. This 
passage expressly ascribes to the M»«zdakinn followers the vicious 
practice of promiscuous intercourse between the sexes, denouncing 
those who indulged in it as of the nature of wolves or obnoxious 
creatures. Among the different divine revelations communicated to 
Zarathushtra by Ahura Mazda, and recorded as such in the Dinkard, 
of the chanties and events which were to happen during the millen- 
niums that followed the age of Zoroaster, there is one which predicts 
as a calamity to bef ill the religious welfiire of the early Sasanian 
period, the birth of Mazdak in this world, the abominable influence 
of his creed and the consequent bea«itly condition of his imbecile adhe- 
rents. The passage in question may be ren<lered as follows : — 

(** Ahura Mazda spoke") : *' An 1 again of the adversaries of the 
Mazdayasndn religion, and of the disturbers of piety, the Ahamiog 

(Mazdak) and they who will be called also Mazdakians , 

will declare one's offspring as fit for mutual intercourse, that is, they 
will announce intercourse with mothers, and they will be called wolves, 
since they will act like wolves, they will proceed according to their lust- 
ful desire, just as one born of the wolf does with its daughter or mother, 
and they will also practice intercourse with their mothers, their women 
will live like sheep or goats.'* 

This revelation plainly indicates how abhorrent the practice of 
promiscuous intercourse between the sexes, was to the idea of the early 
Zoroastrians, and that it was to be expressly the teaching of a heretic 
who was to rise for the annihilation of the social morality of the Sasa- 

'^ This may well be nRcribod to the ignorance or erroneous notions of the 
subseqacDt Pahlavi copyiKts. 
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niaalran, and to preach to the imbecile monarch Kdbad I., what, accord- 
ing to Ahuramazdian revelation was the detestable doctrine of sexual 
intercourse between the next-of-kin. Such was not the creed of Zoroas- 
trism, but of its opponents and enemies, of Mazdak and his immo- 
ral beastly followers. 

IV. — Finally, in support of the theory that the Avestu comprehends a 
purer and nobler idea of the marriage-relationship, no better proof could 
be adduced than a stanza in the Gathas, wherein, according to Dr. Geiger, 
bond of marriage is regarded " as an intimate union founded on love 
and piety." This stanza mtst have formed part of the marriage 
formula which seems to have been recited by Zoroaster on the occasion 
of the celebration of the marriage between the Prophet's daughter 
Pouruchishtd and Jamaspa** : — 

"Admonishing words I say unto the marrying maiden. 

'* And to you (the youth), I who know you ; listen to them. 

" Learn to know through the laws of religion the life of a good 
mind; 

"In piety you shall both seek to win the love of each other, only thus 
will it lead you to joy !" {Yasna LIII. 5 ;" comp. "Civilization of the 
Eastern Iranians," Vol. I., p. 62.) 

Although the Avesta text of which the larger portion is destroyed or 
lost, is a scanty collection of fragments in its present condition, still 
there is no lack of references which show us that the custom of 
contracting marriages amongst the Iranians in the age of the Avesta, 
cannot at all be reconciled with any theory of incestuous wedlock. 
The expressions moshujaidhyamna, " courting or solicitation," direct 
or indirect, for the hand of a maiden, and vadh or vaz, '* to convey 
or take home the wife" (ducere pueUam in matrimonium), pre- 
suppose that intermarriage between different families or citizens 
was not unknown to the Avesta nation. The idea of conveying 
a bride to the house of the bridegroom, which is impHed in the 



" The Pahlavi Commentary to Stanza 4 of the YaBna,Chap. LIII., says : — 

•^ The last verso is translated by Dr. Mills: ''(And to you, bride and 
bridegroom), lot each one tho other in Righteousness cherish ; thus alone unto 
each shall tho home-life be happy." ( vide S. B. E., Vol. XXXI. p. 192). 
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root vQffh (signifying in the Zend-Avesia ** to marry")^ impli« 
citly contrAtiicts the notion of several European scholars that the 
Avesta people were fond of ooarrying in their own family only, and with 
tlieir nearest relations. Besides, the moral position of the wife in tha 
Iraninn house was in no way inferior to that of an English 
mater/a>uilitis. Similar as she was in rank to her husband, her chastity 
wa^ an ornament to the house, and her piety and participation in private 
and public ceremonials a blessing. Moreover, the prayer of an Iranian 
maiden imploring the j/az at >i Vayu for a husband, does not at all 
allude to any dorjire for marrying a oext-of-kin relation, but simply an 
Iranian youth who may be valiant , wise and learned : — 

** Grant us this grace, that we may obtain a husband, a youthful 
one, one of surpassing beaaty, who may procure us sustenance as long 
as we Itave to live with each other ; and who will begetof us offspring; 
a wise*, learned, ready. tongued husband" (vide my C- E. Ir. p. 61 ; 
\t. XV. 40) 

Further, there is no trace to next-of- kinship in Vendiddd^ Chap. 
XIV., where one of the meritorious acts of a Zoronstrian priest or 
hyman, is to give his daughter in marriage to any pious Mazdayama, 
It is characteristic that wherever the subject of marriage is alluded to 
in the Avesta, the word Qactvadatha is never mentioned. It is also 
to be remembered that Zarathushtra having six children born to him, 
three sons and tiiree daughters, did not think of marrying his own 
son with his own daughter, nor did he ever take his own mother or 
one of his own <laughters to wife. If it was actually the creed of the 
Prophet, Zoroaster ought to have realized it first of all in his own 
family and among his primitive supporters ! 

The (piestion as regards the existence of the practice of next-of-kin 
marriages in old Iran, will not, I hope, create a difficulty for any 
longer time. Not only has the meajrre testimony upon it of Greek 
and Roman historians shown to be unreliable and erroneous, but also 
the attempt to trace it to the Old Iranian Sacred Books, vir., the 
Zend-Avesta, has entirely failed. 

So long as no cogent proofs are brought to bear on the question, 
suthcient to ccmviuee a student of Iranian antiquities or religion, I shall 
be content with the arguments or remarks I hnve been able to put 
forward on the other side, repeating at the conclusion of this paper 
the convictions with which I set out, viz.i — 

I That the sli^hl anlhority of 9omc isolated passages gleaned from 
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the pages of Greek and Roman literature, is wholly insufficient to 
support the odious charge made against the old Iranians of practising 
consanguineous marriages in their most objectionable forms. 

II. That no trace, hint or suggestion of a custom of next-of-kin 
marriage can be pointed out in the A vesta or in its Pahlavi Version. 

III. That the Pahlavi passages translated by a distinguished English 
Pahlavi savani, and supposed to refer to such a custom , cannot be 
interpreted as upholding; the view that next-of-kin marriages were 
expressly recommended therein. That a few of the Pahlavi passages, 
which are alleged to contain actual references to such marriages, 
do not allude to social realities but only to supernatural conceptions 
relating to the creation of the first progenitors of mankind. 

IV. That the words of the Prophet himself, which are preserved 
in one of the stanzas of the Gatha, Chap* LI II., express a highly 
moral ideal of the marriage relation. 
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Art. VI. — On the Marriage of Tnfanta D. Catharina of Por* 
tnrjal with Charles II. of Great Britain, her Medals and 
Portraits, By Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha. 

Although the marriage of a Portuguese princess with a British king 
may not deserve to claitn from an annalist or a «;eneral historian more 
than a passing notice, due to a domestic occurrence in a royal family, 
it merits however, the special attention from, and has an abiding 
interest for, the citizens of Bombay, on account of this Island having 
formed part, as is well known, of the dowry of the Infanta. 

The too circumscribed limits I have assigned to this paper prevent 
me from entering into details. We live in times when one has to 
economize time and space to the utmost. A cursory survey of the four 
European c<»urts — Portugal, Spain, France, and England — whose influ- 
ence wa?< greatest in connection with this marriage, is all that is required. 
It would be superfluous to repeat historical events published two 
hundred vears ai:o, and \ shall confine mvself, therefore, to less known 
facts., aiul refer to s«>nie salient points bearing on the matter in question. 

J). Catharina was born at Villa Vicosa on the 25th November 1638, 

Her father was the Duke of Braganca, and her mother D. Luiza de 

Gusmao, daughter of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, a Spanish grandee. 

The 25th of November has long been considered an auspicious date in 

the annals of tho l\)rtuguese kingdom. It is St. Catharin'es Day. 

It was on this day in 1510 that Goa was recaptured from the Sultun 

of Bij:ipur, and St. Catharine declared to be its patron saint, her heraldic 

wheel constituting a leading emblem in the coat-of-arms of the Senate 

and the .Metropolitan See of Goa. It was also on the same date in 

IG to that her father was offered the Crown of Portugal, of which his 

family hail been deprived by Spain for sixty years, whereupon he 

headed the revolt which ended in the independence of his country. 

1 have alluded to this date from the circumstance of the Duke 

having regarded it with superstitious veneration, and named after the 

saint of the d«y, his d^ngluer, who was henceforward considered to 

be a pledp;e of good fortune for the new dynasty. 

She was tend?rlv beloved, and. as a token of her father's affection 

> 

a grant was execute<l, just betbre his death in 1G56, in which he gave 
her the island of Madeira, thf» city of Lamego and the town of Moura, 
18 
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besides some other places and sources of income, provided that on he 
marriage out of the kingdom, she should relinquish them, receiving 
instead an equivalent from the Crown. 

The wid<iw of D. Joao IV. — fur such was his title after the 
assmnplioii of royalty — ^became regent during the minority of her son, 
Affonso VI. Site was a woman of great ability, and at the end of 
her regency she retired to a cloister, where she died in 1666. 

While her father was alive, it was proposed that the Infanta should 
marry D. Joao of Austria, a bastard son of Philip IV. of Spain, both 
of them becoming reigning sovereigns of Portugal, and her father 
either Ring of Brazil or of Sicily. Such a project would have gained 
the good-will of Spain and of the Holy See ; it was, however, unpopular, 
and could not be realized. 

The Infauta was then destined to be the royal bride of Louis XIV. of 

France. She was, in short, to be bestowed as a prize on the man who 

should best be enabled to assist her country against the Spanish 

aggression. Thus her marriage was to be both a matrimonial and a 

political alliance. The king of France heing yet a minor, of the same 

age as the Infanta, the negotiations were carried on by a Portuguese 

envoy, who happened to be an Irish priest, and Cardinal Mazariu- 

The latter statesman, an Italian by birth, whose highest quality, 

according to Voltaire, who puts it in the mouth of the Spanish minibter, 

D. Luis de Haro, was finesse, or, in oiher woids, deceit, encouraged 

the project as long as it suited his purpose. France being then at war 

with Spain, Portugal was acting as a counterpoise, or operating a 

diversion to the advantage of France. But Mazarin, who apparently 

evinced at the beginning good faith in the matter, appointing the Couot 

of Comminges French negotiator at the Court of Lisbon, suddenly put 

a stop to the negotiations by signing the Peace of the Pyrenees hj 

this treaty Louis XIV. was to marry the Spanish Infama, Maria 

Thereza, daughter of Philip IV., \^ho was to renounce her chiims to 

the Spanish succession, if her dowry wns |)aid, which Mazarin thought 

would never be done from the emptine5.s of the Spanish exchequer. 

The Portuguese negotiator, an Irish priest, as I have said before, was 

authorized to offer to the king of France the same dowry that was 

eventually accepted by Charles II. of Great Biitain, with the exception 

of Bombay. The Irish priest, on returning to Portugal, became 

confessor of the Queen-Regent, and as a consolation for his disap- 

pointment at the French Court, where he hud known Charles II. as an 
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exile, bnt on the point of being restored to the throne of his fnther, 
proposed a matrimonial and political alliance with Great Britain. 

Now let us see who was this important personage, the Irish priest. 
All works relating to this period — and I belicTe I have rend nearly all — 
are silent on this point, except two, one French and one Portuguese* 
and even these dismiss the subject of this excellent Irishman in a few 
lines. One is M. de laCl^de, who in his Histoire-Gen^al de Porlugal, 
Paris, 1735, Vol. VIIL, p. 463, refers to him as " CePfere Dominique du 
Bosaire, Irlandois de nation," and ends by saying '' mais ce moine 
6choua dans toutes ses negotiatiotis." The other is Pinheiro Chagas, 
who, in his Historia de Portugal^ Vol. VI., p. 195, alludes to him 
as Fr. Domingos do Rozario, an Irishman. Very littlewas then known 
about him until lately, when the recent publication of Noias e documenioa 
inetiitoM by Viseount of Sanches de Baena brought to light the impor- 
tant part this Irish priest bad played in the field of Portuguese politics. 
His name was Daniel O'Daly, who, after profession into the Dominican 
Order, assumed the name under which he is known in history. There 
were doubtless other emissaries of D. Luiza engaged in negotiating the 
marriage, including a Jew who, notwithstanding the penalties attached 
to his proscribed faith in Portugal, was from the circumstance of his 
being, not unlike all men of his race, the best political agent employed 
in this errand. But the most conspicuous among them all was 
ineontestablv the Irish monk. 

Daniel O^Daly, born in 1595, at Killtarcon, in the county of Kerry 
in Munster, son of Cornelius O'Daly, an officer in the regiment under 
the command of Earl Desmond, left Ireland with his family on 
account of the persecutions of the Catholics in the reign of Queen 
Elisabeth. After spending some time in Louvain and Madrid, where 
be professed into the Dominican Order, he went to Lisbon, where he 
acquired considerable influence. Several Bishoprics and the post of 
the Primate of the East were offered him, but he accepted the 
Bishopric of Coimbra. The queen granted him land and money for 
building two colleges of the Dominicans, one called Corpo Santo for the 
monks and the other B<m Saeeeiso for the Nuns. Chnrlea II., after his 
marriage, asked him to go to England as Confessor of the Infanta, but 
he declined. He published a work in Latin of a genealogical character,. 
and died on the 30th June 1662. The Viscount of Juromenha of 
Lisbon is now the representative, as a collateral desceudant,, of thia 
eminent Irish priest. 
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But one must not forget that there was already a feeling of mutual 
sympathy hetween the two royal houses. While in England, after 
twenty years of civil war and the protectorate, Charles Stuart was 
restored to the British throne, in Portugal after sixty years of Spanish 
usurpation the rightful heir to the sovereignty was found in the Duke 
of Hragan.\a. Thus a hond of sympathy, or a link of mutual regard, 
not uncommon amonc tliose who have heen hrought up in the same 
school of adversity or heen victims of the same misfortune, had united 
tho two dynasties, which was in itself a powerful incentive for the 
matrin;onial alliance, which took place in May 1661. 

Oi her marriairo I need not sav much. When thtf Earl of Sandwich 
arrived at tiu^ Tagus with the tleet to convey the myal bride to 
Eus^Iaud. tho Soanish armv under the celebrated leader, Joio of 
Austria, hid hesioged some towns and was nearly knocking at the gate 
of the Ou>i;aU JSom.^h >w, 0:1 the arrival of the fleet the invader de- 

« 

camped. The British sailors did not Are a shot nor shed a drop of 
buvvi. hut the n^hle and generous Poriu.:uese people, who always 
cherishi\i a deep atfection rr their Intanta, attributed their deliTeranoe 
to her gv>od luck. 

Of her married life 1 need s*v stiil less. 

The I;^.fa:ua was known fn^m her inr'ancv t\^r gentleness and sanctity 
of life, in sp::e of the prod.gscy of the Coirt in which she spent the 
best voArs of her life. Besides lurr.erous ooj.:e:::prarv memoirs and 
histories which testifv lo this f.ot, there are i>oots and novels, where 
her u ^**e chArnoier is depioied in vivi.i colours in c -ntrasl with her 
u ;": p J ; no i p'. e*. s ;; rro .i n di n gs . T h ns S : r W *'. : e r Sco: : i ri i ; is Pereril of ike 
iVfls. av.ol I'^ix .-.tn ii; h:s .ih^ yr. w i:r.,i .^r '.:..-■: '.f\ dr'.ineate, the former 
her \ir;i;e itii.l vvnst',n.-y, ani ;he U:;er i.-^r yu;v. uv;ier the name of 
M^chai, whf.e a ooi:*p*.n^.e:.:aTT c»v^;.r: p^x:, \^'f/..iT. caIIs her an ar.cel. 

If she hsa a failing, if fjii'.i.'g oin be ctl'jei wmi is otherwise a 
nf»KiC trai; in vine's chjiraorcr, an.i the r/.orc ar; rfvioie perhaps now 
froTT. its rar::y ;.i ti.is v^^ur n;.i:;t.riJkVi ar:n r:.r-i". -ivirig ace, ii washer 
>ni> wm r. i r^, .■ i '. . : V : o the creed an « ; ": e co;: ;-. : rv in w r, ch she was 
horn. 1: :s sr. .1 :hi:; :he cor:p»iri or.s ;•:" '••/:..; ^.crry Monarch" hated 
her f,-»r wh«.: ;hfy cfc': ed her •■ g •*"} . ^i-' »i' oV.f.r.cf beriiiio «^oii»ethin^ 
e'isr wT.s n> ..rr' .>is.:.'e as :o ^liir.gr her '; .,v»;.. r»:'rr,r.jv she did not 
k\-^w h » :." . ssr ■; ::';f. 

W-^ir «•.;: ropf,?;; :,' her o.-^vt^, t sr.':'ifo: rtpre*: ir tires 10 BfinbaT, 
an .1 s u^cg<^» i *^ o ;\'icf • ; refiev i on. ; i ; c I n • a ■ . : a co: rwo n . 2. i)on» of cri 
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and the fortresses of Tancier and of Bombay. On this Pinheiro 
Chagas observes that the nation was adverse to the poHtical system oC 
territorial cei^sions, and nhhough it is one*s fate to lose a territory by 
the sort of arms, it is hiu;hiy impolitic to make voluntary cessions even 
of a piece of land without first consulting the wish of its inhabitants. 
Dona Luiza knew this, and to facilitate tlieir delivery removed the old 
governors of the two places and substituted them with new^ones, on 
whose compliance she could depend. 

Thin precaution with regard to Tangier proved successful, for 
althouf^h this .Africao town was conquered by the Portuguese in the 
reign of Don Affonso V. and was thoroughly identified with tbe mother- 
country, its inhabitants could easily, from the proximity of tbe places, 
return to Portuj^al, whenever they chose to do so, as most of them did. 
The British heid it for only twenty years and then abandoned it to the 
Moors, who were too glad uf the opportunity of desecrating the 
Christian temples and graves. Both the Portuguese and the S(>aniard 
with the aid of the Holy See strove hard to get it back on the payment 
of its value in money, but failed This took place in 1C84, and it was 
only 150 years after that the French vindicated the traditions of the 
Christian nations of Southern Europe thus ignominiously sullied by 
the Arabs. 

With regard to Bombay the case was different. This chief port 
of Western India was coveted by the English long before the marriage 
treaty, in the early part of the 17th century. One or two ineffectual 
attempts were made in 165 I, during the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, 
to get possession of it. (See Oliveira Martins, IlUtoria de Portupal, 
Lisbon, 1870, p. 12.) It is therefore strange that Lord Clarendon, who 
was Chancellor and in fact king's Prime Minister, but whose geogra- 
phical attainments do not seem to have been of high order, should write 
thus: — ** And for ever annex to the crown of England, the island of 
B'Mnbay, with the towns and castles therein, which are within a very 
little distance from Brazil.'* (Clayton's Personal Memoirs, Lond. 1859, 
Vol. 11. p. 189.) 

In spite of the secret article of the treaty, of which I shall speak 
hereafter, which promised the aid of Great Britain against the Dutch, 
the opposition of the inhabitants to the cession is ascribed by Teixeira 
Pinto, {Memorias, \ova-Goa, 1H5J), p. U 3), to the difference of religion- 
But this was not the only reason. The Luso-Indians of those days 
resented as an insult the suggestion of the English help against the 
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Dutch, a feeling akin to that experienced by the Anglo-Indians of our 
days at the suggestion of a friend of mine the other day to lend 
Italian help against the enemies of England in India. Then Pinhero 
Chagas says that foreign conquests, instead of being ceded to others 
had better be restored to their original owners, when possible ; but that 
in the case of his nation, it possesses, not unlike all nations of the Latin 
race, the power of assimilation, which moulds, notwithstanding the 
cruelties of the Inquisition, the rapacity of its proconsuls and other 
severities of its dotninion, the conquered to the ways of the conqueror, 
winning thereby their attachment and affection and rendering them 
unwilling to go back to their former rulers. As an illustration in 
point the author cites the case of Alsace, once a German province, 
which, after 180 years of the French rule, became as much attached 
to France as any of its old provinces. This fact is adduced in support 
of the statement that the Indians, or the inhabitants of Bombay at 
its cession, were ardently attached to the Portuguese rule. It is true 
that the Catholic population, composed in the main of the descendants 
of the former converts of the Portuguese missionaries, have, as a rule, 
evinced a certain amount of attachment to the Portuguese nation, as 
evidenced by the recent agitation throughout the Indian peninsula and 
the island of Ceylon in favour of the ecclesiastical patronage of His 
Most Faithful Majesty. But the non-Christian or Hindu population 
does not seem to have been the least aifected by this gift of assimila- 
tion possessed by the Latin race. On the contrary, hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of Hindu families, now settled in Bombay, were originally 
natives of Goa, who emigrated long ago to other countries to save 
themselves the rigours of the Inquisition. The only relic of their former 
subjection to Portugal, now apparent among them, is the use of many 
Portuguese words in their speech, several of which have found their way 
into dictionaries of the Marathl language. But in treating of those times 
one must remember that the character of the epoch, moulded in the 
military despotism or feudalism and clerical supremacy of the middle 
ages, and which had already reduced into serfdom even European 
nations, made the Portuguese rule odious to the mild inhabitants of the 
Konkan. And their policy looks still darker in contrast with modern 
tin when the spirit of democracy pervades every political creed, and 
the ench Revolution has taught nations their rights as well as their 
It id be unfair, therefore, to judge by the modern code 
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Now a word about the so-cnlled secret article of the Treaty. This 
article was indeed the corner-stone of the Treaty. It was forced on 
1). Luiza by the nation, who wanted an ally in the war against the 
Spaniards in Europe and the Dutch in India. This marriage was, in 
short, what 1 have all the while tried to prove both a matrimonial and 
a political alliance. Without this article, it seems, the nation would not 
have consented to the cession of the island of Bombay. This article 
was moreover, originally in Latin, as proved by its extracts in the letters 
from the Viceroy D. Antonio de Mello de Castro to His Majesty King 
Affonso VI., copies of which are preserved in the Archives of the Goa 
Secretariat. The whole article in Latin is not to be found anywhere, 
but only its translations in Portn^rnese and English. But while the 
translation in the record of the Goa Secretariat tallies with that among 
the papers of the Count da Ponte, the Portuguese Negotiator and 
AmbassHilor at the Court of St. James in the time of Charles II., the 
English version of the same in G. Clmlmers* Ccllection of Treaties is a 
mere mutilation. All English histories, with the exception of Brace's 
Annals of the E, I, Co., are moreover wholly silent on the subject. 

It is no wonder therefore that this article should have been a 
quesiio rexita, or the bone ot contention between Lord Marlborough 
and the Viceroy. The latter at last, when advised to yield, wrote with 
the prophetic instinct to the king tiins: — ** 1 confess at the feet of 
your Majesty that only the obedience I owe, as a vassal, could have 
forced me to this deed, because I foresee the great troubles which from 
this neighbourhood will result to the Portuguese; and that India is 
finished the same day in which the Ens:lish are seated in Bombay.*' 

\ careful study of fhis interesting letter cannot fail to reveal to the 
reader the two currents of thoughts that uiust have swayed the 
mind of the unfortunate Viceroy. There is first of all the feeling 
of regret on the loss of the island, and then the fear tliat their succosors 
would eventually supplant them in India. That there was an element 
of preca-iousness in their rule in the East was felt ^rom tlie earliest 
day of their navigation and discovery in India. The first Viceroy, 
D. Francisco d' Almeida, one of the wisest Governors of India, 
wrote to the king that they should content themselves with 
the Eastern trade without attempting any settlement or annexa- 
tion. It was, however, the great and ambitious Albuquerque, the new 
Aieiander as he is often called, who changed this pohcy and built an 
empire, the foundatioiis of which were laid at three capital cities — 
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Ormus in the Persian Gulf at one end, Gf*a in the middle, and Malacca 
iu the Straits at the other. But though its dnys were d umbered the 
Viceroy, D. Antonio de Mello de Castro, was by any cession during his 
Government unwilling to hasten its fall. The transactions of this 
period represent a very interesting phase in the historical evolution 
of Bombay. Those desirous of learning more about it will find a 
detailed account, based on State papers and other valuable documents, 
in my Memoir in the Alti Del IF, Congrenso Internationale Degii 
OrientalUti, Florence, 1881, Vol. II., pp. 205 ct seq. 

Passing on now to treat of the medals and portraits of the Infants 
I beg to submit to your inspection the facsimiles of four medals of the 
Infanta. 

N'». 1. Obv, — Gatharina D. G. Mas:. Bri. Fran, et Hib. Regina. 
Bust of the Queen. 

ijot?. — Pietate Insignis. A statue of St. Catharine, with the instru- 
ments of her martyrdom and the palm of her triumph. 

No. 2 Obv. — Cfirolus and Cathnrina Rex. et Re^. Busts of the 
king au'l the queen. 

Reo. — Diffiisus in Orbe Biitanicus, 1G70. A terrestrial globe. 

No. 3. 0^0.— Carolus II., D. G. Mag. Brit. Fran, et Hib. Rex. 
Bust of the king. 

^eo. — CathtT. D. G. Mag. Brit. Fran, et Ilib. Regina. Bust of 
the queen. 

Nti. 4!. 06p.— Pietate Insignis. Statue of St. Catharine with the 
instruments of her martyrdom and the palm of her triumph. 

Reu. — Provincia Connach. Genius of the province blowing a 
trumpet, holding in the left hand a laurel branch. 

It will be seen from the above that the obverse of the last medal 
was U'jed a? the reverse of the first. These two medals allusive to her 
religious disposition, as Samuel Pefiys* remarks, must have been highlv 
complimentary. (See Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. III., S. 1 , p. 176.) 
I believe all these medals are the works of John Uoetier, ivho was 
a native of Antwerp. Having lieen presented to the king abroad as an 
eminent artist, he went to England soon after the Restoration, and was 
by Charles II., appointed one of the gravers of the mint. (See 
Ruding's Annals, Lond. 1840, Vol. II., p. 8). 

Lopes Fernandes in bi^ Menioria, Lisbon, 1861, Eveting in his 
Sumismata, 1697, and the Historia Genealogica, Vol. IV., describe 
these medals. 
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Of tbe portraits of the Infanta there are also four, works of 
distinguished painters of the XVllth century. 

Lely painted her, according to Miss Strickland, in the grncefnl 
costume which is preserved among the Hampton Court Gallery of 
beauties, her most becoming costume beins; black velvet. She also 
attributes to the same painter another picture in the Historical Gallery 
of Versailles. But this is her bridal portrait, sent to Louis XIV. when 
they were negotiating her marriage with " le Grand Monarche." But 
this picture is, according to Pinheiro Chagas, the work of a French 
artist, by name Nocret. 

There is another picture in the Strawberry Hill Collection, probably 
the work of a Dutch artist, Huysman, who is said to have painted her 
once in the character of St. Catherine, and once as a shepherdess. 
He also chose her for the model of his madonnas. 

With regard to Sir Peter Lely*s picture, the frontispiece of both 
Miss Strickland's " Lives of the Queens of England., Vol. VIII., and 
of Mr. Clayton^s "Personal Memoirs of Charles IL, Vol. I., greatly 
reduced in size, is taken from it. Then Lely*s studio is described at 
length by Harrison Ainsworth in his novel, ''Talbot Harland ; a Tale 
of the Days of Charles II." 

Returning now to the Infanta, after a life of great retirement since 
the death of Charles II. in 1685, during the reign of James II., and 
the early part of that of William, she returned to Portugal on 20th 
January 1693. Having twice acted in the capacity of Regent to her 
brother D. Pedro II., she died in the palace of Bemposta, on the 
81st December 1705, aged 67 , and was buried in the royal monastery of 
Belem. She was greatly lamented in Portugal, where her name is held 
to the present day in the highest veneration. She had no children. 
She was the means of introducing into England the two articles which 
are now, I believe, the commonest in use in every household — tea and 
fans ; the former first brought into general use by the Portuguese 
from their commercial relations with China, and the latter of Moorish 
origin, and of ordinary use in the Spanish Peninsula. 

Before I conclude these brief notes, for the many imperfections of 
which I crave your indulgence, let me consign here at the end of this 
unpretending sketch a sincere vote for the rise and prosperity of the 
greatest Empire a European nation ever acquired in the East, the 
foundations of which were laid by the Marriage Treaty of the 
Infanta D. Catharina of Bragan^a.- 
19 
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Although not a British subject, and perhaps from this circamstanee 
the more disinterested, I avail myself of the opportunity afforded by 
the occasion of commemorating, at least academically for the first time 
in Bombay, the Marriage of the Infanta, to express my wish that the 
liberal principles, which guide the policy of this Empire, may grant it 
a long life and happier results than those achieved by the ephe- 
meral career of the Old Portuguese Empire, which, though compara- 
tively narrower in its sphere, "was nevertheless replete with instructive 
teachings, and full of most stirring incidents, heroic deeds, noble actions 
and romantic episodes, a complete history of which remains yet to be 
written. I have for some time been contributing my humble share 
to this great work, and hope, if life and health be spared, to devote 
any leisure that my more urgent duties may leave to its prosecution, 
in future. 
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^^. ^TT 5frr% ^i^ Tr^Jr*^ ^^: II ^r^ t»^ ft^n^^nfr^irr- 

^«MM"ic^i^i : Mi- 

TRANSLATION. 

Salutations to the blessed, the noble Tara ! May Tara the only 

Saviour^ of the Universe, who, seeing men sunk in the sea of life which 

s full of immeasiirable misery, formally delivers them by [resorting to] 

the three ' means, give you the desired essence of the glory of the 

world of the Lord of the gods, and of men. Having prevailed upnn 

the great KingPanaihkarana by the Preceptor of King Sailendra* 

caused a splendid temple of Tara to be constructed. At the commnnd 



1 This may alao be translated as * the only star of the LJni verso." 

« The Upfjyas or means are tlu:^e. (See Dharmasamgraha, Max Miiller's 

Ed. CXI.) 

» Sailendra, literally means " the lord of monntains," and the phrase Sat- 
lendrardja may be translated as *' king of the monutainous conntry. " Bnt 
it must bo taken here as the name of a king. He is called Sailendravarma 
in the sixth line, of which name the latter part varma is the usnal aflfbc of the 
n'\mea of Kshatriyas; and his son is represented as reigning at the time when 
the temple was built. In the ninth line the plural >f the name with the 
word hhdpa added to it is used, and the phrase liter \lly means " the kings 
Sailendravarmas." This could be taken as the nluril honorific; but at the 
time when the inscription was cut, Sailendra was not on the throne, bat his 
ton; wherefore the plural is to be understood in the sense of •* the deacon- 
dants of Sailendra." It will be seen in the remarks that I identify Bailendra 
with the prince J^ela Prawat, whose name oocurB in one of the lists giyen by 
Sir Stamford RafflcF. 
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of the Preceptor, the pjratofiil ones inailo an ima^i^c of i the jijoddrss 
TAni and con'Jtrnrtcd that (cinple ami also a house (tnonnsterv) for 
the honoured uiendieant priests (Uhik^lius) who Knew ilie Great 
Vehicle (Mahayana) ol discipline. By the kind's nnindate issued in 
the names of i'ankura, TavAna, and Tirislia, * the temple of 
Tani was caused to be constructed aiul also this (monastery) for the 
honoured meutlicant priests. The meritorious Preceptor of King Sai- 
leudra constructed the tem|>le of Tara durin;; ihe prosperous reign of 
the king, the s hi of Sailemlravarma. The grea' King Paiiamkarana 
built the temple of Tara to do honour to the Preceptor, alter seven 
hundred years of the era of tiie Saka king had elap>ed. A village of 
the name of Kol igsa has bei-n granted to the congregation, the eminent 
men and leader-,* of thvountry, I'ankura, Tavana, and Tirisha being 
called to witness. This incomparable Daksluna (gratuity) in the 
shape of land ha- been granted to the congregation by the lion-like 
king. It should be coiKioued by the kings [of the race of J Sailendra- 
varma to successive ixx'ies of the honoure«l ones (Bbikshus), and by 
the wise* Pank ira and others, the good Tavana and others, the wise 
Tirisha and others, and ti»e virtuous foot-soldiers. Moreover, the lion- 
like king again and again begs of all future kings, that this bridge in 
the shape of charities which is common to all men should be preserved 
by them from time to time. By tlie religious merit resulting from this 
moinstery, may all peo|)le who fillow the teaching of the Jinas deri\c 
a knowledge of the divisions of things produced by the chain' of causes, 
and attain pros|>erity I The prosperous Kaliviina^ Panaihkarana begs 



• Theso are uiiSanskrit iianvM, nw\ mii-st Iw the titk»s in uh\ Javanese of 
til** li'adin^ mon or otli-MTM of «listri«Hs an i villa'.r«».s ri'soinblinjif tlu) hero«litai'y 
offie».*r8 of In»lia. Tin-} arc sp<>k«'n «»f us />'»'KZ.;;/aA>/«'».-< or " lesulcitJ of tlio 
country " bolow. 

• See the alK)\-e note. 

• The word whieii I n»ail .'«"»ina must lie u word rxpreHMvo of praise an 
fmt is, which is nRo<l in mnni'ction with XavAim, an«l H''idhu which i« applied 
to tho Patlis. It 8»'«infl to Ix' iho Pr.'ikrit of tlie Sanbkrit ^•»'.(•l<l. 

• Twelve things jin* ranntionril in tlio nutldhistic treatises, esch snbse- 
qaPDt one of wiiich is pr<Hiiue«l fioni oacli pre<-<'ilin^, and this const itutes the 
rhnin <it eaiiscs and i»flf»'rts uj>«)n whirh dopemlM th«- w<»rl<lly uxistence of man. 
^Vlien this chain In known ami ••(Torts an* made to destroy the tirf«t link, a man 
is free from worldly exinronro and nttainn Nir\£na. The toehnicnl term by 
which this causation is known is VrotU^j ,*ji\.la (Dharmasaitij^rahai Mai 
Aliiller's Ed , pp. 9 and 43, or any other Hmldhihtif* work). 

' This is* another nanif tif thi- kini( 'S<'*- tht> '* Reuiurks. ' 
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the priests, and the same Pankura, Tavana. and Tirisha who are here 
spoken of as Desadhyakshas or tlie leading men, or rather the 
constituted authorities of the country, are called to witness the grant. 
Then follows the charge usual in Indian charters of this nature to 
future kings to continue the grant and preserve the monastery. 

Of these two buildings, the monastery is that which is called Chandi 
Kali Sari by Sir Stamford Raffles and described by him in his Hiatory 
of Java (Second Ed., Vol. II., p. 25). "The external appearance of 
this edifice is," he says, «• really very striking and beautiful. The 
composition and execution of its outer surface evinces infinite taste and 
judgment, indefatigable patience, and skill. Nothing can exceed the 
correctness and minute beauties of the sculpture throughout, which 
is not merely profuse, but laboured and worked up to a pitch of pecu- 
liar excellency scarcely suitable to the exterior of any building." 
Again : — ** On entering the building, the mind of every one must be 
fully satisfied that it was never constructed for, or dedicated to, mere 
religious purposes. The arrangement is entirely adapted to the 
domestic residence of a great Hindu chieftain or raja." fiut we now 
see from the inscription that it was not the residence of a great Hindu 
raja, but the residence of the priests of the Buddhist Mahayana 
school. 

The temple of Tarn i% described by Sir Stamford under the name of 
Chandi Kali Bening (Vol. II., p. 27). ''This ruin," he says, "is of 
the same general form and appearance as the larger temples at Chandi 
Sewa and Zoro Jongran, but on a closer examination is found to 
be superior to the whole, in the delicate and minute correctness of 
execution of all its decorative parts.'* I submit to the Society the 
photographs of these two buildings which Mr. Baumgarten has 
kindly sent to me. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine the relations between the 
prince Sailendra whose Preceptor caused the temple to be constructed 
and his son during whose reign it was constructed, on the one hand, 
and Panamkarana, the monarch, who constructed it and made the 
grant of land, on the other. Sailendra and his son are spoken of 
as RajAs merely, while Panamkarana is styled Maharaja, wherefore it 
is possible that he was a paramount sovereign whose feudatories were 
Sailendra and his son. But taking all things into consideration, I 
think it best to take Panamkarana himself as the son of Sailendra, 
though I should have expected his name in the clause " during the 
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prosperous reign of the son of Sailendra," which occurs in the inscrip- 
tion. In one of the lists of the Hindu sovereigns of Java given by 
Sir Stamford Raffles (p. S6, Vol. II.), on the authority of manuscripts 
found in the eastern parts of Java, the name Sela Prawat occurs. 
Praivat is evidently the Sanskrit parvata or ** mountain," which 
means the same thing as Saila. This Saila appears to be the 
same monarch as the Sailendra of our inscription. The date of his acces- 
sion given in the MSS. is 756 of the Javan or ^aka era, while, accord- 
ing to our inscription, he must have ceased to reign before 700 Saka 
in which year his son was on the throne. But this small discrepancy 
must be regarded as confirming the identification rather than militating 
against it ; for a mere tradition such as that recorded in the manuscripts 
cannot be expected to be perfectly accurate. Or, it is possible that the 
inscription gives only the hundreds of the number representing the 
date, omitting the tens and units. The name of the next kini; 
given in the list is Kandiawan or Jaya Langkara. Kandiawan appears to 
be the same as Kaliyrina, which, in the last stanza of the inscription, is 
prefixed to the name Panamkarana. Of the second name the first 
part is a mere honorific prefix, and Langhara is not unlikely a 
corruption of namkara which occurs in the name Panamkarana the 
first syllable Pa being dropped, and nam changed to lahg as it does 
even in our Indian languages. As in the charters issued by Indian 
princes the royal mandate is addressed to the Rdshfrapaiis, 
Grdmapatis, Aijuktahaf Nii/ukiaka^ &c., that is, to persons invested 
with authority over villages and districts like the hereditary officers 
of modern times, so is it in the charter before us. But these district 
and village authorities are here called Pankura, Tjivana, and Tirishat. 
These are not Sanskrit words, and must be old Javanese. The first of 
these seems to have been preserved in the modern Pangoran, a title 
applied to the sons and daughters of sovereigns, according to Raffles 
(Vol. I., p. 2&8). This similarity in the form of the charters points to 
a similarity of polity in the two countries. 

According to the united testimony of all who have written abont 
the island. Central Java is full of statues, inscriptions, and ruins of 
buildings, all of them vestiges of the flourishing Hindu ciyilization 
of the island. The sculptures and detailed ornamentation of the 
finest building, the Boro Buddor, present such close resemblance to 
those in the Nasik, Ajanta, and Kenari Caves, that in the opinion of 
the late Dr. Fergusson it points to an identity of workmanship and 
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workmpn. Most of the inscriptions are in the Kawi or old Java- 
nese dinlect, while there are a few which are in Sanskrit like 
the one before us. It is very much to be regretted that many 
of these have not yet been published, as they are sure to throw 
considerHble light on the obscure history of the island as our 
inscriptions have done on the early history of India. In the 
fourth volume of the Indian Antiquary^ (p. 356), two small Sanskrit 
inscriptions from East Java are published, the characters in which 
arc unmistakably South-Indian ; while our inscription is, as we 
have seen, in the Nagari characters of the North, especially of 
Magadha or Bihar, thus showing that Hindus both from Northern 
and Southern India went and settled in the island. The inscriptions 
from Cambodia recently published by M. Barth are all of them in the 
South Indinn characters, and in all one or other of the Brahmanic 
gods Siva, Vishnu, &c., is invoked. Cambodia was thus colonized by 
Hindus from Southern India, and does not seem to have had any 
considerable Buddhistic population. The Hindu settlements of Java 
were not made once for all; but there most have been a constant 
communication between the island and India ; and Indians went to 
Java and settled there from time to time. The earliest notice of the 
Hindu civilization of the island which is unquestionably historical is that 
by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Fa-IIian, who in 413 A.D. returned to 
China from Ceylon by sea, and on the way passed five months in a coun- 
try which he reached at the end of more than ninety days after leaving 
Ceylon and which he calls Yepoti, Ytpoti is the Chinese equivalent of 
Yavadvipa, the Sanskrit name of Java. As the island of Sumatra also 
was by the Mahomedans called ** lesser Java,*' Dr. Fergusson thinks that 
that was the island vi^ited by Fa-Hian. But I agree with Mr. Beal 
in thinking that in all likelihood it was Java itself. In the Yavadvipa, 
Fa-Hian tells us "heretics and Brahmans flourished, but the law of 
Buddha is not much known. " If these Brahmans and heretics estab- 
lished a colony in the island before the beginning of the fifth century 
and carried with them the Sanskrit alphabet of the time, they could 
not, if they were cut off from the parent country, develop out of it the 
fine Nagari letters of the inscription before us, fo f.like in every 
respect to those in use in Northern India four centuries later. And 
nur inscription, as well as the remains of Buddhistic temples and 
monasteries, show that in the eighth century and even before there was 
a large population of the followers of Sakyamuni ; but since Fa-Hian 
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says that the law of Buddha was not much known when he visited the 
island, the Buddhists must have emigrated in large numbers later on. 
In an article by the late Dr. Bunnell published in the Academy in 
1876, that scholar states his view that there was ** a large emigration 
of Buddhists from North India to Java about the eleventh century 
A. D., and these took with them a Nagari alphabet, which is a great 
contrast to the old Javanese character." We now see the existence 
of this Nagari alphabet in the island in the latter part of the eighth 
century of the Christian era, and also of a large Buddhistic population. 
In the Sanskrit literature of India, however, so far as it has 
hitherto been examined, Java is very rarely noticed. The " Yavadvipa 
adorned with the seven kingdoms," and Suvarnadvipa which has been 
identified with Sumatra liave been mentioned in the Kishkindhakanda 
of the R^mayana ; and in the Kathasaritsugara Indian merchants are 
represented as trading with Suvarnadvipa and other islands of the 
name of Narikela or the cocoanut island, Karpura or the camphor 
island, and Kataha. The Kathusaritsagara is professedly a trans- 
lation of or a compilation based on Guiiadhya's Brihatkatha, a work 
which must have been composed in the first or second century 
of the Christian era. If, therefore, this work which has not vet 
been recovered contained a mention of Suvarnadvipa and some of the 
other islands of the eastern Archipelago, the connection of India 
with those islands must have begun very early. And this is con- 
firmed by Fa-Hian's statement in the beginning of the fifth century 
that Brahmans and heretics flourished in the island. The traditional 
accounts of the Javanese refer the foundation of the first Indian colony 
to a person whom they call Adi Saka or the original Saka, the founder 
of the Saka era, which is used in Java. Higher antiquity is not claimed 
for it. It is, of course, difficult to say what the precise meaning of 
the tradition is ; but what appears to me to be in all likelihood the 
true sense is that some princes or chiefs of the Saka or Scythian race 
which, we know, had established itself in India about the begin- 
ning of the Saka era, and had adopted Indian civilization, as is evident 
from the coins and inscriptions of the Satrap dynasty of Ujjayini and 
Kattiawar, established the first Indian Colony in Java a short time 
after the foundation of the era in India. The same enterprising spirit 
which brought the Sakas into India and led to the establishment of a 
Saka monarchy in Sind, Rajputana, and other provinces, must have 
carried them further to the east. 
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IliiiiUiism (lid not possess that tenacity in Java which it has shown 
in India. From about the first century before the Christian era to 
about the beginning of the fourth many of the Indian provinces were held 
by foreigners of the Yavana (Bactrian Greek), Saka, and Palhava races 
who had settled in the country. They, however, did not communicate 
any new religion to the Hindus, but, on the other hand, adopted either 
Buddhism or Drahmanism from the Hindus themselves. After the 
restoration of the native dynasties in the fourth century, Brahmanism 
became more powerful than Buddhism, and flourished till the begin- 
ning of the r2th century, by which time the latter had died a natural 
death. But now a new and serious danger threatened the existence 
of Hmduism. The Mahomedans, who show no toleration for other 
religions, established nn empire in India. But though they held the 
country for five centuries and forcibly converted Hindus to Mahome- 
danism and pulled down their temples, from time to time, when the 
religious zeal of their princes and chiefs was excited, the only tangible 
effect of their domination was to add a Mahomedau fraction to the 
population of India. Mahomednnism did exert an indirect influence 
over some of the Hindu religious sects, ospccially by communicating 
to them a strictly monotheistic tendency ; but it was slight. In Java, 
on the other hand, Mahomedans did not appear as co«»querors but as 
missionaries; but in a short course of time they succeeded in convert- 
ing the whole island to their faith, and Hinduism was compelled to take 
refuge in the small island of Bali, where it fljurishes at the present 
day. But with the destruction of Hinduism, the blood of the foreign 
colonists, who *' had persevered for nearly nine centuries in adorning 
the island with edifices almost unrivalled elsewhere of their class, had 
become," according to Dr. Fergusson, "diluted, their race impure, and 
their energy effete." 

And, gentlemen, you will, I hope, allow me, in conclusion, to make a 
reflection or two which it is almost impossible for an English-knowing 
Hindu in the present condition of his country to avoid, when engaged 
on such a subject as this. If, from the first century of the Saka 
era to about the twelfth, Brahmans and other Hindu castes set at 
naught the prohibition of the Siistras against crossing the sea, and went 
on vovages lasting for ninety days and more, there is no reason why 
they should not do so in this nineteenth century of that era and go 
to Europe and America. The amount of energy and enterprise that the 
Hindus of those days displayed in thus keeping a constant intcrcour5!c 
2 
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with Cambodia and the islands of the Archipelago, establishing colo- 
nies there and imparting to the native Polynesians their own civili- 
zation, ought, in the midst of a great deal in our present condition that 
is very discouraging, to fill us with hope as to the innate capacities of 
our race. If, according to the interpretation I have ventured to pot 
on the Javanese tradition, it was in consequence of their contact with 
the Sakas that the Indian Aryas first showed those qualities, we have 
by our side at the present day the sturdy Anglo-Saxon to spur us on. 
Let us accept his guidance and leadership with a willing heart, and 
move on in all the fields of human aciivity, not excepting the one the 
achievements of our ancestors in which we have been considering. 
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AttT. II. — A New Edict of Asoha. By M. Emile Senart. 



Read 15th March 1888. 



You recollect that the principal set of the edicts of Asoka, those 
which can be embraced under the name of the Fourteen Edicts, were 
known until recently in five versions, more or less complete and in 
better or worse preservation. It is about three years, I suppose, since 
we learned from General Cunningham of the existence of another series, 
written like this last, in the Indo* Aryan character, at Mansera, on 
the road leading to Cashmere by Abbottabad. You can easily imagine 
that Mansera was among the intended stages of my journey when I 
started for India. I was on the way there when I heard at Mathura 
from Dr. J. Burgess, that at Shahbaz Garhi, quite close to the inscrip- 
tions previously known, a new one had just been discovered by Captain 
Deane, Assistant Comnr^issioner at Uoti Murdan, and from the rubbing 
which he showed me I saw that we had here the twelfth edict, the only 
one of the fourteen which had been missing atShahbaz Garhi. Among 
the versions written in Indo-Pali characters, that of Girnar, being so 
carefully executed and so remarkahly preserved, undoubtedly holds the 
first rank. Mansera, Shahbaz Garhi, Girnar then, these were my 
three stages. When you leave the duk bungalow at Mansera, a lane 
which goes round the village to the north crosses the river, and follow- 
ing among fallen rocks, the deep bed which the torrent has cut, for 
itself leads you into a kind of vast circle, the floor of which forms a 
stately plain, and which is surrounded on all sides by hills of various 
sizes, are overlooked towards the north by the snowy mountains of 
Khagan and Caalimere. To the left, some hundred yards from the 
stream, is a low hill, completely covered with a confused mass of 
boulders, large and small. It is on two of these boulders that the 
inscriptions are written. The first is engraved on one face only, which 
is turned to the east, and contains the first eight edicts. It would 
seem to have come out from its original position ; the lines are inclined^ 
and the lowest of them come so near the ground, and on the right side 
are so encumbered with fragments of rock, as not to be easily read, 
and to render it difficult to obtain satisfactory rubbings. The second 



Mock, wliicli is iir)<Nii5 thiriv \artls (]ist?iit. is euzraTed on two faces 
to thfr ij Oft }i east aiiU to the 5'^utii-e«st. Tht- first coiitains edicts uiiie 
to e!'-\eii, an.J the other the twelfth. To sum up, Mansera gives os 
a new version, more or less complete, of the first tmeUe edicts. I hare 
little doubt that the two last had also been ecgraTcd here, but thej do 
not seem now to be known of as in existence bv the inhabitants ; and 
the hurried .search I was able to undertake on the spot led to no result. 
It may he that the inscription has fallen down with the face against 
the ground, or that it is more or less entirely buried. It is precisely 
such a circumstance which has delaved so long the discoTerr of the 
twelfth edict at Shahbaz Garhi. Only some weeks »go did Captain 
Deane, while stepping once more through that celebrated place which 
had been before searched over by experienced and devoted archseolo- 
gists, notice a few characters on a stone just emerging from the 
soil. In clearing away the surrounding ground, be brought to light an 
entire and well preserved inscription, which is nothing else, as I told 
you Ixrfore, than the previously missing version of the twelfth edict. 
This boulder lies just at the foot of the hill, on the steep slope of which, 
about forty yards higher up, the other boulder stands in marvellous 
equilibrium, which contains on its two faces, on one side the first seven 
edicts, on the other the thirteenth and the fourteenth, both faces, 
especially the second, much corroded by time, but still capable of yield- 
ing to a patient study, conducted with perseverance and sufficient 
leisure, many corrections to the current version. I do not need to 
insist upon the interest of those good tidings. Of course, these are 
texts which are known to us in other versions, and the general sense of 
whicii is sufficiently establislied. But it is precisely the version the 
least well preserved and the least settled, which is in this way controlled 
and completed by a parallel version which will enable us to fill up 
more than one gap, and clear up more than one doubt. I will add, 
that these inscriptions of the North-West, if some conjectures, which 
I have elsewhere expressed prove true, as I hope they may, would be 
precious and unique relics of that conquest of North India by the 
Persians, of which we know so little. It is, perhaps, through the 
influence of the Persian chancellery that the alphabet in which they 
are written has found its way to India ; while, on the other hand, it 
may be from some tradition of the Persian kings that an Emperor of 
India borrowed the idea of engraving long memorials on the rock. 
Be that as it may, the scarcity of inscriptions written in these Arameau 
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characters insure some importance even to pnlmographic niceties. Tlie 
two versions of Maosera and Shahbaz Garhi are geographically so 
near e«ch other And on the whole so exactly alike, that there can be 
no question here of looking for different dialects. The few points in 
wiiich they differ are all the more significant, and I had the satisfac- 
tion, in comparing the two, to liglit on certain facts of a kind to con- 
firm two opinions which I have elsewhere attempted to establish : the 
one tliat the orthography of those inscriptions is in certain respects of 
a learned cliaracter, aiming not so much at producing the actual pro- 
nunciation as at approaching the etymological form of the word ; the 
other, that even in the venions where, as here in the North -West, the 
orthography reflects a dialect different from the official Magabho of 
AsokH, it undergoes and reveals the influence of that dialect in some 
iaohited cases. 

At Shahbaz GHrhi : The twelfth edict is engraved on a separate 
stone, that has just been discovered by Captain Deane. At Mansera 
it has the face of a stone to itself. In both it is engraved with 
greater care than the rest of the long context. Ton will permit me to 
put before you the terms of this edict, the sense of which can, in my 
opinion, he conclusively settled. 

'* King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, honours all the sects whether 
of ascetics or of householders. He honours them with alms and 
with honours of various kinds* But the king, beloved of the gods, 
lays less weight on alms and on worship than he desires the increase 
of their common. essence. This progress implies without doubt many 
diversities. But for all sects it has a common source which is 
moderation in language, that is to say, that one should not exalt 
his own sect by speaking evil of the others, that one should not 
depreciate ihem without reason, that one should on the contrary render 
on all occasions to other sects the honours due. By doing so, one will 
work for the advance of his own sect, and at the same time be of use 
to the others. By doing otherwise each one will injure his own sect, 
and at the same tiiiio injure the others. He who exalts his own sect by 
depreciating all others, does so, of course, out of regard for his own, 
with the intention of glorifying it. Well, by so doing he only, on the 
contrary, strikes a severe blow at his own sect. Therefore, concord 
alone is good, so thnt all should listen and like to listen to the beliefs 
of each other. This is, indeed, the wish of the king beloved of the 
gods that all the sects be learned, and profess pure doctrines. Let 
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nil. \^lt:iti\i-r ill' iluir t:iitli, he well assured that the king bolo^rd ol 
ilii- uiiil>, tliiiik** li^> nt .ilin> aiiil III' \\(ir>hi]) thnn he desires to set' the 
MuTi'itM* lit' I hi- ('iiiiiiiMii ami luiittial ropect of all sects. To this end 
liic iiiUi'ir> 111 DhMi'Miii, till' ot)iivr> el i:ir::ed with the oversight of the 
irii>ii!r>. aiiil Dliirr otlii-i,iI> ari' ilinrteJ to work. The fruit of their 
I.iImiuis I', ilic- i;iunl ft" Jill ilu'Mrt> find tlu*irlory of religion." We are 
itrrii>iiiiiiril U\ innii' tli.Mi niio i AU'tijde to see the ancient sovereigns ot 
iii.li.i n1kii\ ri|(i:il t.ix^Mir to ilitViieui ooinm unions, and to distribute 
(Ik it ^^iii'^ iinpaitMlix MU'.iMu Ci.>nTi'iiiliii:: foi'ts. It is not nlnavs ensv 
i.Mh'ikr out ilu- iial in.'t;xi\ lui-a^hh of uiiud, a mystical blending of 
II lii;u*i:> >upi-i>iiiii*ii> liar or iiiziittT vif policv. which has inspired them. 
It i> tviinin \\\A\ :iu'>i' xx.>Ki> are unique in liie past of India, and I 
Kiu*M o\ noihini; x^:lu-h dL«c« ii more honour than this edict of tolera- 
iu>n, N>« t'lear, 910 tir:n, j^'.kI }el s^^ >i:i:'t>ii'. May we not add that the 
^*la*v »•! honour whu!i ihi' king skVurtM lor ii. wiiile it shows the very 
>)HVUi aup.iMA'.uv 111- ;;::AoheJ 10 ili:> oiis' wi Lis edicts, most incrense 
oui ^T^j»^^*^ a.^.l »•!.■. .v*::»\'. lor hia: ' 1>:;: wf arc here met bv a 67 all 
i»voM»'.w •huh 1 oi;.\ «*>:: :»> !ou«:ii :u ;'as&i:;r. This vwy tweltth 
r,».,-; .» *«si;;:ii: : ■ iw."* o: ;':.; k.i.wa Terw..v^ o: the series, mt DLauli 
*.'.' \.-i.-j;«/.s .', .> .:..N> ..;; ...»-.,i \v .;h :iie eicTf Lit and ihe thirte^-nth. 
N,' .^ ',• *.* x: %y\ ik...« :*.**s::j^'*:ivi a miioi: ;:^r this.. As regaids 
. ••,- .^ .: .,\ . :h o.- v: /: ^^.j^xs t:^;M» tji ae w »e ciear. That edict 
.#.\ *.-/.> ..> :..« .::. .'.^.?cai«« .^: i.VissA lie «w»trr of Dkanli and 
\* ^'•..v. X . -. ■> :*;- •\\itn r:e£. wee asr Aic^a, the be- 

^...^. ^ .' : > o.- '. ^. .,• :y»f ^a^ii-aor 5.vsnB«s ©f inerrr and 
\vvw.v ^'^ , , \ , vx * , . . >x ." w:t iu si>.Ml£ ii:c *>a^T fel: bC'Uiid 

■ - -x ..<■-,>., 1 , , .*• . .'* _^ •_! c • »■_ » ^.^ » -I * ^■Xk.wbA. Ba 

:. . ^ v 'v V ,-» ". •. ^:- n' r.sj' ;~"r'^. Tt* either ih 
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country of tlie edicts. No sooner had the new stone been unearthed 
at Shahbnz Garhi than fanaticism roused the inhabitants against 
it. It bears the fresh marks of attempts to deface it, which were put 
an end to only by the activity and zeal of Captai*) Deane. Who will 
give us back the statues disfigured in our own day, as they emerged 
from the earth, sometimes by the very men to whom they had been 
entrusted in that country of Gandhara ? Who will restore the broken 
noses, the amputated legs, and sliced-off arms ? 

But had these inscriptiocs and moral exhortations spread by the 
king in so many places^ all the practical importance and immediate 
utility which seem to be implied in their contents and tone? I cannot 
help doubting it. I have told yoa that at Mansera the edicts are 
engraved in a desert place, hard to get at now, and which can never 
have been less so. A.t Shahbaz Garhi there are some traces of the 
existence of an ancient city. But even there the rock is half-way 
up a steep hill in a place that eanaot have been much frequented, and 
the inscriptions arc placed in such a way that the reading, for 
example, of the thirteenth and fourteenth edicts must always have 
been a (ask of difficulty* At Girnar, we are in a place which 
seems to have been, from very ancient times, consecrated by religious 
sentiment. But here, too, thft^ inscription, although very carefully 
engraved, cannot be read entire from the foot of the rock, and there 
are several of the edicts at the beginning which, even with the 
indispensable aid of a ladder, are. decidedly not comfortable reading. 
To examine some of the lines I had to travel over the rock on 
all fours, and then read them iij[iside down. Were the king's wishes 
betrayed by the stupidity of his officers? It appears to me more prob- 
able that in engraving these texts he had no illusion as to their practi- V 
cal effect, but was actuated partly by the desire of leaving durable wit- 
ness of the sentiments and ideas, partly also, perhaps, by the prospect 
of the moral merit he would store up, even by the fact that he 
multiplied in this way virtuous exhortations. Was it not a similar in- 
spiration which has led so many people to add temple to temple, serv- 
ing no practical purpose, in desert places, on the summit of such bare 
mountains as Satrunjaya and Giroar ? If I lay any stress on this re- 
mark, it is because the fact would be rather favourable to the specu- 
lations 1 have had occasion to submit elsewhere with regard to 
the language of the inscriptions. It furnishes a good explanation of 
two peculiarities which, I hope, I have made clear— one, the use of 
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Magadhi, the dialt'ct of the royal capital, in places where it was in no Wflj 
the language of the country. Tlie other, the use, specially in the ivestern 
sets, at Shahhaz Garhi, Mansera and Gii iiar, of a half learned system 
of orthography which could not hut have disconcerted the ordinary 
reader. I have only one more remark to oflTer. I have told you of 
the places where tlie fourtoeu edicts have been discovered at Dhauli 
and Yangada in the south of Orissn, at Rhalsi, at the entrance of the 
hilly region of the Western Himalaya, at Shahhaz Garhi and at Man- 
sera, towards Cashmere and Cahul, at Girnar) not far from the sea, 
and towards the western extremity of India. We must add Gutpataka, 
where Pandit Bhagwanlal IndrHJi and Mr. Campbell have discovered 
the traces of another series. It may well be that we have so far only 
a few of the inscriptions set up by Piyadasi, and we may still hope for 
more than one unexpected discovery. For the present does it not 
seem as if the series of fourteen edicts were especially meant by the 
king to mark out his frontiers ? It was at all events a noble and 
honourable way of denoting the doors of his empire. Does he not 
devote several passages of his memorials to telling us of what he has 
doue or tried to do even heyond those limits of his charity, and at- 
tempts of conversion pushed on one side as far as Ceylon, and on the 
other side up to the distant kingdoms of the Greeks, in the countries of 
Antiochus Ptolemy, Alexander and Magas? As far as our ^vestern 
world is concerned, these efforts cannot have penetrated very far. 
That is no reason why we should refuse our sympathy to this old east- 
ern king who cared for our distant West, in a confused way perhaps, 
hut with good will and charity. The West has pa'd its debt to him, 
thanks to the genius of Prinsep, by restoring to him the glory of his 
forgotten works, and it is even now with feelings of sympathy, mixed 
with scientific curiosity that we renew to-day, and that others will 
renew after us, these pilgrimages to the monuments of Asoka, and 
that, now conscious of the tic which binds India to our West, we greet 
in them the earliest Indian witness to relations of peace and good will 
hetween the most widely separated members of our Aryan family. The 
more precious the witness is, the more it behoves us to preserve it 
intact? I cannot say if to this end everything which is possible and 
desirable has i)een done. At Girnar the rock which bears along with 
the edicts of Asoka, inscriptions of Rudradaman and Skaudagupta has 
been enclosed within a light construction which will preserve it from 
tlie injury of time and of men. I am told that the honour of this 
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incisure l)elonp;a to the late Dewan. Could not some similar protec- 
tion he f^iven to the inscriptions of the North-West? If such care had 
heen hestowcd from the heginning, I helievc that almost the wliole 
text would he perfectly clear at Shnhhaz Garhi. I confess that 
I should go further and see no inconvenience, if specimens, as, for 
example, the twelfth edict at Shahhaz Garhi, in the case of which the 
operation would be an easy one, were removed to some museum in 
India, whose chief ornament they would be. At all events it would be 
easy, and it is very desirable to take most careful casts of these monu- 
ments. Distributed among several of the principal centres of India, 
and perhaps also of Europe, they would be safe from all hazards of 
new injury, and be an object of study of the highest interest. An 
unhappy fate seems to spread over our too rare inscriptions in Indo- 
Aryan character. Very few have been published, as, for exam|)le, 
that of Sue Vihar by Mr. Hoernle, in a satisfactory and definitive way, 
and for a great number of them we do not even know — at least I have 
not been able to discover — where they now are. That is an additional 
reason why we should jealously protect those which cannot escape us 
except by the ravages of time, but which have already so cruelly 
suffered. I esteem myself fortunate to have had this opportunity of 
suggesting this wish before one of the highest and most enlightened 
representatives of power in India. I feel certain that Aboka can rely 
on the zeal of his successor here. 1 cannot stop, gentlemen, without 
thanking you once more for your hospitality. This day, almost the 
last of my stay in Indin, will crown my recollections. 
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Art. III. — Memoir of the late PandU Bhagvanlal Indraji, 
LL.D,, Ph.D. By Javerilal Umiashankab Yajnik. 



Road 2l8t May 1888. 



'^ It is snd to think of Pandit Bhagvanlal dying so early, and with so 
little record left of his learning and talents" — so wrote Mr. J. M. 
Campbell, Bo.(/.S., C.I.E., Compiler of the Bombay Gazetteer^ in a 
note addressed to the writer of this paper in March last. The remark, 
as will appear later on, is most true. Mr. Campbell had had unusual 
opportunities of learning a great deal of the Pandit's work, and of 
his character and learning in connection with the antiquarian portion 
of the volumes oi ih^t Bombay Gazetteer generally, and the discovery of 
the AHoka Inscriptions at Sopara and the project of an early history of 
Gujarat in particular. Two months before his death the Pandit had a 
presentiment that his end was near. It was only a question of a few weeks, 
he said to us, when I, in company with my friend, Rdo Bahddur Bhim- 
bhai Kirpunim (who, when Assistant Compiler of the Bombay Gazetteen 
took a deep interest in Bhagvanlars work), paid a visit to the Pandit at 
his house in Walkeshwar in February last. He welcomed his friends, 
because conversation with them, he said, revived his drooping spirits 
and made him for a time forget his pain. We found him sitting 
on a cushion in a contemplative mood, very much after the 
manner of a Jain Tirtlmnkar. We saw him much reduced : he 
was sulTering from dropsy : his chest had grown disproportionately 
large: his legs were swollen. We saw him dictating, though with 
bated breath, his last views on the genealogy of the Kshatrap dynasty 
to Mr. Vithalji Keshavji Dvivedi, Superintendent of the Gokuldds 
Tejpiil Boarding School and Sanskrit College. Mr. Vithalji was taking 
down in English the remarks which the Pandit was dictating in 
Gujarati, Pointing to the portion already taken down, the Pandit 
said: — "This is my last contribution to Indian archeology. It con- 
tains views which I have arrived at after a careful and continuous 
study, extending over twenty-six years, of the Kshatrap coins and 
inscriptions. The writing of this fragment I looked upon in the light 
of a debt I owed to archeology, and now that I am in a fair way towards 
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its completion, it is no small relief to me to kno\» that I am in s posi- 
tion to redeem my pledge in respect of one at least of the numerous 
literary projects over which my mind had been ruminating for several 
years, and the execution of which was only a question of leisure and 
steady application." He did not fear to die. He thought he had 
devoted the best portion of his life to good, honest, substan- 
tial work. The only regret he felt was that he had been unable to 
commit to writing, even by way of rough notes in his mother- 
tongue, Gujardti, the final results of nil his enquiries and thoughts. 
The fact was that some fresh coins he met with, some inscriptions, 
stone or copper- plate, that he cHme across or heard of, aroused his 
curiosity, and set him on a new train of thoughts. And his mind was 
not at rest till he had heard the last of the coin, or the copper-plate, 
or stone inscription, or dealt with it in a practical manner. This drew 
him off from the execution of his settled plans. Latterly, he found it 
scarcely possible to carry out his long-cherished design of publishing to 
the world, with the aid of the knowledge which recent advances in arche- 
ology gave him, a history of Gujarat from the early Hindu ])eriod down 
to about the thirteenth century of the Christian era. Bhagvdnldl was 
also well aware that he could not carry out many of his other projects, 
and that some of the best results of the knowledge he had laboured for 
years to acquire must perish with him. And the world must be 
considered poorer by so much as BliRgv/mlal could not leave behind him 
in the shape of some solid memorial of all the vast stores of information 
respecting the antiquities <»f India thnt he possessed. My friend, Rao 
Bahadur Bhimbbdi, however, suggested that though it was now scarcely 
possible to do that which the Pandit himself was unable to carry out 
in his lifetime, yet some efforts might and should be made to jot down 
on paper from his own lips some of the reminiscences of his personal 
life, — some account of his travels in India and on its frontiers — 
if his health permitted of his dictating the same to any one 
of us. The papers, argued Mr. Bhimbhdi, published by the Pandit 
from time to time in the journals of the learned societies in India 
and Europe, and in the Indian Antiquart^t will doubtless bear witness 
to his labours in the field of Indian archeology, but such papers cannot 
satisfy the curiosity of those who wished to know something about his 
personal character— something as to what he was — how he came te study 
archeology — what he did for its advancement — what tours he undertook 
in pursuance of his plans— what results those tours yielded — how 
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block, whicl» is perhnps thirty yards distnnt, is engraved on two faces 
to the north east and to the south-east. The first contains edicts uine 
to eleven, and the other the twelfth. To sum up, Mansera gives as 
a new version, more or less complete, of the first twelve edicts. I have 
little doubt that the two last had also been engraved here, but thej do 
not seem now to be known of as in existence by the inhabitants ; and 
the hurried search I was able to undertake on the spot led to no result. 
It maybe that the inscription has fallen down with the face against 
the ground, or that it is more or less entirely buried. It is precisely 
such a circumstance which has delayed so long the discovery of the 
twelfth edict at Shahbaz Garhi. Only some weeks ago did Captain 
Deane, while stepping once more through that celebrated place which 
had been before searched over by experienced and devoted archaeolo- 
gists, notice a few characters on a stone just emerging from the 
soil. In clearing away the surrounding ground, he brought to light an 
entire and well preserved inscription, which is nothing else, as I told 
you before, than the previously missing version of the twelfth edict. 
This boulder lies just at the foot of the hill, on the steep slope of which, 
about forty yards higher up, the other boulder stands in marvellous 
equilibrium, which contains on its two faces, on one side the first seven 
edicts, on the other the thirteenth and the fourteenth, both faces, 
especially the second, much corroded by time, but still capable of yield- 
ing to a patient study, conducted with perseverance and sufificient 
leisure, many corrections to the current version. I do not need to 
insist upon the interest of those good tidings. Of course, these are 
texts which are known to us in other versions, and the general sense of 
which is sufficiently establislied. But it is precisely the version the 
least well preserved and the least settled, which is in this way controlled 
and completed by a parallel version which will enable us to fill up 
more than one gap, and clear up more than one doubt. I will add, 
that these inscriptions of the North-West, if some conjectures, which 
I have elsewhere expressed prove true, as I hope they may, would be 
precious and unique relics of that conquest of North India by the 
Persians, of which we know so Uttle. It is, perhaps, through the 
influence of the Persian chancellery that the alphabet in which they 
are written has found its way to India ; while, on the other hand, it 
may be from some tradition of the Persian kings that an Emperor of 
India borrowed the idea of engraving long memorials on the rock. 
Be that as it may, the scarcity of inscriptions written in these Aramean 
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cImrnctfTs insure some importance even to pnliuojcrnjiliic niceties. Tlie 
two versions of Mansern and Shahbnz Garhi are geograpljicall}' so 
near each other and on the whole so exactly alike, tliat there can he 
no question here of looking for different dialects. The few points in 
which they differ are all the more significant, and I had the satisfac- 
tion, in companug the two, to liglit on certain facts of a kind to con- 
firm two opinions which I have elsewhere attempted to establish : the 
one tliat the orthography of those inscriptions is in certain respects of 
a learned character, aiming not so much at producing the actual pro- 
nunciation as at approaching the ctymoh)gical form of tlie word ; the 
other, that even in the venions where, as here in the North- West, the 
orthography reflects a dialect different from the official Magabho of 
Asokn, it undergoes and reveals the influence of that dialect in some 
iaohited cases. 

At Shahbaz GHrhi : The twelfth edict is engraved on a separate 
stone, that has just been discovered by Captain Deane. At Mansera 
it has the face of a stone to itself. In both it is engraved with 
greater care than the rest of the long context. Ton will permit me to 
put before you the terms of this edict, the sense of wliich can, in my 
opinion, be conclusively settled. 

** King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, honours all the sects whether 
of ascetics or of householders. He honours them with alms and 
with honours of various kinds* But the king, beloved of the gods, 
lays less weight on alms and on worship than he desires the increase 
of their common. essence. This progress impHes without doubt many 
direr&ities. But for all sects it has a common source which is 
moderation in language, that is to say, that one should not exalt 
his own sect by speaking evil of the others, that one should not 
depreciate them without reason, that one should on the contrary render 
on all occasions to other sects the lionours due. By doing so, one will 
work for the advance of his own sect, and at the same time be of use 
to tlie others. Hy doing otherwise each one will injure his own sect, 
and at the same time injure the others. lie who exalts his own sect by 
depreciating all others, does so, of course, out of regard for his own, 
with the intention of glorifying it. Well, by so doing he only, on the 
contrary, strikes a severe blow at his own sect. Therefore, concord 
alone is good, so th;it all should listen and like to listen to the beliefs 
of each other. This is, indeed, the wish of the king beloved of the 
gods that all the sects he learned, and profess pure doctrines. Let 
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the Pandit, consisting of valuable published works on Indian Antiqui- 
ties, he directs to be made over to tbe Bombay Native General 
Library. 

I take leave to exhibit to tlie meeting photographs of the lion- 
figured pillar taken by the Pandit himself and the collection of MSS. 
bequeathed by him to the Society. There is also on the table the 
Pandit's monograph on the pillar inscriptions describing the nature and 
importance of his crowning discovery. As it is, the monograph is not 
in a fit state for publication, but I am sure that Dr. Peterson, who has 
the charge of it, will do ample justice to the subject. I shall not antici- 
pate its contents here as I desire to see the Pandit receive the full credit 
■which rightly belongs to him in connection with this discovery. You 
have seen that the Pandit attaches, and very properly, I think, great 
value to this pillar. Tho reason of this lies in the fact that the two 
inscriptions upon it record the names of sixteen members of the 
Kshatrap house, and that these names supply a link or links in the 
Kshntrap genealogy. It may not be out of place here to suggest that 
before transmitting this lion- figured pillar to its destination in Loudon, 
Dr. Peterson will kindly allow it to remain for some time in the 
University library, where it lies at present, with a view to satisfy the 
curiosity of those who may desire to inspect this latest archeological 
wonder. 

Pandit Bhagvdnlal had no son or heir to succeed to his property. 
<*My 6akhd," says he, ** ends with me/' His house at Wilkeshwar he 
directed to be put in charge of the Cutchi Bhdtia community whose 
affairs are managed by the house of Jivn'ij Balu, the place to be used as 
a sanitarium by those amongst high-caste Hindus who wish to reside 
at Wdlkeshwar for the benefit of their health. 

So far for his property. But the Pandit lays down directions as to 
how his body should be disposed of, and what his relatives should do 
in respect of funeral ceremonies. And here may be mentioned a fact 
which may strike some as curious, but is not out of the routine of ordi- 
nary Hindu life. It is not unusual for Brahmans to perform their own 
funeral ceremonies during their lifetime (jlvat kriyu) in anticipation of 
death. Bhagvanldl had himself performed such ceremonies relating to 
himself during his lifetime. He accordingly directed in his Will that 
these ceremonies need not be repeated. If he died out of Bombay, 
he wished his body to be consigned to fiames by those of his Brahman 
friends who attended him. If he died in Bombay, he desired it to be 
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burnt according to directions laid down by him. These directions 
give the details of the ceremonies to be followed by his reUlives, such 
AS the sprinkling over his body of the Ganges water brought by him 
from Benares, and covering it with the sacred cotton sheet. ** My 
relatives or friends," says he, " should carry the dead body to the 
burning-place, repeating the name of God while proceeding there." lie 
desired expressly that no male or female member of his caste was 
to weep after him as is the Hindu custom. Women were not 
to be present at the time at all. Persons composing the funeral 
procession were to return to his house, take rest, and disperse. 
Letters intimating his death were to be written to the members 
of his family at Junaghad, strictly enjoining the male members 
not to weep, and the female members not to beat their breasts. 
** With the greatei»t huuiiiity," says he, **I beseech my relatives and 
friends to consider how great a sin it is to act contrary to the wishes of 
the former owner of what would then be a helpless corpse.*' These 
directions were generally faithfully carried out. 

To turn to the particulars of the Pandit's life. Pandit Bhagvanlul 
Indraji was born at Junu(>;had in Kathiawad, on the 3rd of Kurtik 
nhud of the Sam vat yearlMKs correspond in j: with the 7th of November 
ISiyj, of the Christian era. He belon«:ed to the class of Prasnora Nagar 
Brahmaiis, one of the six sub-divisions of the caste of Nugar Brdhmans. 
The Prasnora Niiijars are scattered over Porbandar, Junaghad, Nava- 
nagar, Morvi, and other parts of Kathiawad. They are a hereditary 
literary class, following the profession of Veda-reciting, reading and 
interpreting the epic poems, the Purans, and the Dharma Sastras. A 
good number of them are Vaidyas or medical practitioners, whilst 
others are astrologers. Bhagvanlal, the youngest of the three sons of 
Indraji, after receiving the usual amount of instruction given in the 
indigenous schools of his time, studied Sanskrit and medicine under 
his father's roof. Unfortunately there was in his time no Anglo- 
Vernacular or High School in Junaghad, where he could study 
English. His ignorance of English was a drawback to the Pandit 
as he advanced in his favourite study of archeology and grew in re- 
putation. Especially did it prove a serious impediment to him after the 
death of Dr. Bhau Diiji, and after his name had become well-known 
amongst scholars in India and Europe. Amongst letters and enquiries 
addressed to him by European scholars, those from Dr. Buhler appear 
to be the only ones written in Gujardti. The special accomplish- 
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mcnt of this scholar was douhtloss a matter of the greatest sntisfac- 
tioii to him, as he was ahle to correspond with Dr. Biihler in Guja- 
rati. In corresponding with other scliolars he invariably got friends 
to help him, hut the necessity of applying to them for such help was 
somewhat galling to his spirit. lie tried hard, at a later stage, to 
overcome this difficulty by assiduous application, but he found Eng- 
lish idiom at his age not very easy to master, though his acquaintance 
with it was just enougli to enable him to read and understand ordinary 
English tolerably well. In all his epigraphical and archeological 
work, however, he was ever ready to acknowledge the kind help he 
received from his European and Native friends. 

But though it was not possible for Jundghad to equip Bhagvdnlal 
with the means of acquiring a knowledge of English, it had that which 
excited his curiosity, which procured him introduction to the society 
of the learned, and which laid the foundation of his future career. 
The Giruar hills, famous for their inscriptions of the edicts of 
Aboka and of the Sah and Gupta dynasties, lie contiguous to Jund- 
ghad. Bhagvunlal had seen these inscriptions frequently in his visits to 
Girniir and felt a strong desire to be able to read them, but being in 
old Pali characters they were to him like a sealed book. To fathom 
their secrets became a passion with him, but neither in Jun&ghad nor 
in Kathiawiid did these ancient characters excite curiosity or interest 
amongst the Pandits or indigenous Sanskrit scholars of his time. 

How Bhagvanlal learnt to decipher and interpret cave characters it 
may be interesting to know. It appears that Colonel Lang, Political 
Agent of Kathiawjid, took much interest in these Girndr inscriptions. 
He it was who had su\)p\\cd facsimiles of the Asoka inscriptions on the 
Girndr rock to James Prinsep, and it was from a careful study and 
collation of them with copies received by him from Dhauli and Kapurdi 
Giri that Prinsep was able to cinnounce his discoveries of the names of 
Antiochus and Ptolemy in the edicts, and to frame from an examination 
of them and of other coins and inscriptions a complete system of the 
alphabet of old Pali characters which served as a key for deciphering 
other inscriptions. About 1854, Colonel Lang handed over to Mr. 
Manishankar Jatiishankar, an intelligent Juuaghad Ndgar Brahman, a 
thin paper containing the Indian Pali alphabet taken from Prinsep'a 
journal for April 183S, saying * these are the characters of your Girndr 
inscrij)tions.' Bhagvanldl, who had the copy shown to him, offered to 
take a tracing of them on paper. lie brought the paper home, and 
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tnkiug a thin piece of post paper, and dipping it into oil, placed it over 
Mr. Mnnishankar's copy, and took two excellent tracings, both of which 
he stitched on separate pieces of foolscap paper. ' Subsequently,' says 
he, ' I inked all the letters on the tracings. It is true this process 
interfered slightly with the cleanliness of the tracings, but it made the 
letters more legible. One tracing I gave over to Mr. Manishankar ; the 
other I kept for my own use.' With the help of this alphabet Bhag- 
vinia tried to read the Rudra D&mi inscriptiqn on the Girnir rock. 
He found, however, that the inscription abounded in compound letters 
and mdtrds, with which he had not made himself familiar. Not 
despairing of the ill-success of his first attempt, he wrote to a friend 
in Bombay requesting to purchase for him and send to Jundghad any 
works or journals treating of the Girndr rock inrcriptions. Accordingly, 
copies of the journals of the Asiatic Societies of Bengal and of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the journals of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society were sent to him. The receipt of these journals 
gave a new stimulus to his studies. What he did to thoroughly master 
the old rock characters was to write out from the printed inscriptions a 
line in old characters, and its transcript in Sanskrit below each letter. In 
this way he acquired facility in mastering the varieties of form which 
each letter of the old Pdli alphabet assumed at different periods. He was 
also able to make out any new or unfamiliar letter became across. Thus 
prepared, he ventured to renew his attempt to decipher the original 
Rudra Dimi inscription on the Girnar rock. " I used," says he, 
" to start from Jnndghad in time to be on the rock of the Rudra Ddmii 
inscription at four in the afternoon and work at it till a little before 
sunset, and return home about the time of lamp-light. In this way I 
was able not only to read every letter of the Rudra Dim^ inscription, 
but to supply such of the omissions as I found out in Prinsep's copy. 
I also discerned what incorrect letters had got into Prinsep's tran- 
script. In this way I made out an entirely new transcript of the Rudra 
Dimi inscription." BhagvAnUl's facilities in deciphering inscriptions 
and his interest in the work generally grew with the increasing 
number of inscriptions he came to deal with. Col. Lang was so pleased 
with hifl progress that he used to call BhagvdnUl his " little antiqua- 
rian." 

Among native scholars, however, the study of these Indian 
antiquities was at that time confined to a select few. In the Bombay 
Presidency the late B41 Sastri JAmbekar and Dr. Bhau Daji were 
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perhaps the only two names then chiefly known to Anglo-Indian 
scholars who interested themselves in archeology. About this time 
Bhagv^nldl was brought iitto contact with Mr. A. K. Forbes, who 
had for a time succeeded Colonel Lang as Politicnl Agent cf Kiithia- 
w^d. Mr. Forbes' literary tastes ran in the same grooye as those 
of Bhagv^nldl. He recommended the Pandit to the notice of Dr. 
Bhiu Di}U Dr. Bhdu wrote to Bhagvdnldl in October 1881, in- 
viting him to Bombay. Bhagv^nldl accepted the inyitation and started 
for Bombay, taking with him sixty Kshatrap coins. On his arrival in 
Bombay, Bhagvdnldl was introduced by Dr. Bhiu Diji to Mr. H. 
Newton, then President of this Society. Mr. Newton was at the time 
writing a paper on the Kshatrap dynasty. The sixty Kshatrap eoins 
that Bhagvanldl placed before him interested him much. On one of 
them was the legend of Nahdpdn. This name and others which were 
clearly read out to Mr. Newton greatly pleased him. Bhagy&nlil also 
handed over to Dr. Bhdu the correct transcripts he had made of the 
Rudra D^md and Skandngupta inscriptions. He pointed out at the 
same time the urgent need of doing anew the whole work of decipher- 
ing the inscriptions of the Mdurya, &ih and Gupta dynasties on the 
Girnir rock. Dr. Bh:iu was much impressed with the importance ol 
this work. lie found Prof. H. H. Wilson's translation of the &ih 
inscription in Mr. Thomas' edition of Prinsep to be ** anything 
but an improvement.'* He accordingly deputed Bhagvlnlal back 
to Juniighad for this purpose. At Jundghad Bhagrinlil learnt of the 
death of his father, on the performance i>£ whose funeral ceremonies 
he set out for Girni&r, and took /<i6»iMi7ei on paper and doth 
of the Rudra Dam^i and Skandagupta inscriptions. Copies were also 
made of them by hand and sent to Dr. Bhiu at Bombay. Dr. 
Bhiu was much pleased with the i^rformance. The transcripts 
aud translations of the Sah am) Skandagupta inacriptioos thus made 
formed the subject of a paper which Dr. Bhiu Ddgi read before this 
Society on the 14th August 1$62, In this p«per Dr. Bhin thus 
S(>eaks of Bhagraulal : — 

** Prof. WUmu^s translation (^of the Sih inscripdoo) is anything 
but an improvvmeut^ Having secured the services of a joong BrAhnan 
who po$se$9e\l a moderate knowledge of Sanskrit and of the cave 
charaoier* 1 induced him to study the character welL and employed 
him last year to take 4N^pie« leisurely and eateAiUy of the three large 
inscriptions on the Juua^had r\>ck« the thin) betsif tbe celebrated 
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edicts of Asoka. The copies were brought to Bombsy and carefully 
gone over, but not being quite satisfied, the young Pandit was again 
sent to Janighad, where he and another person copied the inscriptiona, 
but independent of each other, and afterwards took faesimtles on 
paper and on cloth. The copies made by hand in small letters 
were sent to me in Bombay, whilst the copyists remained at Junigbad 
to receive suggestions, &c., from me. All possible variations having 
thus been carefully considered with my learned Pandit Pdndurang 
Gopll Pidhy^, the mature result is now presented to the Society. 
I found the copies of Messrs. Westergaard and Jacob very useful as 
guides, but insufficient for the purposes of decipherment.'** 

This translation differed in many important respects from that of 
Prinsep, doubtless on account of the imperfect nature of Prinsep's 
faetimile. The name of the lake, Sudarsana, which occurs at the 
very beginning of the inscription, was not recognised by Prinsep. 
Again, Prinsep*s Aridama was only a mislection of Rudra Tiivai. 
Moreover, an important historical fact in Dr. Bhiu's translation, 
as pointed out by him in the paper, was the discovery that Rudra 
Dimi appeared to have been a grandson of Swdmi Chashtana and 
not his son. The inscription did contain the father*s name, but that 
part of it was unfortunately completely lost. l)r. Bhiiu also pointed 
out from the translation that the name of the actual builder of the 
bridge over the Sudarsana lake was not the Palhava M&vya or con- 
tractor as rendered by Prinsep, but the Palhava Minister of Rudra 
IMmit named Snvisikha, which Dr. Bhdo considered to be a Sanskrit 
adaptation of the Persian name, Siavaksha, who seemed to have 
been appointed Governor of Anarta and Suristra. It was not an 
uncommon thing for Hindu rulers, even in those early times* 
to appoint foreigners to provincial Governorships, as in latter 
times it was an ordinary incident of the Mahomedan adminis- 
tration of India to appoint Hindus to the offices of ministers 
aod provincial Governors. 

These Junighad iuscriptions on the whole pleased Dr. Bhiiu Diji 
so much that he decided upon taking BhagviinUI into his employ- 
ment permanently. He accordingly asked BhagvAnlil to come to 
Bombay, promising him every help and offering every facility 
in the new field of archeological research, for which he had shown 
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peculiar fitness by the work he had already done. Bhagv4nl61 
accordingly arrived in Bombay on the 24th April 1862. Dr. 
Bhau received the Pandit most kindlv. He directed a lent to be 
pitched in the compound of his house to accommodate the Pandit 
temporarily. Thus was formed a literary connection which lasted 
uninterruptedly till the death of the learned Doctor, The relations 
in which Dr. Bhdu Ddji stood towards Bhagvdnldl were, however, not 
those of master and servant, but rather of partners in a common 
concern, the object being to explore the archeological remains of this 
country and extend the boundaries of human knowledge with regard 
to the authentic history of ancient India. Dr. Bhdu D^ji could not 
afford to leave Bombay for any length of time. As most of you 
will remember, he was one of the busiest men of his day. He en- 
joyed a high reputation for medical and surgical skill. In fact, he 
was looked up to as the first and foremost amongst the earliest 
batch of native medical practitioners that the Grant Medical College 
turned out. He enjoyed a most extensive and lucrative practice 
amongst all classes of the native community in Bombay. Bat 
while thus distinguished in his profession. Dr. Bhdu was also well 
known as a man of wide culture, of refined and cultivated tastes, the 
active spirit of many an imports nt movement which had the social, 
moral and political advancement of the people for its object; 
a patron of learning and of learned sastris, who never turned 
their backs from him without feeling that he had the liberality of the 
Bhoja of Avanti, and last, though not least, a scholar and an antiqua- 
rian burning with a desire to strike out something new from amongst 
the unexplored regions of literature and science in India. He thus needed 
the help of one who could do that by means of work out of Bombay, 
which he himself could scarcely afford to do. In Bhagvdnldl he found 
a man just after Kis own hearty one who possessed the ardour of youth, 
an indomitable energy to work for days and months in distant 
places, and all for purely literary and scientific purposes. Each 
partner in this literary firm undertook to furnish his quota to the 
common stock. Dr. Bhdu had mastered the literature of the Indian 
antiquities as it then existed in the English language. He had also had 
translations made for him into English of works written by German 
and French scholars on oriental subjects. He had thus kept himself 
abreast of the progress made in his time by Europe and America 
in the department of Indian antiquarian research. Pandit Bhagv^lal, 
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on the other hand, visited the very fountain sources of knowledge 
in different parts of India, such as caves, monasteries, rock-cut 
temples, &c., where old inscriptions could he found, and where know- 
ledge coo Id he had at first hand. 

And now as to the operations of this literary firm. Ever since his 
first visit to the caves of Ajant4 and Ellora iu 1845, in company with 
Sir Erskine Perry, Dr. Bhau had felt a strong desire to undertake a 
thorough revision of their inscriptions and paintings. He found Prinsep's 
copies incorrect : Dr. Bird's copies showed that no great efforts were 
made to ensure correctness. The Government of Bomhay had 
engaged Lieutenant W. F. Brett to copy the cave inscriptions. Lieute- 
nant Brett's copies of the Ajantd inscriptions were sent to England, 
hut judging of their character from two or three duplicates in the 
possession of this Society, Dr. Bhau found them to have heen 
carelessly and inaccurately taken. The one truth of which Dr. 
Bhau Daji was hy this time thoroughly convinced wfis that it was 
*'not possible for any person ignorant of the cave characters to take 
correct copies of the inscriptions."* In February 1863, the Doctor paid 
a second visit to the caves in company with Dr. H. Carter. From morn- 
ing till sunset he was engaged in copying them, but the task was by 
no means easy or pleasant, as some of the inscriptions were at a great 
height and looked down on giddy precipices. He was not, however, 
able to complete them. The presence of Bhagvdnldl in Bombay, in 
April 1863, appeared to Dr. Blidu a fit opportunity for completing 
the work he had begun. He accordingly deputed Bhagvdnldl to 
the Ajanta caves. " Notwithstanding great care and diligence," says 
Dr. Bhiu, " I found the time insufficient for thorough revision, 
and as important facts were expected from the rock inscriptions, which 
have never before heen completely or correctly copied, I sent a young 
Pandit in my employment, who had made considerable progress in the 
knowledge of the cave characters, to Ajantii with my draftsman 
in the latter part of May."t BhagviinUl carefully examined the 
doubtful letters in the copies taken by Dr. Bhiiu and sent fresh copies, 
duly corrected, to him at Bombay, and awaited receipt at the caves of 
further remarks and suggestions from Dr. Bhiu. On receipt of these 
suggestions, the copies underwent a further revision. Many of the 
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letters were made out by the evening and morning light, and by 
patient application and study on the spot as well as at home. Bbag- 
v^nl^l returned to Bombay from the caves in June. Thus carefully 
deciphered, the Ajanta inscriptions, which were twenty-three in 
number, with their transcripts and translations, were submitted with a 
paper by Dr. Bhdu Dip, read before this Society on the 10th July 1853, 
and published in Volume VII. of our Journal. 

Tlie rainy season of 1863 BhagvdnUl spent in Bombay. He 
WRS busily occupied in taking copies and making transcripts of 
inscriptions from the Caves at N^sik, K^rli, Bh4j4, Bhendar, Junnar, 
Pitalkhori, and N^negh^t. 

On the 22nd December 1863, Dr. Bh^u D^ji proceeded, in com- 
pany with Mr. Cursetji Nusserwanji Cama, Mr. Ardesir Framji Moos, 
and a number of friends, on a rapid tour through the south of India, 
the N.-W. Provinces, Bengal, and Upper India.* Before leaving 
Bombay, Dr. Bhau had arranged, on the recommendation of Sir 
Bartle Frere, to send Pandits P^ndurang Gopdl Pkdhyi and Bhag- 
v^nUl to inspect the Jain Bhanddrs at Jesselmere, and take copies of 
such of the works found therein as were rare or new and important. 
It WHS in the height of the cold season of 1864 that the two Pandits 
started on this literary expedition. They took their route by Karachi 
and Sind. At Jesselmere they obtained the permission of the Durbar 
to examine the Bhand^r containing the Jain MSS. The place where 
the MSS. were deposited was damp, and the work of sitting down and 
copying such of them as were found useful in such damp atmosphere 
brought on typhoid fever to Bhagv^nUl and malarious fever to 
P^ndurang P^flhy^. They suffered from these fevers for twenty-two 
days out of the three months that they stopped there. On recovery, in 
May 1884, they returned to Bombay vid Deesa. 

The year 1865 and those which followed were not propitions to 
literary pursuits in Bombay. The sudden influx of cotton wealth into 
this City had turned men's minds from sober pursuits. This prosperity 
was, as is well-known, short-lived. It was followed by a monetary crisis 
which was as sharp as it was sudden. Pandit BhagvinUl accordingly 
thought the time was suitable for practically carrying out his long- 
conceived design of visiting ancient Hindu shrines throughout India, 



* A most interesting acconnt of this tour has been given by Mr. A* F. 
Moos in his work, entitled "Ti-avels in India." 
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with a view to making a personal examination of all old inscriptions 
on stones, rqcks and pillars. In this he was confirmed by what 
Dr. Bhdu had seen and felt in his rnpid tour in the N.-W. Provinces. 
*'My travels in various parts of India," said Dr. Bh^u D^ji, "have 
enabled me personally to examine and copy many valuable inscriptions on 
atones and rocks, and I am convinced that every one of the inscriptions 
on rocks, and almost every copper-plate grant published years ago» 
require thorough revision, whilst I know hundreds if not thousands 
of inscriptions on temples, &c., which, if carefully examined by a 
competent person like Bhagvinl^, a flood of light could be thrown 
on the history and antiquities of India beyond the expectations of 
the most xealous Orientalists, who do not conceal their disappointment 
at the results of Indian historical researches/'* Very serious import- 
ance was attached by scholars to more correct readings of old inscrip- 
tions. It was in fact the only condition on which Indian archeology 
depended for its progress. Nothing illustrates the truth of this 
proposition better than an anecdote which points to a serious moral 
hot which passes as a current joke in Gujariit even at the present 
day. The story goen that a letter addressed by a native of Mirwid to 
a relative in Gujarat contained intimation couched in the following 
sentence : — 

By one person the sentence was read as : — 

t*. e. Uncle died to-day (and) aunt bewails his loss. But this melan- 
choly news gave way to a cheerful feeling on another person decipher- 
ing and interpreting the same sentence as : — 

t. e. Uncle has gone to Ajmere (and) aunt is at Kotah. 

Bhagv£nUl obtained a year's leave from Dr. Bh^u in 18G8 to be 
absent in Upper India. He started by way of Nigpur and Jabalpur 
for AUihabid, where he got the permission of the authorities for the 
erection of a scaffolding on the Allahabad L^t or column, for the 
purpose of taking ^facHmiU on cloth of the inscription of Samudra^ 
gupta. It took him five days to complete the work. The copy thus pre- 
pared was sent with its transcript to Dr. Bhau, who thought so highly 

•JoumoX of the B. B. R. A, 8., Vol IX., p. cxrrii. 
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of re:iearcli. The greater the number of places he visited, the 
larger was the field opened to him for epigraphical study. This time 
also, under the arrangements made by Dr. Bhau, he was placed in 
funds by the Jund;i;had Durbar to curry on his work. So oflP he 
started in December 1873 for Upper India. This tour took an un- 
expected turn by the opportunity it gave him of visiting Nepal and 
the frontier of India on the Thibetan side. It would extend the 
limits of this paper to inordinate length were I to describe this tour. 
Pandit Bhngviuiliil has left notes in Gujarati of his various tours, 
of his visit to Beluchistan and the Yusufzai territory, of what he 
s tw and did in Nepil, of the reception he met with at tike hands 
of the late Sir Jung Bahadur, of the Buddhist caves in Nepal 
th it he visited, of the inscriptions on tliem which he discovered 
and took down, and of the serious illness which overtook him* 
Many of these notes are in the shape of letters addressed 
to his friend, Mr. Karsandui Vallabhdas, the executor of his 
Will. I trust that my worthy friend, Mr. Karsandas, who has 
invariably evinced his interest in literary undertaking?, will sie 
his way to the publication of these notes, as from a glance I have 
had of a portion of them, lam unhesitatingly of opinion that the 
account of the Pandit's travels i^iven in these not<*s, and his 
shrewd observations on men and things will possess interest not 
merely for ihe scholar and the antiqnurian, but for the geuei-al reader. 
Their liteiarv merits alone will make them vahuible additions to 
Gujariti literature, which is sadly deficient in standard prose, and 
especially in works of travel. 

After the return of the Pandit from his last (our he found that 
the one man in the whole of India to wliom the results of his explo- 
rations were of the most direct interest, I he one man who contributed so 
much to their success, was laid prostrate by a stroke of paralysis. lie 
found Dr. Biiau rapidly succumbing to the iiitluence of this malady 
till at last he sank under it on the 29th Mav 1874. To ibe Pandit 
the death of one who was to him not merely a friend and patron, 
but the inspircr of all that he undertook in life, was a blow from 
which he could not easilv recover. 

As evidencing Dr. Bhau'a afl'ection for him the Pandit used to 

relate that when the learned Doctor heard of his serion> illness in 

Nep^l, he, though confined to his be 1, roipioted Mr. W. M. Wood, 

our late Secretary, to sec him Tn Mi. Wood Dr. Bhan exj)res3ed 
5 
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his utmost anxiety for the life* of the Pandit, and pointed out the 
urgent need of telegraphing to Mr. GirdUstone, our Resident at 
Khatmdndu, to ascertain the state of the PBiidit's health by a 
personal >isit and enquiry. Mr. Girdlestone personally went to 
ihe Pandit and telegraphed to Mr. Wood, for Dr. Bhdu's informa- 
tion, that the fever had left the Pandit, and that he intended soon to 
return to India. Again, Dr. Bhdu, finding that the Pandit's health gave 
way in Nepal on account of the unwholesome toor dhdl {Cajanus indi- 
ens) the Pandit was obliged to use for food, sent a quantity of it by post 
at charges which were double its original cost. The Post Office people 
could not easily account for the despatch of the grain through the 
post. Tliey suspected that something else must have been concealed 
in the bundle. Accordingly, the Nepal Post Ofl&ce, when giving 
delivery of the parcel to the Pandit's servant, directed it to be opened 
in the presence of the Postmaster, when on opening it the Postmaster 
found the contents to be purely toor dhal 1 The Pandit saw in 
this a fresh instance of the Doctor's ceaseless anxiety for his health. 

Bhagvaulul thought that the best tribute of respect which he 
could pay to the memory of the deceased as patron, master, 
guru or teacher, and friend, was to work out his own teachings 
and follow in his own footsteps in the field of Indian research. The 
ideal of what constitutes a man of learning which the Pandit had 
come to form was conceived very much from what he had seen in 
the character of Dr. Bhau and in his love of knowledge for its own 
sake. Encouraged by the example of Dr. Bhdu, the Pandit now 
perceived that in his study of archeology he had arrived at a 
point from which, relying upon his own enquiries, he was able to 
advance it a few steps further. His inability to express his thoughts 
in English was no doubt a disadvantage, but was by no means an im- 
pediment in the prosecution of research. In Dr. Biihler, Mr. J. M. 
Campbell, Dr. Codrington, Dr. Burgess, Dr. Peterson, Dr. Da Canha 
and others, he had friends who appreciated his learning and his worth, 
and who looked upon everything coming from so accurate an 
epigraphist and so ripe a scholar as deserving of every attention. 
Dr. Biihler frequently helped the Pandit in putting his Gujardti notes 
into English, and confirming or criticising the conclusions arrived at by 
the Pandit, One of the papers thus translated was on the ancient 
Ndgari numerals. It announced the Pandit's discovery that the old 
Nagari numerals are aksharas or syllables, and that they are 
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expressed in the Kshatrap, Valabhi and Gu^ita inscriptions and coins. 
In a postscript to this paper, Dr. Biihler remarked that he undertook 
the tusk of translating this article from the Pandit's Gujarati notes 
because, *' after considering all his arguments, I felt convinced of the 
general correctness of his views and because I wished to secure for my 
fellow-Sanskritists a speedy publication of this important discovery, 
and to the Pandit the credit due to him.'** With Mr. J. Camp- 
bell the Pandit was associated in connection with the work of the 
Bombay Gazetteer and the discovery of the Sopir^ Buddhist relics. 
Dr. Burgess was also in constant communication with the Pandit, 
seeking his he^p in the work of deciphering and making transcripts of 
inscriptions for his reporcs on archeolo^ical surveys. To Drs. Buhler 
and Burgess the Pandit was indebted for the publication of his Nep:U 
inscriptions. 

In this way the Pandit published the results of his researches and 
discoveries from time to time. The following is a list of his published 
contributions as far ss I hhve been able to make out : — 

(a) To the Journal the Bombay Branch of the 

Royal Asiatic Society, 

(1) Qadhia Coins of Gujarat and Malw/i. 

(2) Revised Facsimile, Transcript and Translation of Inscriptions. 

(3) On Ancient Nd^ari N'umeration from an inscription at Nane- 

ghdt. 

(4) A new Andhrabhritya King, from a Kanheri ("avc Inscription. 

(5) Oopper-plate of the Silahdra Dynasty. 

(6) Coins of the Andhrabhritya Kings of Southern India. 

(7) Antiquarian Remains at Sop^ra and Padan. 

(8) A new copper-plate grant of the Chdlukya .dynasty found at 

Naosdri. 

(9) New Copper-plate Grant of the Riishtrakuta dynasty. 

(10) A Copper-plate Grant of the Traikutaka King, Daharasena. 

(11) Transcript and Translation of the Bhitdri Ldt Inscription. 

(12) An Inscription of King Asokavalla* 

(6) To the Indian Antiquary, 

(13) Ancient N4gar( Numerals, with a note by Dr. Buhler. 

(14) The Inscription of Rudradaman at Junagadh. 



* Indian Antiquariji. 
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(lo; The Shaiva Prakramd. 

(16) Inscriptions from Nepal. 

(17) Inscription from Kdin or Kamvan. 

(18) The Inscriptions of A soka. 

(19) The Kuhnan Inscription of Skanda^upta. 

(20) An Inscription at Gayd, 4ated in the year 1813 of Bud- 

dha's Nirvaii, with two others of the same period. 

(21) A Bactro-Pali Inscription of Siahiir. 

(22) A New Yiidava Dynasty. 

(23) A New Gurjarat Copper-plate Grant. 

(24) Some Considerati ns on the History of Nepdl, edited by Dr. 

Biihler. 

(//) To the Proceedings of the International Conf/ress of 
Orientalists held at L.'i/den in 1883. 

(25) Tlie Il€'ithigiim|)ha and three other Inscriptions in the 

Udayagiri Oaves. , 

(e) To the Transactions of the Seventh International Oriental 

Congress held at Vienna. 

(26) Two New Chahikya Inscriptions. 

(/) To the Bombay Cozelteer. 

(27) Portions relating to archeology in different voinn es. 

(g) In separate and misc ell aneons forms. 

(28) Inscriptions from the Cnve-Temj)les of Western India, with 

descriptive notes, edited by Dr. Bnrgess. 

(29) (>untrihn lions to Dr. Bnrgess' Archeologieal Survey of 

Western India. 
Some of these contributions announced important discoveries which 
attracted much attention in India and England. I have already referred 
to the Pandit's paper on old Ndgari Numerals. This discovery, as 
Dr. Biihler observed at the time it was made, alone entitled Bhagranldl 
to rank in the first class of Indian antiquarians. Another discovery 
which made a ^reat stir at the time not only amongst scholars in India 
and Europe, but ammgst the Buddhists of Ceylon, and the Jains of 
Bombay, was that of the Buddhist relics found at Sopard, near Bassein, 
in April 1882. The circumstances connected with this discovery, the 
offer by a Bombay merchant of Rs. 2,000 for one of the images of 
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Buddha, ihe petition of the Buddhist High Priest of Ceylon, 11. Stiman- 
gain, for a small portion of the bowl of Gautama for deposit in the 
monastery at Adam's Peak, the exposure to public view of the relic at 
Widyodaya College, the discovery of the fragment of the eighth edict 
of Asoka— these are so fresh in your memory that I will not take up 
your time in reiterating them. It is sufficient for me here to say 
that Pandit Bhagvanlal and Mr. J. M. Campbell received the thanks 
of the Government of Bombay for the great trouble taken by them 
in connection with this most interesting discovery. G«ivernment also 
directed, as you are aware, that the relics should be permanently 
deposited in tlie miisenm of this Society, and not transmitted to Europe, 
as suggested by Dr. Hurgess. 

These contributions and the important discoveries which some of 
them announced secured for Pandit Bha^viinldl a high reputation 
amongst scholars in India nnd Europe. They were followed b/ 
honours one after an >ther. Our own Society elected him an 
honorary member in 1877. The Government of Bombay appointed 
him a Fellow of the Bombay University in January 1882. The 
Board of the Royal Institute of Philology, Geography, and Ethno- 
logy of Netherlands- India at the Uague made him a Foreign 
Member of the Society in October 1883. Professor Max Muller, in 
a note to the Pandit, addressed on the 30th November 1883, 
acknowledging the receipt of his paper on " Nasik, Pandu Lena 
Caves," wrote:— *• I must congratulate you on the excellent work you 
have been doing, and I hope you will continue it Dr. Bhdu Daji*8 
death was a great loss, but you are able to fill his place and carry on 
his work. You have proved yourself a truly conscientious scholar, and 
that means more in my eye than any amount of learning." The Senate 
of the Leydeii University conferred upon the Pandit the degree of 
Doctor, honoris causd^'m Janua*y 1884. In making this announcement. 
Professor II . K^rn remarked :—*• I cannot but heartily congratulate 
yoa with that signal acknowledgment of the services which you have 
rendered to science by your most valuable contributions to the study 
of Indian epigraphy. The decree of our Senate may convince you that 
your work is no less appreciated in Europe than in your own country." 
About the same time the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland elected him an Honorary Fellow, his election being strongly 
supported by Colonel Yule. Sir Edward ('live Bayley and others. Mr. 
Edward Thomas, in a note to the Pandit informing him of this election 
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observed : — ** We won the dav against the claims of the late President 
of the Oriental Congress." 

It was the intention of the Compiler of the Bombay Gazetteer to 
devote a great portion of the first volume of the Gazetteer to the early 
history of the chief divisions of this Presidency. The porti<»ii relating 
to the early history of the Dekkan was entrusted to Prof. R^mkrishna 
Gopdl Bhandarkar. And no historian of that period, I think, could have 
acquitted himself of his ta^k in a more admirable mani^er. Prof. 
Bhandarkar has brought to a focus the researches of modern 
scholarship in archeology and philology, including the most recent 
advances to our stock of knowledge in elucidating the early history 
of the Dekkan. The materials for an early history of Oujardt 
lie scattered in different directions. The two scholars who recently 
made important contributions to it were Dr. Buhler and Pandit 
Bhagvanldl Indraji. Prof. Buhler's engagements at the time 
did not permit of his undertaking this work. It was accordingly 
entrusted to Pandit Bhagvdnlal. To help the Pandit forward in 
this work, Mr. Campbell had placed at the disposal of the Pandit the 
services of a young graduate of the Bombay University, Mr. Ratirdm 
Durgdram Dvivedi, B. A., who had received excellent training in 
work of this kind in the office of the Compiler in connection with 
the compilation of the topographical and archeological portions of 
the volumes of the Gazetteer, The Government of H. E. Lord 
Reay, setting a high value upon the work, thought it desirable 
to give the Pandit every assistance towards making his history as 
complete as possible. In a Resolution, dated the 3rd January 1887, 
His Excellency in Council, considering that the value of isolated 
inscriptions is greatly enhanced by giving them their place in 
history, requested Collectors, Political Agents, and other officers in 
Gujar4t to ascertain if any untranslated early copper-plate or stone in- 
scriptions are in the possession of any States, religious institutions, or 
private persons within their charges, and induce the owners to produce 
such copper-plates or rubbings of the stone inscriptions and allow them 
to be forwarded for Pandit Bhagvanlil's use on promise of their being 
returned to the owners when done with. The Pandit himself was anxi- 
ous to get through the work as early as possible, as would appear from 
his having made it a point to come to town from his residence at 
W^lkeshwar and to spend two or three hours every evening at 
his rooms regularly with Mr. Ratiram. In this way, lam told, he was 
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able to briojj: up three-fourths of (he work in a condition well advRnced 
for the press. The remainder, I am informed, is in the shape uf notes 
in the Pandit's own handwriting, now in the possession of Mr. 
Karsandas Vallabhjids, the executor of the Pandit's Will. Various 
causes seem to have delayed the appearance in print of this important 
work. The Pandit desired to be thorough, and in fulfilment of this 
desire every new inscription, copper plate or stone, that he met with 
unhinged his mind for a time. This, added, as I said before, to a some- 
what morbid presentiment in his own mind that his end was approach- 
ing, and, not improbably, the professional e.igage men ts of Mr. Uatirdm 
himself, may have protracted the completion and publication of a work 
of which the appearance has been looked forward to with interest for 
some time past as embodying the mature results of the Pandit's life- 
long study of Indian epigraphy. It is to be lioped that it will see (he 
light at no distant date 

And now to sum up this account uf the Pandit's labours and 
character. The place of Pandit Bhagvdoldl among Indian archeolo- 
gists it is too early yet to discuss and determine. That the results of 
the Pundit's life-work have been such as to advance Indian epigraphy 
some steps further is a proposition the truth of which will, I am sure, 
go home to the mind of any person who takos an unbiassed view of 
p the state of Indian archeology thirty-five years ago, when the Pandit 
received the slip of paper from Col. Lang, on which were written the 
cave characters, (into the mybteries of wliich he got himself initiated), 
and of our present stuck of knowledge of Indian archeological remains 
to which he was a bir^e contributor. It is not for a moment claimed 
that the Pandit's work was faultless. This could not be. His reading 
and interpretati >u of inscriptions have sometimes been questioned, and 
his views on many antiquarian topics still form points of contro- 
versy amongst scholars. Indian archeology is as much a progressive 
science as any other. One scholar improves upon the reading and 
interpretation of another, and in this way it is that advances are made. 
The two important steps in the progress of study of Indian epigraphy 
in my opinion, are, — (1) A carefal decipherment and transcript of old 
characters, and (2) the adoption of those methods of interpreting bis- 
torical evidence which, while allowing to analogies and comparisons 
their due weight, accept no interpretation which is noi. consonant with 
reason and good sense. That many of the Pandit's conjectures, bold 
as they appeared at first, turned out to be correct, was probably due to 
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these circumstances. He formed his opinions on antiquarian questions 
after mature thought, and having formed them he adhered to them 
with a zeal and tenacity which was in keeping with the importance of 
the subject he discussed. Another trait in his character was that, 
though as a worker in science he had to contend against many disad- 
vantsiges, yet he fought his way to distinction in spite of them all by 
his energy, his courage, and his laborious and persevering devotion 
to research. 

Nobody felt more keenly than the Pandit himself his defective early 
training, his imperfect acquaintance with English, and his inability to 
express himself in that Ian linage ; but such was the assiduity with 
which he mastered the points of each European scholar's views as they 
appeared in English that he would tell you how far they were, in his 
opinion,* correct, and in what points he differed from them. In this 
way he kept himself thoroughly in accord with the progress made in 
Indian epigraphy in Europe, and had reached a point in his own study 
of it from which he was in a position to enlighten the world. His 
thorough, practical knowledge of cave characters at first hand was one 
of his strong point'. On this account particularly he was cnistanlly 
referred to by Ur. Burgess and Mr. Fleet in the work of deciphering 
characters in rock or copper-plate inscriptions which puzzled them. 
The Pandit's facility was doubtless due to long practice in work of this 
kind done in course of his travels in different parts of India. He had 
a genuine love for historical and geographical research. Each tour that 
he made, each visit that he paid, whetted his appetite for further 
information. In this way he saw almost all the noted caves, monas- 
teries, old Hindu shrines, stupas," dagobas, in Eastern, Northern, and 
Western India, in Beluchistan, and on the borders of Thibet. He saw 
a threat deal of the Indian world, peoples of many races, and of varieties 
of habits, customs and religions. These travels did for him what no 
amount of home-study could have done — they enlarged the vision of his 
mind, and enabled him to bring back a rich store of information and 
humorous anecdotes indicative of his insight into human nature. He 
was a conscientious worker, a true votary of science, an ardent lover 'of 
truth. He pursued knowledge under difficulties purely for its own 
sake, without regard to ulterior advantages. And he pursued it 
steadily, ardently, and with remarkable success. For the sake of know- 
ledge he spent days and nights in lonely jungles, in caves, and monas- 
teries, at times in the neighbourhood of the denizens of forests, regard- 
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lr<s of li«»at or i*ol<l, hunger or thirst, comfort or discomfort. In this 
rtspcct we may wrll apply to lUiagviliilU the lines in which the lamented 
Matthew Aniohl spoke of his father— the great Dr. Arnold: — 

** Languor is not on .your heart, 
Weakness is not in vonr word, 
Weariness not on vonr hrow. 
Ye alight in our van I At your voice 
Panic, despair, flee away." 

He was very simple in his habits n\n\ unaffected in his demeanour 
One couM scarc»'lv helieve that behind his humble exterior there 
lay high (pinlities of head and heart. lie had very high ideas of the 
greatness of I he human mind and of the righteousness of man's soul. 
On no mind perhaps had the force of example told more deeply. In 
short, he com'>iiit'd i«\ himself the mildness and urbanity of a Hindu, 
with the steadiness, patience, and inquisitive sfiirit of a Gerfnan, the 
ceaseless activity and energy of an Englishman, and thesereneness and 
contemplative turn of mind of a Jain Tirthankar. 

During his last illness he was visited by many of his friend«, who 
appreciated his worth »ind his services to science. Snrh of his Kuropean 
friends who were U't in Bombay wrote to bin; letters of sympathy on 
learning tliat he was ill. Mr. J. M. Campbell was one of them. I 
cannot close thi.s Memoir better than by quoting a portion of bis letter, 
whichadfniiablysuins up bis character frofu a personal knowledge of the 
Pandit. ** If is a sad thought," says Mr. ("ampbell, writing to the Pandit 
on the 24th Febrnarv, *' that your life's work mav be nearly over. The 
time and tlie mo.iey you have spent for so many years in healing the 
sick-poor will be of more comfort to you now than if you had been able 
to see in print the final results of all your labours. It is a great 
grief to me that so little sh >uld remain to show how much yon knew* 
I am very sorry I have been of so little help to you in return for all 
the help you gave the (iazelteftr. Had I been n»'arer or less busy I 
might have done something, but it was not easy for me to press or to 
upbraid, seeing the (Gazetteer was to be the chief gainer by your 
labour. .Mr. Hhimbhai has told me of his visit to you and of your 
handsome disposal of your valuable firoperty I am glad to 
understand your mind is clear and that you do not suffer much. He 
speaks of your courage and composure in preparing to die. Know, 
ing how much of these qualities yon had in your life, 1 cannot 
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doubt tl>at they will comfort you in death. It is a grief to me to 
lose you. More even thati for the help you have s > often given me, 
I thank you for leaving with me the memory of so learned, original, 
and high-minded a friend/' 



P.S, — The following note (received six days after the above 
paper was read) from Dr. CJodrington, late Honorary Secretary of this 
S(»ci(ty,a personal friend of the Pandit and a fellow-work*-r with him, 
describes the learned Doctor's recollections of the Pandit so well 
that I make no a}»ology f >r quotiu" it in full a<! an appendix to this 
paper : — 

" I did hear with the greatest regret of the death of my old friend, 
Bhagvanlal, but, knowing somewhat of his bodily condition, was not 
altogether unprepared for it. I do not know that I can add anything 
to what Dr. Peterson wrote about him in his notice in the Academy^ 
which was, I thonght, a very true and toucliing memoir of the man, 
bringing out the features which made his character so charming to me, 
and of his work 1 can add liitle to what is known. I knew Bhagv^n- 
Idl very well, both in his own home as well as out of it, and more inti- 
mately than I knew any Indian gemleman, and was able to feel at 
home on equal terms with him. The simplicity of his life and of his 
honesty was such that I never felt I might, as an ignorant European, 
be doing or saying something which might be objectionable to his 
habits and feelings as an Indian, nor that he, from a similar feeling, 
would be uneasy with me, and this, I take it, is often the difficulty 
with us. I Uarnt from him somcthinsj about all kinds of matters of 
India — history, manners and customs, ancient and modern — arts and 
manufactures, native medicine, religion and castes, besides that for 
which lie was celebrated — archeology. He had a wonderful range of 
knowledge of modern things as well as ancient. We had many talks 
about religion, and he was (erfectly pen with me about his beliefs, 
which I see evide'icc<l in his directions for his death and the disposal 
of his bo'ly. .\s a man he was remaiktble to me for his simple Hn<l 
pure life, of which I had never any doubt, his freedom from greed in 
any way, and his charity. He had a co isi«lcrable knowledge of native 
medicines, and used to have i:enerally a number of sick to see hitn in 
the mornings, llo had been failing in health a good deal during the 
Inst year or two I was in India, au'l his work was done, I know, under 
difficulties in that respect for years past. The difficulty of expressing 
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hiiiMcirin luiy other laiiyjuaujt* th?ni (lujnrii'i (|'iitp frcoly (thouirh his 
knowh^lt^t* of tjii;liih was much i:reat'»r than many H!ip;»o**ed) wa« a 
drawback; for ht* hnd (liHfioultv in uetnuu; a translator with his own 
spirit — hf often toid me th«*re was only one in Bombay — nitl was not 
able to rraililv read articles whio'i were difficnh to translate into his 
own lang;nage. In his work he was accnrate and slow I nevrr knew 
himtojampata reading: <»f an inscription or coin, as one so <»fren 
sees done, and he woul<l work aw«y at a p«»int tV»r a length of time, yet 
not publish it until he fell sure. I reinember he h»»d a name he 
found in some inscription, which he believ.'d to be that of a B»ctrian 
kin<i^; he 9trnci:gled over it tor y -ars, to my knowledii:e, for I often 
haid'd up reference'^ about it, but as he was not aide to confirm it, I 
believe he never made any note of it in his writinixs. He had, I know, 
off-rs of employment which would hav»» given him considerable profit, 
but he would nor take then. He had no wish for money nor lux- 
uries, and wh^n that house was given him in which he was just settling 
when I left Bimbav, he had nothing in the wav of bodily wants to 
wish for, he said, and his one luxury was the enjoyment ofanv appre- 
ciation of his work by scholars in P]nrop»', which wai* slow in coming 
to him. but did come at last. 

" I hope you and Mr. Pete son will be able to mak«* a good deal of 
MSS. of his there may b**. Tin* p.ipor on Kshairap coins is what 1 
am most intereste i in, and I trust it will not be mangled or misrepre- 
sented. — I am. iS:c.. 

•'OLivKR coDRiNcrrox. 

**Ar\iy AND Navy (Jlub. Pali, Mall, 
Litntlon^ S.W., May 1<»." 

Dr. Peterson wrote to the Aratlemij under date nombay, March 
23, 1888, as follows :-- 

Many readers of the Artitlemy W\\\ be grieved to hear of the death of 
Pandit Bhagv^nlal Indraji. He died on Friday last, March !*», «t his 
house in Walkeshwur. 

I have seen him from time to time durin*: his last illnesM ; and two 
clays before his death 1 had the sad pleasure of payim; him a visit 
along with M Senart, to whom he was well known, and who, like 
everyone else who knew Bhagvanlil, held him in great regard and 
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affection. We had previously taken steps to learn if our Tisit then 
would be agreeable, and were met on the way by a note, dictated by the 
Pandit, pressing us to come. His bodily state, he said, was getting 
worse and worse, and we must come quickly. I was told afterwards 
that he hoped each step on the stair might be that of the distinguished 
sdiolur who was coming to him with news about the recent discovery 
of an Asoka inscription. M. Senart will, I know, be glad that we did 
not yield to the fear we had that a visit at such a time might be out 
of place. Bhagvanlal rallied to greet his friend in a way none of those 
who were present will forget. It was too painfully obvious to all that 
the end was a matter of hours. But his eye kindled as he listened to 
all M. Senart had to tell him. The only murmur of impatience which 
escaped him was when he heard that his friend had been to Juna- 
ghar— ** my native place "—and he not able to accompany him there. 
" I am so sorry, so sorry." He pressed my hand warmly when we 
took leave of him, and I was glad to feel sure that we had given him a 
moment's pleasure. His death was to himself a relief. "1 am 
quite h.ippy to go to God," were his words to me some days before. 
But more ihan one of your readers will feel with his friends here that 
the world is poorer to them now that so simple, so true, and so pure 
a soul has gone from it. A man greatly beloved, in whom was 
no guile. His body was burned the same evening in the Wal- 
keshwur burning ground close to his house. In a will, written 
shortly before his death, he had left directions which were for the 
most part faithfully carried out. All the ceremonies for the dying 
had been performed by himself in anticipation of death. They 
were not to be repeated now. When the end came near, earth, 
brought by himself from a holy place, was to be spread on the ground, 
and he was to be lifted from his bed and laid on it. His body was to 
be covered, up to the mouth, with the sacred sheet he had pro- 
vided. The name of God \n as to be said repeatedly in his ear as he 
lay dying. When the breath was seen to be departing, the holy water 
he had brought from the Ganges was to be sprinkled over him, and a 
few drops put into his mouth. At the moment of death the sheet was 
to be drawn over his face and not again removed. Four friends were 
to carry him to the funeral pyre, and no weeping was to be made for 
him. Only the name of God was to be ever repeated. The women 
were not to come. When all was over his friends were to return to 
his house and disperse, first sitting together for a little time if they so 
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chos«. He had no son or heir to take objection to the absence of the 
n.sual rites. Let his friends bethink them of the great sin they w(>uld 
commit if in any of these things they disregarded *'the wishes of the 
previous owner of what would be then a worthless corpse.** His caste 
|>eople mn^it not be allowed to interfere. The friend who should do 
his will were his true caste people. Bhagvanlal left the history of 
(juzerat he was writing for Mr. CanipbelPs Gazetteer unfinif^hed, but he 
worked hard up to the last day or two to perfect the fragment he had 
commenced. He finished his account of the Kbhatrap coins in his pos- 
session in the draft of a paper dictated by him in Guzerati, in which 
he has also given a full account of the lion pillar capital with its in- 
scriptions in Bactrian Pali which he brought from Muttra. This paper 
will, in accordance with his wish, after it has been put in the form he 
would himself have given to it, be offered to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
His coins and inscriptions, including the Muttra one, are to be offered 
to the British Museum on terms which, I do not doubt, the authori- 
ties there will gladly agree to. His MSS. he has left to the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, asking only that they may be 
placed near the MSS. of the late Dr. Bhao Daji. I cannot yet say in 
what state his papers, other than that to which 1 have referred, have 
been left. But his friend and executor, Mr. Karsandas Valubhdas, has 
asked me to look over them, and I undertake that nothing which can be 
published shall be lost. I hope, at all events, that we shall be able to 
bring together in a volume all the published papers of the Pandit, 
alongside of those of his revered master and friend, Bhao Daji. 
Bhagvanlal, I know, would have wished for just such a memorial. 

I hope I have not written at too great length for your columns. I 
have myself lost a dear friend in Bhagvanlal ; and I know that the de- 
tails I have given will have a melancholy interest for a wide circle of 
scholars. They will join me in bidding him a last farewell — nay, 
rather, in the words with which we parted, Putin r tiartanCtya ( *' Auf 
wicdersehn I ") 

Count (tubernatis, the Italian savant, recounts his vif*it to Pundit 
Bha)cv4nlal in his work as under: — 

"From Malabar Hill we went to Walkeshwar, where lived a learned 
and holy Hrahuiin, Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji, a native of Joonagur, in 
Kathiawar. 1 knew him to be a great authority on epigraphic and 
numismatic matters. 1 knew also that his work, done with the 
greatest modesty liiul disinterestedness, had been a precious help to 
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many EiijjUsh, German, and Dutch Orientalists, and that the University 
of Leydt^n, had, honoris causae received him into the fold of her 
members. He had been so kind as to inquire about me at Dr. 
da Cuiiha's, as soon as I arrived at Bombay, and I was impatient to 
meet this truly learned Indian, I was very glad to visit the holy city 
of Walkeshwar while going to his modest dwelling, the expenses of 
winch, T heard with great pleasure, had been defrayed by his fellow 
citizens of Jo'>nagur as a token of respect to his knowledge. 

** I entered at last the modest little house of the venerable BhagvdnUl. 
He was waiting for us on the threshold, and his young and intelligent 
servant, of the pure Brjihman caste, on the staircase. Knowing that 
I was curious to see sacred Indran objects, he had prepared for me on a 
table a little exhibition. This include! sacred strings, rosaries, small 
idols, and little books with tiny images of the gods. The last-men- 
tioned, especially, attracted my attention, on account of their smallness. 
Bhagvanl.il explained that when the Mahomedan fanatics destroyed 
gigantic statues and colossal idols, the Hindus detei*mined to substitute 
these by very sm^ill idols and images, to keep their j^ods more easily 
from persecution and destruction. Bhagvanl^l, after having let me 
admire an ancient Buddhist manuscript of Nep^l, and some beautiful 
sculpture belonging to him, which he intended giving after his 
death to the Asi itic Society of Bombay, presented me with many 
Tcire articles tor my museum." ♦***♦*#** 



Akt. IV. — SinitJoJfhifUivtikt'i (tf Jfliarviofloia. lU' Pukk 

Pktkhso*^, M.A., D.Sc, etc. 

Ktsnd 2oib Fohraary l*^Ki. 

The first of the four inniiuscripts wliich I wish to hhow to ihe 
Society to-day belongs to the j)alin leaf collection pr^tierved in the 
teiiiple of Santii.ath, (^aii)buv. An account of its discovery will he 
found in my Third Rcfiort, p. 33. It is dated Samvat 12*29 = A D. 
1173, and is therefore itself nioie than sewn hundred years old. it 
purports, according to the s'atement in the colophon, to contain a 
copy of a commentary (tikA) v»n a work entitled the Nyayahindu, or 
•• Drop of Logic, *' and to lie the work of one Dhannottara. Dhar- 
motlara's very name had as good as perished in his own country. But 
from the Tibetan *'Tandjur'* it -was known to Kuropean scholars that 
a teacher so called had been illnstri^ns m Buddhist anoals, as perhaps 
the f««uu«ler, certainly a great profess«»r, of the Sunt rant ika School. 
TheTandj«ir is, as you know, a c»mpilation in Tilxtan of all sorts of 
literarv woik<«, written nu)>tlv bv ancient Indian Pandits and some 
learned Tibetans in the tiist centnries atter the iniioduction of Bud- 
dhism into Tibet, cotmr.encing with the seventh century of our era. 
The whole makes 2'-'5 volume«4. NTow the Tandjur, according to a 
statement of the Russian scholar, Wa^isiljt'w, contains among seven works 
ascribed to Dhaniiottara one who-e title i** 'Sayahindutika But the 
Sanskrit book before voucalU itself the Nvavabimlntika f the Aeharva 
Dharmcttara. In other words, it i-* the lost Sanskrit tiriginal ot the 
libetan bo:)k. 

The interest attaching to such a discovery will be obxions. I wa^ 
aniious to publish a book whu-h, in its "Sanskrit and ordinal form, 
had so narrowly escaped oblivion, ()l»servin«: from the annual address 
of the President ot the parent society in ( alcntta that it was proposed 
to publish there snme of tnese Tiljctan texts >i le by side with their 
Sanskrit origmals where the-e were proctirable, I oflPced to edit the 
Sanskrit Nvavabin«?utika from this nui« uscript. The ofF« rw a- accepted, 
and the hook ha^ made some progre--*, though it has not yet 
I am sorry to ^ay, been found possible to <lig the Tibetan text of ihe 
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work out of the 225 volumes somewhere in which it lies entombed. 
The a'jscnce of a copy of the text of the book, of the Nyayabindu it- 
self, on which this is a commentary, has given me great trouble. It 
has been necessary to reconstruct the text from the commentary on it, 
an embarrassing and sometimes an impossible task. My excuse for 
offering to-night a few rerr.arks on this book and its fortunes lies in 
the way in which this ditficulty has withiu the last day or two been 
made to disappear. I am not sure that I ought not to he a little 
ashamed of the fact, but it is the fact that a copy of the much wanted 
Nyayahindu has been all the time in my own charge as Secretary of the 
Society. For the second manuscript, which I lay on the table, is from 
our own Bhau Daji Memorial •Collection. The work is here called 
the Laghu-Dharmottara-Sutra. But an examination has shown that 
it is neither more nor less than the Nvavabindu. The same collection 
has a copy of the commentary, here called the Laghu-Dharmottara- 
Vritti. I lay it on the table. In reviewing my Third Report, Dr. 
Biihler was disposed to think that my Nyayabindutika of Dharmot- 
taramudt be id^-ntical with a Dharmottara- Vritti which he saw in 
Jesalmir, and of which he had a copy made for the Bombay Govern- 
ment Collection. I have that cojjy here. It is not Dharmottara's 
book, but a commentary upon that by a writer whose name is not 
given here. For this last book is a mere fragment, extending only 
to page 20 of the printed edition of the NyAyabindutika in progress, 
and dealing only with the first and by far the shortest of the three 
chapters into which that work is divided. I hope to show that from 
the specimen we have, it is certain that this last book is full of infor- 
mation which would be of the greatest value to us. Indeed, my chief 
object in this brief paper is to call attention to the importance of this 
series of bo 'ks, in the hope that more copies of all of them may be- 
come available. 

Dharmottara nowhere refers to his author, the writer of the Sutras, 
on which he is commenting, by any other name than that of the 
Acharya, or teacher. There can be little doubt what teacher is meant. 
It is Buddha himself Brahminical and Buddhist authorities agree in 
stating that in the beginning there were four great Buddhist sects — the 
Vaibhashika, the Sautr^ntika, the Mitdhyamika, and the Yog&chara. Of 
these, the first two v^ere the earlier, and tngether formed what is called 
the Lesser Vehicle. Little is yet known of the distinctive tenets of 
the SantrAntika School. They are said to have fallen into two diri- 
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sions — those who rejected every other appeal than that to the word of 
the master, and those who, besides a reference to the canon, admitted 
other proofs. The whole Sautrantika School whicht with the Vaibhd- 
shika, shares the merit of being comparatively free from the philo- 
sophical and mythological absurdities of later Buddhism, were, as the 
name shows, Buddhists of the Bo -k, to borrow a phrase from another 
gpreat controversy. To the Sutra, at once the Law and the Prophets 
for them, they appealed. Their controversy with the VaibhAshika 
School would seem to have turned on the way in which these latter 
had permitted the pure text of the scriptures to be pushed aside by 
commentators on it. Now the philosophical works of the Vaibhashika 
School, the so-called Abhidharma section of the Tripitaka, are, 
according to the commentators, not the direct utterances of the 
Buddha, but expansions of these by later authors. The name Sutra 
is in them applied to the original writings ascribed to Buddha in a 
closer sense than the Abhidharma Pitaka is. But these Sutras had 
with this school almost completely given place to the commentaries 
upon them. The Buddhists of the Book, the Sautrantika or Sutra- 
School, went back to the oldest sources for their canon. We accord- 
ingly are prepared beforehand to find that Dharmottara, whether rightly 
or wrongly, is« of course, a question by itself, took the Sutras on '' right 
knowledge," of which he here gives us a commentary, to be the com- 
position of Buddha himself. For it is in this light that I am disposed 
to understand the verse which, according to Indian pious use^ he puts 
at the beginning of his book : — 

•* Hail to the words of Buddha, the conqueror o^cr the world — 
the cause of all the evils of life —the enemy of the passions ; llail 
to his words that destrov the darkness of our souls.'* 

m 

Among the words of Buddha held in reverence by Dharmottara 
were these very Sutras which he is about to explain. 

From the anonymous commentator we learn that Dharmottara had 
several predecessors in this task. One of these was Vinitadeva. Of 
this man, as a Buddhist writer on logic, we know something from 
Tibetan sources. Taranath's History of Buddhism is a Tibetan work 
which was composed so late as ir»i)8, but which rests upon older and, 
in part, Sanskrit authorities. It has been translated into Russian by 
Wassiliew, and into German by xVnton Schicfner. The latter scholar 
has also published the Tibetan text. Tnranath*s book contains two 
references to Vinitadeva. In the first (p. 198 of the German transla- 
7 
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tion) it is stated that the Acharya Vinitadeva lived in Sri Nalanda in 
the time of King Govichandra. G(.vichandra was a nephew of Bhartri- 
hari, and his accession coincided with the death of Dharmakfrti, 
another famous Buddhist logician, of whom I ^hall have to speak 
immediately. Of Vinitadeva it is said that he composed a oomirentary 
in seven chapters on the Pramana. This is an extremely important 
statement. There can, I believe, be no doubt that the work referred 
to is tiiat quoted as an authority on Nyava earlier than Dharmottara, 
in the Jesalmir fragment before the Society. Pramana or Proof is the 
beginning and end of the subject-matter of our Sutras. Now Strabo 
(xv. 1. 70, p. 719 : quoted in Lassen, Ind. Alth, I. p. 1002) has pre- 
served a p;<ssage of Megasthenes, from which we learn that the 
Brahmins were opposed by a sect called Pramnai : " Over against the 
Brahmins tis philosophers they set the Pramnas, a school of sophistical 
dialecticians. The Brahmins, on the other hand, cultivate physiology 
and astronomy, ai>d are laughed at by these others as swa^ering 
blockheads.'* Lassen conjectured that the reference must be to a 
school of the Purvamimansa, as founding their belief on Pramana, 
logical proof, instead of revelation. From this title of Vinitadeva's 
book, and other similar titles, which we shall meet with immediately^ 
it seems to me more likely that Megasthenes was talking of the 
Buddhists. Taranath's other reference to Vinitadeva consists of an 
extract from a work of bis called Samajabhedaparachchanaehchakra. 
I am unable to make Sanskrit of this name. The extract gives an 
account of the division of the Buddhist schools into eighteen. 

In two places the Jesalmir fragment the name of a second com- 
mentator is put alongside of Vinitadeva's name in one compound word. 
But whereas Santabhadra is written in the one place, SAntarudra is 
written in the other. It is, of course, possible that we are dealing 
here with two different writers: but from the way in which, as has been 
explained, the name occurs, it seems more probable that the scribe is 
in fault in one or other place. It may turn out that he is in fault in 
both places. For while nothing appears to be known either of a d&nta- 
bhadra or of a Santarudra, Sanghabhadra is well known as a Buddhist 
writer on logic, whose work, the Nyayanusarasastra, a refutation of 
Vasubhandu's Abhidharmakosha, forms part of the Chinese Tripitaka, 
the translation being by no other than Houen Thsang himself. 

The third of Dharmottara's predecessors is in the Jesalmir fragment 
not referred to by name, but only as the author of the commentary (that 
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18 to tay, of course on our Sutras), called the Vinischaya. The name 
enables us, I think, to identify him wilh a Buddhist poet and logician 
of no common note — Dharmakirti. This writer, more fortunate than 
the others we have been considering, is still something more than the 
shadow of a name in the land of his birth. The anthologies have 
preserved several of his verses. In the preface to our edition of 
Yailabhadeva's Subhashitavali Durga Prasad and I have brought these 
together. Aufrecht had already written of Dharmakirti : — '' He is one 
of the oldest writers on Alamkara- His work Baud<lhasaragati is 
mentioned by Subaiidhu in the Vasav&datta (p. 235 ed.. Hall) In all 
probability he is identical with the Buddhist philosopher of the same 
name who, according to Wassiliew, wrote a eommentary to Dinnaga's 
PrAmanasamuchaya, as also the works Pramanavarttika, Pramdnavini- 
sekaya, and Frasannapada. A half verse by the philosophical writer is 
mentioned in the Baudha chapter of the Sarvadarsanasangraha. Verses 
by Dharmakirti are cited by Aoandavardhana in the Dhvanvaloka, the 
Sarngadharapaddhati contains one, the Sadakuktikarnamrita eight.'* 

There can be, I think, little doubt that Dharmakirti's book, the 
Pramanavinischaya, must be the " commentary, ca'led Vinischaya "of 
our writer. Sehiefuer mentions in a note that the Tibetan Tandjur puts 
together Dharmakirti*s Pramanavartikakarika and his Pramanavinis- 
chaya, the one in four chapters, and the other in three. This last 
agrees with our book. You will remember that Vinitadeva's work 
was said to be in seven chapters. It looks as if, in addition to our 
Sutra in three chapters, there was another in four, which was gene- 
rally taken along with it. Vinttadeva, and Dharmakirti wrote com- 
mentaries on both texts. It may turn out that Dharmottara did so 
also. We should then understand the title of the Bhau Daji Manu- 
script Laghu Dharmottaraoritti. Another work in four chapters was 
perhaps the Brihat Dliarmottara Sutra. Dinnuga, or Digniiga, 
mentioned here as the author of a compendium of logic (Pramanasamu- 
chaya), to which Dharmakirti wrote a commentary, is a well-known 
name to us now. See Max MuUer's references in the Note on the 
Renaissance of Sanscrit Literature to his *• India; What can it teach 
nsT" It was our own Dr. Bhau Daji who first pointed out that Kali- 
dasa in his Meghadata refers to Dignaga as a contemporary. In the 
Jesalmir fragment there is an interesting reference to Kumarila's 
critique of Dignuga. The writer asserts that when Kumarila rejects 
mental perception as that had been established from the scriptures 
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(agamasiddham) by Dignaga, it was because he did not understand 
Dignuga's definition. 

I have not attempted to do more in this paper than call the atten- 
tion of the Society to the interest attaching to the books on the table. 
It will not be denied that it is very great. The re-discovery of Dhar- 
mottara's book will enable us to pay a debt to a man who in his own 

time did much for truth and science, and who has been andeservedly 

« 

forgotten in India. From the Sutras themselves it ought to be pos- 
sible to reconstruct the science of proof, as understood by Buddhist 
thinkers, on the basis of a text for which we need not fear to claim a 
high antiquity. The Jesalmir manuscript again is clearly the frag- 
ment of a work which, if we could recover it in its entirety, would 
teach us much of the philosophical controversies with which India 
rang in the early centuries of our era. But, above all, I confess, am 
I fascinated by the fact that in this palm-leaf manuscript, which has 
lain concealed for centuries in its tomb below the temple of Santinath 
in Cambay, and has now been dragged to the light by an English 
servant of the Indian State, you have in y(mr hands the work of an 
Indian author whose name, and the title of whose book, were first dis- 
covered by a member of the Russian Legation at Pekin, while engaged 
in studying the Buddhist literature of Tibet. I would fain take this 
as an omen that much will yet be done by the study of the Tibetan, 
Chinese, and MongoHan Uteratares on the one hand, and the dUigent 
search after lost Sanskrit originals on the other, to fill up the woful 
gaps in our knowledge of the wonderful past of this great country. 
We in this Society ought, I think, to be heartily glad that the Parent 
Society is making its present effort to utilize the rich treasures it owes 
to Csoma Korosi and to Hodgson. Those of us to whom a kind 
fate has opened the scholar^s life could not easily find better work than 
that to which the two Societies may couQdently invite the learned of 
this country. 
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Art. V. — M. Dellon and the Inquisition of Goa, By 

Dr. J. Gerson da Gunha. 



Read December 18th, 1888. 



M. Dellon was a French physician and traveller, bom in 1649. 
Having entered the serrice of the French East India Company, he 
embarked as a surgeon on board the ship " Strong/' of 400 tons, com- 
manded by Captain Merohand, accompanied by the Golden Eagle, and 
lef^ Port Louis for the East Indies on the 20th of March 1668. From 
167 1 to 1672 he ran dovrn the Malabar Coast taCannanore. On return to 
Surat he thought of visiting the Portuguese Settlements as far as China* 
and for this purpose he went first to Dnmaun and then to Goa, He 
stayed in Gk>a from January 14th, 1674, to January 27th, 1676, when 
he left for Lisbon via Brazil. He arrived at St. Salvador at the Bahia 
on the 20th of May, and at Lisbon on the 15th of December of the 
same year, having left Brazil on the Srd of September. After some 
months he returned to his native country, and arrived at Bayonne on 
the 16th of August 1677. He practised as a physician until 1685, 
when he went to Hungary with the Princes de Conti as their physician. 
From that date nobody knows what became of him. There are two 
works written, or said to have been written, by him. First *' Relation 
d'un Voyage fait aux Indes Orientales." Paris 1685, 2 vols ; in 12mo. 
This work was reprinted in Amsterdam in 1699, and translated into 
English in 1698, as "A Voyage to the East Indies." The second is 
'* Relation de I'lnquisition de Goa.*' Leyden, 1687, in 12mo., Paris, 
1688, in 12mo. There are later editions of these works, such as those 
of 1709, 1711, and 1719, with additions and corrections of various kinds* 
bat I need not describe them here. And there are translations also of 
these works in several European languages, but it is unnecessary to 
speak of them here in detail. 

Aooording to the first work, " A Voyage to the East Indies,** pub- 
lished in 1685, the author embarked at Port Louis in Brittany on the 
20th March 1668 on board a ship belonging to the Compagnie Royale 
des Indes ; on the 30th of April following he touched at the Cape 
Yerd Ishinds ; on the 3rd of September at the Isle of Bourbon ; and 
on the 30th of the same month at Madagascar. From this place he 
went on board another ship to the Persian Gulf to bring back the servants 
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of the factories of the French East India Company in Persia^ ivhich 
were being given up by that Company, and having returned to 
Madagascar, lie finally left that island for India on the I2th of August 
1669. On the 21st of September he anived at Surst, where he remained 
until January 1670. During this month he vent down the Malabar 
Coast to MirEeo, in the Kingdom of Bijapore, and then to Tilsary 
(Tellicherry), Tanor, and Batiepatan (Negapatam) in the service of 
the same Company. In the month of January 1672 he went to Goa, 
but he left it again on the 6th of February following, and then went 
again to the Persian Gulf to convoy the ship St» Francis from thence 
to Surat. On his way back to Surat, being '' continually pestered/' 
as he writes, ''with contrary winds" he passed on the 6th of January 
1673 within sight of Diu. After the wind blowing a favourable gale 
from the north-east he came within sight of the shore near liassein on 
the 10th, and on the 12th he came to Bombay. ''Just at the entrance 
of the port of Bombay»" he says, " there lies a rock, whieh stretching a 
mile deep into the sea, makes this passage very dangerous ; for which 
reason we sent for some pilots, who conducted us safely on the 12ih 
into that harbour, which is one of the safest in the world, provided 
you are well acquainted with the situation of the place to avoid the 
rocks/' *' It was not many years ago in the possession of the Portu* 
guese, who surrendered it to the English at the time of the marriage 
betwixt the King of England with the Infanta of Portugal. The 
English have since that time built there a very fine fort, where the 
president of the East India Company commonly keeps residence. They 
have also laid the foundation of a city, where they grant liberty to all 
strangers, of what religion or nation soever, to settle themselves, and 
exempt them from all manner of taxes for the first twenty years. We 
were treated here with abundance of civility, which are in fact attributed 
to the good understanding there was at that time betwixt these two 
nations," The above extract from the rare translation into English of 
the travels of Dellon, made in 1698, is one of the earliest references to 
Bombay after it came into the possession of the English, and I give it 
here only parenthetically, as it does not bear on the subject in question, 
Uaving left Bombay on the 30th of January 1673, our author arrived 
at Surat two days after. He then says that his ''chief design being 
to visit, after his departure from Surat, all the places in the possession 
of the Portuguese on that coast as far as Goa, and from thence to 
travel as far as Bengal," he obtained some letters of recommendation 
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and went to Oamaun on the 3rd of March bj land. Here he met with 
two of his countrymen, Sieur De 8t. James, son of a French physician, 
and another, both of them married there, and, being introduced 
to the Governor of that city, was requested by the latter to 
stay there and practise as a physician. He did so, but after some 
months he changed his mind, for he writes : '* For though I must con- 
fess that I received all the kind usage I could expect from the inhabi- 
tants of this place, yet the natural propensity I had to traTcl and to 
make curious and new observations abroad overbalancing all other 
considerations, I did, at last, resolve to leave Damaun. Pursuant to 
this resolution I took the conveniency of the Portuguese fleet, which 
goes every year to Cambay. This fleet being under the command of 
Joseph de Mello, arrives at Damaun towards the latter end of Decem- 
ber, and was to be ready to sail for Goa towards the beginning of Jan- 
uary. All my friends at Damaun having in vain endeavoured to de- 
tain me longer, I took at last my leave of them and embarked myself 
upon one of the galleons belonging to the abovementioned fleet/*^ 
There is not a word here about his having been made a prisoner of 
the Inquisition by the Commisssary of the town. He then set sail on 
the 1st of January 1674, arriving at Bassein the next day in the 
afternoon,, and went to the town, when he met with another of his 
countrymen, Sieur de 8egvineau, a physician, who bad married and 
settled there. He stayed at Bassein five or six days, and then set sail 
for Goa, where he arrived on the 14th of January towards night* 
" I went on shore," he writes^ ^* the next day, and by the advantageous 
offers made by my friends, was prevailed upon to stay near three whole 
years in this great city, of which I have given you a description beforer 
After this, some affairs of moment happening, which required my 
presence in my native country, I was obliged to quit the Indies in 
order to take my speedy return to Europe. I took, therefore, the 
conveniency of a Portuguese galleon, which, being ready to sail for 
Lisbon, I, with the permission of i he Governor, embarked myself in 
the said vessel towards the latter end of January." This was in 1676 ^ 
but there is not a word here again about the Inquisition. He touched 
at the Bahia in Brazil on the 20th of May following, on his way back 
to Europe, and after staying there a few months he set sail for Lisbon 
on the 3rd of September, arriving there on the 15th of December. He 
stayed six months in Lisbon *' to satisfy his curiosity," as he writes, 
'*in taking a full view of thia large and beautiful city," and then left 
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iliiii Illy oil flif 'J'Jiifl (»(' .fitly, nrriving at Bavonne, in France, on the 
loili of All(fll^l \t'>77. " I took shipping in a Tessel which was bound 
III Mii>iiiiiir. Ill Friiiiri','* lie writes. ''We weighed anchor from before 
ihr iiiailr iif Hi-Iimii, oil tlic 2'Jiul July, and happily entered the river 
ill hiMuiiiii' till (hf iiiglit of ihi' 15th of August. Thos after ten years 
111 iitiai'iiri' Niiil It thousand dnngers and fatigues, the necessary 
i>oiitiri|iiiMii'i'n of tiiiiK voyn&(04, I had the satisfaction to set once more 
lihil nil fthini*. I ho litih diiy, in my native country — France." Of his 
•i(i(\ hi l.t.itiiiii hr Mt\N: " 1 hud iho honour to be acquainted with the 
Nil m Fiiltir, tMiirl IMi\}«irinn to the Queen of Portugal, who is in great 
I All-till, lull iiulx Willi \\\c V\\\\ccn»^ hut also among all the grandees of 
I hi- kiiii;.Unn llr \\sk so o)ilit;ini; as to oiFer me his house, and I 
niuiii hotl\ rti kitowK<ili;o ih.it 1 rrooivcd, during my stay in this city, 
{III iiiiiu\ kniiiiu'M^rji mill ohhi^.iti >ns from his hands that the only way 
). 1^ nil- I.I it'pMx (lirm is til 1* ntVsji ingoniously that they arc so many, 
n» III |tiii lilt* uiio ih'spiiv o' o^<T hoing ahlc to retaliate them nnless it 
t«. \^y n )«ii)>tMii.il .^« k:!.M«l; .)j;c i c:ii " Here again there is not a word 
Kti.«i«i ih, lii.jti xlhl^ll i^ih:>rrinrn 1 1") France Dellon practised his 
p I , ^1 , SM. \ II \^ ; I : I *; r, 'A I ,;;>...•,*;.»>:'. X .v*'»ni :iic to the AovreUe Biogra- 
• ».. \ .,^ A.-. . . ,• ■■. » •.. 1^.4i\'r \\\<[, I R. p. 4S4), but that from 
ti**^ «:i, w .., •. vs*v «:^," ; j> .:^;h.nj: ki>o«r:i abcmt him. He left 
I •'<<i.H . I.')*.! \,i.. . ,\ U.. ^v «. «-f A-Y :kX«^. where he prottaUr died 

^ ••»*■•• i:'^ ' ■ I,* .N, v.\m:-" \'-,^s.. s«.ni :.-^ havif bees written and 

'.s. :\ ,\ . !>" ;•: vrfcT^ 4nrr ibe £nt. It is the 

'^ ■«..'«. ^, -«.-«. i^iiiTu: r/^ itiif vra^ wiudi has 

:-,s , \ ,. »% N^. * , . ■ ,v ».x » ■ »:.,-•* 11 :T%f sDhwts. IWQob sealed 

•■■ ^'---^^ ' Xv I 1- -.^ » . . \ -.-t^-^iTC nj'TparaL a ^juLiuiwafc . He 
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he continues, "did not content herself with sending me what was 
necessary for me, but I received from her every day enough of food 
for four persons.** Thi8 is highly improbable, for such was the horror 
the whole Catholic population had for the prisoners of the Inquisition, 
that nobody would ever dare offer any food or even consolation to them. 
But the writer continues: "This was not so with other prisoners. 
There beinu: no subsistence allowed tliem at Damaun, the magistrate 
provided for them from the charity of any one who might please 
to help them .... but there were wretches in the other apart- 
ment, separated from me only by a wall, who were pressed with hun- 
ger, to the point of subsisting on their own excrement. I learned on 
this occasion that some years before, about fifty Malabar corsairs being 
taken and shut up in this prison, the horrible hunger that they sufTeied 
drove more than forty of them to strangle themselves with their 
own turbans.** I think this is also improbable. Our author's arrest 
took place on the 29th of August 1673. If he had been sent at once 
to Goa, he might have been tried, he says, and got out of prison, three 
months after, at the auto da ft in December, but this would not 
have suited the plans of his enemies. Thus, after an incarceration 
of about four months, Dellon with his fellow-heretics was shipped 
off for the metropolis of Portuguese India, touching on the way at 
Bassein, where the prisoners were transferred for some days to the 
prison of the town. There a large number of persons were kept in 
custody under charge of the Commissary of the Holy Office, waiting 
for a vessel to take them to Goa. 

This account, it will be noted, is quite different from that of the 
other work before mentioned. But to continue. It was not until the 
7th day of the following month, i.e., January lt>7i, that all the pri- 
soners, heavily ironed, were sent to Goa. They landed there on the 
14th of January, and until they could be deposited in the cells of the 
Inquisition they were sent to the Atjube, or ecclesiastical prison, which 
he describes thus: — "The most filthy, the most dark, and the most 
horrible of all that I ever saw ; and I doubt whether a more shocking 
and horrible prison can anywhere be found. It is a kind of cave, 
wherein there is no day seen but by a very little hole. The most 
subtle rays of the sun cannot enter into it, and there is never any true 
light in it. The stench is extreme, because tliere is but a dry well to 
the level of the ground, lind no channel or drain for the use of the 
prisoners.*' The ecclesiastical prison in Goa was fron other accounts 

8 
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quite different from all thifl, and in spite of the promiscuous crowd of 
delinquents, according to the writer, and the colonial barbarism of the 
17th century, I think the Aljube was a far more decent place, being 
desthied only for priests. On the 16th of January, 1674, at 7 o'clock 
in the morning, an officer came with orders to take the prisoners to 
the Holy House. M. Dellon dragged his iron*Ioaded limbs thither 
with great difficulty. The officer helped him to mount the steps at 
the great entrance, and in the great hall smiths were waiting to take 
off the irons from all the prisoners. He was then brought into the 
august presence of the Grand Inquisitor. Here M. Dellon's bearing 
was not particularly dignified, nor worthy of a Frenchman and a phy- 
sician. He threw himself on his knees before his judge, wept bitterly, 
and declared his willingness to make a full confession. He then 
describes the room called ''Board of the Holy Office," where the 
Grand Inquisitor of the Indies sat. He is said to have been a secular 
priest, about forty years of age, in full vigour, a man that could do 
his work with energy. At one end of the room there was a large cru- 
cifix reaching from the floor almost to the ceiling. Even in this de- 
scription there is palpable exaggeration. When the Inquisition was 
abolished, and the whole property tnken possession of by the Stste 
only two crucifixes were found, and both of them are preserved to this 
day, as well as the Inquisitorial chair, as curious and venerable relics. 
Both of these crucifixes, which I have seen, can scarcely exceed six 
feet in height, and M. Dellon says that one of them at least reached 
from the floor almost to the ceiling in a building, whose rooms were 
the loftiest in the old city of Goa, and which he describes as ''great 
and magnificent." 

But to return once more to this narrative. After having had two 
audiences with the Inquisitor his heart sickened, and in a frenzy of 
despair he determined to commit suicide. " On my return from this 
second audience," our author writes, " I abandoned myself wholly to 
grief, seeing that there were required of me things which seemed to 
me impossible, since my memory suggested nothing of what I was 
required to confess. I attempted then to starve myself to death. I 
took, indeed, the provisions that were brought to me, because I could 
not refuse them without subjecting myself to be caned by the guards, 
who arc very careful to observe, when they get back the plates, whether 
the prisoners have eaten enough to maintain them. But my despair 
found means to deceive them. I passed whole days without eating 
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anything, and in order that they might not notice it, I threvr into the 
hasin a part of what had been brought me." Ikit this fasting and 
mortification had not the desired effect. So he thought of something 
else more efHcient to put an end to his life. I must detail it again at 
length :—'* I feigned to be sick," he writes, *' and to have fever. Im- 
mediately a pandit, or native doctor, was brought, who from the 
throbbing of my pulse, through excitement, did not doubt that it was 
a real fever, ile ordered bleeding, which was repeated five times in 
as many days, and as my intention in submitting to this remedy was 
very different from that of the doctor, whi was labouring to restore 
my health, while 1 only desired to end my sad and miserable life, as 
aoou as the people were withdrawn, and my door was shut, I untied 
the bandnge, and let the blood run long enough to fill up a cup, con- 
taining at least eighteen ounces. I repeated this process as often 
as I was bled; and as I to.)k almost no nourishment, it is not difficult 
to judge that I was reduced to extreme weakness.'' As he had already 
reduced himself to a state of extrenve weakness by trying to starve him- 
self to death, it is rather difiicult to conceive that a doctor, although a 
pandit, should have thought expedient, under such circumstances, to 
recommend depletion, not once, but five times. But, as according to 
this strange narrative, both the starvation and the profuse bleeding he 
had indicted on himself had not the desired effect, he thought by an 
effort of desperate ingenuity of committing suicide by another means. 
He remembered, he tells us, that when his effects were taken from him, 
he had managed to retain a few gold pieces of money, which he had 
previously sewed into a ribbon, and tied round his leg like a garter 
under his stocking. Taking one of these coins, and breaking it in two, 
he ground one of the halves on an earthen pot, until he made it fit to 
do duty as a lancet. With this he tried to open the arteries of his 
arm. In this he did not succeed, but he opened the veins in both 
arms.*' This statement is also highly incredible, coming, as it is sup- 
posed to be, from a medical man. But to continue. He was found by 
a jailor weltering in his blood and insensible. Having restored him by 
cordials and bound up the wounds he had inflicted on himself, they 
carried him into the presence of the Inquisitor once more. They gave 
him bitter reproaches, ordered his limbs to be confined in irons; but 
in fetters he Wcnme so furious that i hey found it necessary to take 
titem off 1 must note here again, that after starvation and bleeding 
the use of fetters seem.*» r|iii(c superfluous. But now our prisoner is 
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said to have assumed quite a new character. He defended his posi- 
tion with citations from the Council of Trent, and with passnges of 
Scripture, which confounded the Grand Inquisitor, who is said to hare 
heen an ignorant person. But to cut this long narrative short, it was 
after about two years and a half from his first arrest, in July, 1673, 
that he was brought to a fourth audience, and on the 12th of January, 
1677, the auto da f4 was celebrated, when, dressed with tambeniiOj 
(scapular), grey samarra, with painted flames and devils, and caroeha 
(cap) with a taper in his hand, he was marched off in a grand pro. 
cession to the church of the Franciscans, where sentence was passed 
on him. He was excommunicated, his effects confiscated, and himself 
banished from India, and condemned to serve in the galleys of Portu- 
gal for five years, and further to undergo such penances as the Inquisi- 
tion should prescribe. The subsequent history of M. Dellon is a 
short one. About a fortnight after the auto dajh he was ironed and 
taken on board-ship, and made over to the charge of the captain, who 
was ordered to deliver him over to the Inquisition at Lisbon, When 
the ship arrived at Brazil, he was put into prison there. After a short 
stay here he re-embarked and reached Lisbon on the 18th December. 
After working in a gang of convicts for some time as a galley-slave in 
the dockyard, he was, through the intercession of his friends, released 
on the 1st of June 1677. After some difficulties he found money to 
procure a passage in a vessel bound for France, and after a lapse of 
four years he set. about the composition of his narrative, which he 
kept four years longer before he could make up his mind to publish it* 
Such is a brief summary of this strange narrative, which, impro- 
bable as it seems on the face of its own statements, when compared 
with the previous work of the same author, becomes entirely contra- 
dictory. Still it has been quoted from, translated, and believed in as 
the genuine work of a prisoner of the Inquisition. Dr. .Rule, and a 
writer in the Calcutta Review for 1857, among others, take the work 
to be trustworthy, for reasons which are not very convincing. I shall 
briefly deal with each of these arguments separately. The writer in 
the Calcutta Review accounts for the delay in the publication of this 
narrative of the Inquisition by the solemn oath the author had taken 
that he should not disclose the secrets of the prison until, later on. he 
found motives for justifying his breach of the enforced oath. Now 
that there was no such cause for the delay is evident from the allusion 
M. Dellon makes to the Inquisition in his first work, "The Voyage to 
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« 

the East indies.*' In chapter 16, ** On Different Religions," he 
writes:— "The severity of the Inquisition established in all places 
under the obedience of the King of Portugal, Holy by its nsme, but 
so terrible in its consequences, serves for nothing else than to alienate 
the infidels from the Christian Church ! " — p. 43. Elsewhere he 
writes : *' Just opposite to the Cathedral, in a great square, stands 
that fiifnous house whose very name makes many thousands tremble 
in these parts: this is the Court of Inquisition,'* — p. 161. Of the 
Aljube, where he is said to have been imprisoned, in the narrative, for 
one night, he simply says in his travels : — " Not far from this you see 
the prison, called Afjube, where nobody is committed but upon the 
account of ecclesiastical concerns *' — Another reason adduced bv the 
writer in the Calcutta Review for not doubting the perfect accuracy 
of the nnrrative is that, not only an air of truthfulness pervades it but 
almost a perfect coincidence between the course of procedure repre* 
sented to have been followed with the rules laid down for the guidance 
of the courts of the Inquisition in Spain. These rules had been kept 
secret until they were published in Llorente*s '* History of the Inquisi- 
tion " in that country. They could not, therefore, have been known 
to our author, who wrote more than 100 years earlier, yet the treat- 
ment which he represents himself as having experienced, is, even to 
the most minute particulars, that which is prescribed in these rules 
for the treatment of persons accused as he was.** It is, indeed, this 
air of truthfulness that pervades the narrative that has hitherto 
deceived most people, although not the Roman Curia, which placed this 
work on the Index for more than one reason by Its decree, dated the 
1 7th of December 1769. But although Llorente's Hiatoria Critica 
de la Inquineion de Espana was not published until 1B12, there were 
earlier works on the subject, such as that of the Abbe Marsollier 
in French, and that of Philip van Limborch in Latin, published in the 
17th century. Here the writer of this spurious narrative might have 
found all the details of, and other particular minutiae prescribed in, 
the rules for the treatment of the prisoners of the Inquisition. Then 
Dr. Claudius Buchanan in his ChrUiian Researche$ says that he 
showed this work to the Grand Inquisitor in his time, by name 
Jo4e das Doresy whose name, however, he chanj^es into Joseph 
A* Doloribus, and, although when the Inquisitor read it, he is said to 
have twice exclaimed, MendiiciuM, Memlacium^ still he thinks he 
admitted the geueral accuracy of the statements. Then there were 
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Frenchmen at the time in India, and Dellon himself speaks of them in 
Damnun, Bassein, and Goa, where he says, *^ The first thing we did 
after our arrivnl at Goa was to visit Father Comflius, St. Cyprian, 
Prior of the bare-footed Carmelites, who, being our countryman, 
showed us all the respect and civility in the world. The day after we 
went to see M. Martin, a rich French merchant, with whom we stayed 
three days/* Still it appears strange that the friends of M. Delloih 
if he was at all a prisoner of the Inquisition, were not so active as they 
might have been in procuring his dehverance, and it does not appear 
that the French Government ever made his case a subject of reclama- 
tion. Then the topographical and other local details, which impart to 
the work an air of trustworthiness, might have been easily copied from 
travellers who had preceded Dellon and had their works on Portuguese 
India publi&hed in more than one language, such as Lioschoten 
Pvrard de Laval, Tavernier, and others. For all these reasons I 
think the narrative which goes by the name of M. Dellon is a fabrica* 
tion, a forgery, a fraud, although based cm his genuine travels. If I 
were to recapitulate all the arguments, to doubt its fidelity or to 
repudiate its authenticity, it wonld take much time, which, unfor- 
tunately, I cannot spare. I shall be glad, however, if thb humble 
contribution as a protest against the truthfulness of a work that hat 
deceived several generations of scholars will invite the attention of other 
students of Indian history to the true character of the work. My 
denial of the authenticity of the work does not certainly imply the 
defence of the Inquisition, which I have elsewhere qualified in the 
manner it ought to be by every liberal-minded man, whether a Catholic 
or Protestant. My object is evident to you all. It is entirely of an 
historical and not of a religious character. And at the same time to 
liberate, if necessary, the memory of M. Dellon from the suspicion <rf 
being an impostor, for I believe the work was written and published by 
somebody unknown to us after his death. For if we all owe every 
regard to the living, we owe but the truth to the dead, or to put it in 
Voltaire's words : — 
Ou doit des <u/ards anx civanis; on ue doit aux moris que la verii^. 
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Art. VI. — Piiniavarmfi and ISanliararhnnja. By the 
HoM. KA.siiinAtii Thimbak Telanq. 



Roa(l March 19th 1889. 

In 1884 I contributed to the pages of the Indian Avtigvary, C) a 
paper in which I endeaToureci to prove that our eminent philosopher, 
6ankar&charya, flourished in the reign of Pfirnayarma, who is men- 
tioned as a King of Mrgadha, by the famous Chinej^e traveller, Iliuen 
Thsang. I further pointed out certain circumstances from which I 
deduced the conclusion, that Pi^rnavarma must have reigned at the 
latest, about the close of the sixth century of the Christian era and 
that SankarScharya must therefore be assigned to about that date. 
In 1887 my friend, Mr. 8. P. Pandit, in a note to the very 
elaborate introduction which he has prefixed to his edition of the 
OaudaTaho for our Bombay Series of Sanskrit Clnssics, accepting and 
further supporting my view about the contemporaneous existence of 
Sankardcharya and Piirnavarma, impugned the correctness of the date 
which I had assigned to them. (') At the time I wrote my paper, I 
was unable to make such use as I desired of the writings of Hiuen 
Thsang, and was obliged to trust to the information supplied by a few 
paragraphs selected out of Julien*s Hiuen Thsang, which my honour* 
able and learned friend, Mr. P. M. Mehta, was good enough to 
interpret to me. Soon after my paper was published, the Rev. Mr. S. 
BeaPs Translation of the Si- Yu-Ki— Buddhist Records of the Western 
World — was issued by Trubner, but as the same distinguished scholar*s 
Life of Hiuen Thsang was then also announced, I thonght it best 
to hold over the further examination of the dates of PArnavarma and 
dankar&chlrya, which I wished to institute, until the latter work 
became available. It has now reached Bombay, having been received in 
our library in the beginning of this month. (*). And I propose on the 
^^■^.^— ^— ^-^»»^ . , 

^ The paper U alao pablished in my Madrirakshaoa (Bombay dertat, Saiukrit 
ClaMies). 

• Sm pp. 909-ti5. 

* Thla paper wa« eommenced to be written in February. 
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present occasion to consider the data supplied by Mr. Baal's three 
valuable volumes in relation to the date of P(irnavarama« and in the 
light of those data to review my own previous conclusions as well as 
the criticisms made upon them by Mr. Pandit. 

I do not wish on this occasion to do much more than discuss the 
question as regards Purnavarma. As regards Sankaracli&rya, I have 
no further facts to adduce at present, and therefore I will content my- 
self with saying, that Mr. Pandit*s note above referred to has not 
taken account of the argument based by me upon the Chinese transla- 
tion of Gaudapada's Karikas, ** made during the Ch'en dynasty, which 
ruled from 557 to 583 A.D." (*). 

The passages in Iliuen Thsang, then, bearing upon the question to 

which this paper is limited fall into two groups— the one including all 

passages referring to Purnavarma himself, the other including those 

which refer to Sasanka, King of Kar^asuvarna, who is stated to have 

been a contemporary of Purnavarma. It will be convenient at the 

outset to collect the passages in the first group, before considering 

what light they throw upon the point in controversy. That point, it 

is to be rementbered, is this — How long did Pikrnavarma flourish 

before the visit to India of Hiuen Thsang, from whose biography 

and narrative these passages are extracted? Taking, first, the 

Buddhust Records of the Western Worlds the first passage we meet 

with about Purnavarma runs as follows in Mr. Beal's Translation. 

After mentioning the destruction and restoration of the great Bodhi 

tree at Buddha Gaya, in the time of King Asoka, and its second 

destruction *' in late times" by i^asanka-raJA, Hiuen Thsang goes on to 

say (I) : — *' Some months afterwards, the king of Magadha, called 

Purnavarma, the last of the race of Asoka-raja, hearing of it, sighed 

and said, ' The sun of wisdom having set, nothing is left but the tree 

of Buddha; and this they now have destroyed, what source of 

spiritual life is there now?' He then cast his body on the ground 

overcome with pity, then with the milk of a thousand cows, he again 

bathed the roots of the tree, and in a night it once more revived and 

grew to the height of 10 feet. Fearing lest it should be again cut 



« I had not noticed before that this must be the work referred to by Prof. M« 
Muller (India ; What it can teach us, pp. 860-1) , I obserre that a Nep4l tradi- 
tion mentioned by the late lamented Pandit Bhagv&nl&l makes SankarAcbArya vUU 
Nep&l and •* destroy the Buddha faith " in the reign of Krishnadeva Varma who 
according to Bhagv&nlal's dates, flourished about 260 A.D. 
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down, he surrounded it with a wrII of stone 24 feet high. So the 
tree is now encircled with a wall ahout 20 feet high.*' (•) The only 
other passage in the Buddhist Records relating to Pdrnavarma that 
I am aware of is the one (11) which mentions a pavillion of six 
stages having been ** /ormtf/ /y m»ide" by Piirnavarma to cover a 
figure of Buddha standing outside the Nalftnda monastery. (*) This 
same work is also referred to in the Life of Hiuen Thsang in these 
words (III): — ** This was the work of PArnavarma raja in old day$*\^) 
The next passage in the Life germane to this topic is one (') alluding 
to Jayasena of Yashfcivana (I V), in which it is stated that Purna- 
varma-raja, Lord of Magadha, had great respect for learned men, and 
that he assigned the revenue of twenty large towns for the support 
of Jayasena, which Jayasena declined to receive. The narrative 
then proceeds: — ** After the obsequies of Purnavarma, iiiladitya Raja 
also invited him to be * the master (of the country)/ and assigned him 
the revenue of eighty large towns of Orissa, which Jayasena likewise 
declined to accept." " From tllat time," we are further told, "Jayasena 
has constantly lived on the mountain called Yashtivana, where he takes 
charge of disciples.** We have thus four different passages relating 
to Pftrnavarma in Mr. Deal's volnmes, and taking them all together, 
the following conclusions seem to be fairly deducible from them: — 

First. — Purnavarma had been dead some time before Hiuen 
Thsang's visit to India. (Passage No. IV.) 

Second, — Purnavarma must have lived at a time sufficiently removed 
from the date of Hiuen Thsang's pilgrimage, to warrant his speaking 
of the work done by Purnavarma as having been done ** formerly'* 
or *• in old days.'* (Passages II. and III.) 

Third. — The interval of time between Purnavarma and Hiuen 
Thsang must be enough to explain the reduction of about four feet 
in the height of the wall built round the Bodhi tree. (Passage I.) 

FourM.— The interval between Purnavarma and Iliuen Thsang 
must not be too lar^e to be spanned by the life of Jayasena, who was 
living in Iliuen Thsang's time, and had acquired renown enough 



» Vol. n.,p. U8. 

• Vol II , p. 174 

» Life of Hiuen Thsang, by Bcal, p. 1 Ili. 

• /6iV/., p. 153. 
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during I*urimvnrinH's reign to be ofTered the revenues of twenty Urge 
towns by tbai sovcreii^n. (Passage IV ) 

^'ornjiaring the conclnsions now set forth with those I have ex- 
pfMindcd in niyprexious paper, I do not see any inconsistency between 
thcni. My final conclusion in my previous paper was that PArna- 
varnia probably flourished about /il>0 A.I). And if it is remembered 
tliat, according to (icncral Onnninzhain's computation, Hiueh Thsang 
must have been in Pflrnavarma's kingdom of Western Magadha about 
iyA7'i'i'AH (") this gives ns an interval of nearly 50 years between Hiuen 
'Ihsang and Purnavarma — an interval which, I venture to think, is 
certainly not too large, in view of the fourth of the propositions above 
set ont, nor, perhaps, too small in view of the first three of them. 

Let us now consider Mr. Pandit's criticisms on this branch of the 
argument, as set forth in my previous paper. He first contends 
that (*°; '* if Ilineii Thsang * * * does not mention that he went 
to see Purnavarma, it does not follow from this (") that he was not 
living at the time, lliuen Thsang does not, as a rule, go to see all 
the kings whose territories be visits, nor, even if he sees them, does he . 
mention their names." Mr. Pandit then proceeds to refer to various 
monarchs whose territoriis llinen Thsang visited, but whose names he 
does not mention. The incU mav be readilv admitted, but I cannot 
perceive that they have any (orce as auainst ray argument, which I will 
crave leave to re-state in the very words I used in 1884. "Hiuen 
Thsang,*' I then said, *• speaks of Pi\rn:ivarma «is the last of the 
descendants of .Vsoka, and does not appear to have made any effort to 
see either him or any of his successors. I am disposed from this fact 
to inter that Purnavarma had ceased to reiijn before Hiuen Thsang 
heard of him * * *• 'i\> my mind it would be alui'>st extraordinary 

* Mr. Pundit aect'ptu tins duto. Scop. *JIU. ^ee also Canningham's Ancient 
(ioo){ra(>hy p. %i\\o. 

»^> r. SJliK 

^ ^ Mr raiulir does not notice the ^ik;Tutioance of the phrase ''^the last of ABoka*t 
de.oee nil ants/' on which I b1>o relied. As to this «oe some remarks of Gt«nera] 
i'uniiiu&^huiii'sat .i/v'«. i^ur. Rtpirts, Vol. XV., p. I(i4. See also pp. 165-6. The 
DenerarH idcntiticatiou of Maukhari aud Maurya seema to me to be certainly open 
to questtou. If l*vir!iavarnia wti8 ont* of the Mankharit*, as General Cunningham 
thiuks, and if tlic M:iukhuri» were Kshatriyas. as seems prettv clear, Pftrnavarma 
canuoc have vt^ally Veen '* a descendaut of A^oka." It is possible that the Bnd- 
dh.st iruiiirion oi Iliucn Th<;iiii:'5 time, disret:ardinhr caste. s<.>ught te eahanee thf 
iiu[>or(ance m IVir'i 4^ iriiiu ov rtiVriiuic bi;a to a family which was great in 
Buddhist rr;uhiioii. 
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cirrumRtance im lliiieii Thsaiii; to havp failed to visit Purnnvarma 
and to keep a record o( the visit, if Pilrnavanna was living when 
Hiuen Thsang was in the conntry. And as he makes no alhision 
whatever to any such visit, and descrihes Purnavariria as the last of 
Aboka^s descendants, I infer fiom this that Purnavarma had long (^*) 
been dead, and that his kingdom had assimitd (jnite a subordinate 
position under some more powerful sovereign," (*''). Nothing in the 
above reasoning, it will be observed, turns upon Ilinen Thsang's 
omisikion to mention any names, on \%hich Mr. Pandit lays stress My 
main point is that sucli n man as Ilnifn Tiisang woul<i certainly visit a 
king like Purnavarnm, having regard to the latier*s performances in 
relation to the Bodhi tree, as chronicled by Hiuen Thsanir himself. 
But it is unnece-sary to j;o further into ihis argument now. The 
correctness of my C(»nclnsion, impugned by Mr. Pandit, is demonstrated 
by the mention of the *' obseqaie^ of Purnavarma'* in the fourth of 
the passages set out above. 

*■ On furtlier consideration, I doubt whether the evidence really joitrifleH the use 
of the word " long " herr. Mr. Pandit, in anoihor piut^n^e from the one j»er oiilin 
Ihe text (see p. 220, and aNo. i*. 228), wiy«, •' it is qnife inir ihat ImUIi POrnavarma 
aod Sa^nka were dead before Hiucii Thsanu''^" piluiima^e, hut again at p. 223 
be aays that PArnararma wan " prolubly not livinjr at tho time of ihe pilgrimage.'' 

»« This wa», of course, a m^re «ugk'e«»tion ilirown nut on Ihe baniA of the facts set 
forth above. It seems, nxonie ex'Ofif, to receive support from a fact mentioned in 
oneof Bhauv&nl/ir* NrpAl In-«cription^ We learn from tiiMi inwriptlon iliat about 
the period of the raign of Har»havnnJhaii.i of Kanuj, Adityaseoa wa« '* Lord of 
Magmdha," Adilya!»ena boini the great -gr^indfailier of Jayadeva who married 
Haraha'a daughter. May wo reasonably conclude from this that some time be- 
fore the reign of Harhha, the sceptre ol Magadha had pansed awny from the handwof 
the ** Varmas" into tho^eof Adiiyas^na's family? But I am bound to jKiintout here, 
that Adityasona'^ a^e, as here »ugt{e«tcd by me, in by no nieaoK to be taken as 
eatablithed. See BhagvfinlAl in Tntf. Antiq. Vol Xlfl. p. 420 and Cunningham's 
Afxh. Sur. Report*, Vol. XV., p. 1C3, where, howevt-r, th«re is some mistake in 
the relabonships stated, also Iml, Antiq. Vol. X.. p. 193. My difficulty about those 
datet ii that if Harcha died about 6)0 A.D. his daughter's husband could not 
have been alive in 760 A.D. And again if Adityanena wa<< the i^reat grandfather 
<^ Jayadeva who married Harsha's daughter, Adityatena could hardly have 
flourished between 670 and 61)0 A.D , the earlier limit there being it lelf 20 yean* 
labseqaent to Harsha*s death. It is to be remembered further, that the NVpAl 
fnseription and other recoids acco-wible to us do not necen^iarily involve tho inference 
that Adityasena was the first prince of his family who became ** Lord of Magadha.* 
The qaestion, however, is hardly ripe for ^ttlement yet. Mr. Pandit (pp. 215-6) 
haa rtferred to Adityasena's date, without, however, dealing with the diflSculty 
hers luflpgaated. 
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Mr. Pandit's next contention is that, "even if Puraavarma was not 
living about G37-G38 A.D., it is not necessary to put him so far back 
as towards the end of the sixth century. He may have reigned from 
GOO to G35, as well as somewhere towards the end of the sixth century." 
1 have not said in my previous paper, nor do I say now, that the 
earlier date which I adopted from General Cunningham was *' neces- 
sary." ** Likely to be nearer the truth" and " may be inferred," were 
the phrases which I then used in reference to that date. But now iu 
view of the passages above extracted, and especially of the second and 
third of them, I am prepared to give in my adhesion to that date with 
a little more confidence than I felt at the time of my previous paper. 
If, as Mr. Pandit suggests, Purnavarma "must have been alive in 
about 635 A.D.*' (**) I cannot understand how lliuenThsang in 637-38 
could speak of Piirnavarma's erection of the pavilion as a work done 
"formerly" or "in old days." 

Mr. Pandit next proceeds to consider ** Iliuen Thsang's own refer- 
ences to Piinmvarma.'* I will deal at present only with the references 
falling within the first of the two groups above mentioned. The first of 
these, considered by Mr. Pandit, is that contained in our first passage. 
Mr. Pandit's renderina: from the French version of M. Julien differs 
here very materially from Mr. Deal's, Mr. Beal's has already been 
quoted. Mr. Pandit has, in lieu of it, the following: — "That is why 
this day the tree of intelligence is protected by a stone wall, which is 
higher by twenty feet than the tree." And commenting on this, 
Mr. PanJit says that, "as the tree was only four feet high when Hiuen 
Thsang writes, it could not then be rnoie than two or three yeara old ; 
and, if so, Purnavarma, who planted it ... . must have been living 
up till two or three years before the time at which Hiuen Thsang is 
speaking." Waiving the point that the inference thus drawn is not by 
any means a "necessary" one, it is obvious that our premises here are 
not to beimpHcitly relied on. Assuming the accuracy of Mr. Pandit's 
interpretation of M. Julien's version ("), it is clear that that yersion 



»* Cf. Arch. J?ur. Hrtpoit.s, Vol. XV., p. 166: 

^^ Dr. R. Mitra (Buddha (iuyn, ]>. 79), translates Julieo's words diffeienlly from 
Mr. Pandit, and, accmdinj^to his rendering, Julien's and Real's versionsaro quite in 
agreement. General Cunnini^bam (Archaeological sJurvey ReportSy Vol. III. 
p. 80-1), says that Iliuen Tiisan;r us^^igns to the tree a height of 40 or 50 leet at th« 
time of his \U\[. in A.D. 037. Tliis fact Che General must hare obUined from H. 
Julian's work. It is also stated in Mr. Ueal's version (Vol. II., p. lid). And it 
seems, therefore, manifest that Mr. Pandit's translation as quoted in tlie tat 
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itself is different from Mr. Beal's. And in the face of this difference 
it is, of course, ont of the question, at present, to base, any inference 
upon either of the divergent renderings. 

The next passage Mr. Pandit relies upon is our passage number 

four — which, in his opinion, ** proves that Purnavarma must have died 

just 8t\ph a short time before Hiuen Thsang was in Magadha, as I 

indicated above,** namely, two or three years before. The proof of this 

conclusion is thus stated : — "King Siladitya could not have offered 

the revenue of eighty towns of the kingdom of Orissa for several years 

after fi07, or, indeed, till 637 A.D., because it was not till then (")that 

he succeeded in making himself supreme ruler of India. At all events, 

llarshavardhana, whose father and brother ruled at Thanesar, and do 

not appear to have had any territory south o( the Jumna, and who took 

six years to make any impression on his neighbours, could not have 

possessed the kingdom of Onss& at the earliest till 613 A.D." I 

pause at this first step of the demonstration to admit the very great 

probability of the first branch of the final proposition here laid down, 

though there is room for difference of opinion as regards some of the 

minor points now stated. Mr. Pandit then proceeds: — ••Till that 

year at least Purnavarma may be safely presumed to be reigning." 

Here, I confess, I am unable to follow Mr. Pandit's reasoning. 1 do 

not see how the duration of the reign of Pilrnavarma of Magadha can 

be determined by the date of the conquest of Orissa by King Siladitya 

of Kanuj, nor can any inference pointing that way he fairly derived from 

Hiuen Thsang*8 vague phrase ** after the death of Purnavarma.'* 

Mr. Pandit further goes on to add that *' the probability, however, is 

that he (i.e., Purnavarma) was reigning much later, till perhaps the year 

635 A.D., because the Sastri was living and was in the full vigour 

of his literary activity as a teacher at the time when Hiuen Thsang 

left India towards the end of the year G43 A.I).*' Again, I venture 



inust be incorrect, in ro fur as it shows the tree to have been then only four feet in 
height. General Cunningham (loc cit.) assigns the destruction of the tree to the 
year 600 A.f)., and \U renewal by PQrnavarma to 610 A.D. In doing so he must, 
for the moment, have forgotten that Hiaen Tli^ang places the "renewal" only 
some months after the destruction (Beal's Records, Vol. II., p. 118), not ten years 
after. 

»• Hiuen Thsang distinctly says ( /?e<rorrfjf, Vol. II. p., 213), "that after six 
years he had subdued the Five Indies,'' which included Orisi^a (see Cunningham's 
Ancient Geography, p. IS) not merely made an impression oo his neighbours *' 
as Mr. Pandit puts it. (P. 224). 
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t«) tliink, «?e have a tmn sequitur, AHsuining that the tSil*tri whom 
Puinavarnia honoured was living in 043 A.I)., and was "then hi ihe 
full vigour ui his literary activity/* I do not see that that justifies 
the inference that Purnavarma himself was living till 635 A.D, To 
take a parallel from modern English history. S<iuthey was lionoare<l 
with the 'Manrel" in the reign of George 111., yet he was " in the full 
vigour of his literary activity ** throughout the reigus of George IV, 
and William IV., and was living so late as the early years of the reign 
of Queen Vietoria. Again it is necessary to note this further fact. In 
the Life of Iliuen Thsang it is no douht stated that the pilgrim remained 
with Javasenu SiUtri for two vears, and those two vears would be 
somewhere about <)l-3-l' A.D., or possibly abi>ut640 A D. according to 
i^rofes-or Max M filler's calcnlationi«.(^') Butin the I^k^/c/Am/ RecordM 
of the Western World, by lliuen Thsang himself, we are told that **in 
the \\\ri,\\\\\xu\x\nitt lony since there wis an Upasaka, named Jajasetia, a 
Kshatriya of Wesiern India." Q^) The wliole description shows that 
we have in this ))as$age of the Records the same Jayasena who is 
mentioned in the passage from the Life excerpted above. Regarding 
him we are further told in the Records, that ** although nearly seventy 
years of age, he read with them (/ «.. his pupils) diligently and with- 
out' cessation;'* and a<>;ain "that even afber he was a hundred vears 
old, his mind and body were in full activity.'* (*') And reverting for 
a moment to the Life of lliuen Thsang,(*'^) we find it stated that 
Jayasena, *' as a youth, was given to study." V^'hat then is the 
result of these passages taken together I It is evident that Jayasena 
was a nnin blessed with i^reat longevity, and that he commenced •* his 
literarv activitv" while he was vet a " vouth," and continued that 
•* activity " till he was seventy or a hundred years of age. Leaving 
out of view, for the moment, the points on which the accounts in the 
two works, when compared, present ditficulties, the concluBions now 
set forth seem to be undeniable. And if so, it seems to follow that 

>' Compare Cuniiingliani's Ancient (ieojj^rHphy, pp. 566-670 witli M. MulUr's 
*^ India ; what it can teach us/' p. ?8f>. U«ncral Uunninghaiu'« arguments at p. 
570 wonid scorn to i-Kler the events alhiiled to in the text ti» 0ti8 A.ll. 

^"^ Vol. II., p. MO. I may state I iiat, ^^enerally speaking the Rticorda appear 
to nic to have nincli hi^;her cvi(lenitia''y value thun the Life^ as the Seeords 
contain Hiuen Th anil's own htatotnents, iho Life siome one elsu'w, baaed on 
Ilinen ThsHn^'s notes ami other materials. Cf. Beat's Lifr^ pp. IX. X. 

»» Vol. II., |i. 147. 

«o P. 153. 
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Mr. Pniwlit'^ argument, as nbove stated, even if logically sustainable, 
cannot be maintained in view of the imperfect accuracy of the pre- 
mises. For if Javasena was seventy vears old in 643 A.D. — it will 
be observed that I am putting the hypothesis most favourably for Mr. 
Pandit's arfru men t — there would be nothing very improbable in his 
havinic been honoured by a king whose reign had closed, let us say, 
before 6CH) A.I)., as well a^ by a kinj; who reigned between 607 A.D, 
and 650 \.D. I cannot, therefore, at all accept Mr. Pandit's conten- 
tion that the passage relati'ig to Jayasena SAstri upon which he relies, 
••proves*' Purnavnrma to have been still living about 635 A.D. The 
net resuh, consequently, is that the question must be decided, as far 
as this branch of the argument is concerned, upon the first and second 
of the propisitioiis above deduced from what may be called for con- 
venience the Purriavarina group ojk passages in Hiuen Thsang. 

Lpt us now turn to the other gronp, which may be called the 
.^asAiika group. Taking, first, the BurNhist Records^ we have (I.) 
the passage No. I. in the first group, which refers to SasAnka's des- 
truction of tbe Bodhi tree "in recent times." We have (U ) the 
passage relating to **the great stone on which TathAgata walked," as 
to which we are to d that *• lately J^asAuka-raja, when he was over- 
throwing and destroying the law of Buddha, forthwith came to tlie 
place where that stone is for the purpose of destroying the sacred 
marks.*' ('M. Thirdly, we have (III.) the passage touching the image 
of Buddha which Sa.sAnka ordered to be removed, and an imai^e of 
M»«heMvara substituted for it. The officer to whom the order was 
jiiven, instead of removing the image, only built a wall of brick 
before the figure r>f Buddha, and placed a burning lamp with the figure, 
and we read that that wall was pulled down after the death of 
•SasAnka, and ** alth-m.^h several days ha I elapsed, the lamp was still 
f<»und to be burning unextinguished." (•* ) Further we have (IV.) 
the pa.ssage (") relating to the priest's house, as to which Iliuen 
Thsanir tells us that *• Sasnnka-raja having <lefttroyed the religion of 
Buddha, the me«nbers of the priesthood were dispersed, and /or mnnif 

•» Vol. 11.. p. 01. 

»» Vol II.. pp. J2I-*i. 

"^ Vol. II., p 4*i. Th" whole pnMvge i«.eem(« to nhow that not only the piiewt, 
but iilao bin hoitft»>, thoiiirh th(>y outlived the attacks of King ^aMnka had fuiled to 
survive dowD to the day t.f Hiuen ThMDgNi vii.il to their "groat village ; " for 
Iliuen Th^aog i»peak« uf both a« l>elonaing to past tiniea, and doe« not biiii«elf 
dcH'ribe *' tbe magiilHcent prie»t'o hooK'." 
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ye^rs xlriven away. The Brahman, nevertheless, retained for them 
through all an uiulyiiig regard.'* And, lastly, in the Ree^rdM we have 
(V.) the passage referring to Sasanka's murder of Bajyavardhana, 
brother of Harshavardhana, and his *' overturning" the Law of Buddha. 
(**). Passing next to the Life of Hiuen Thsang, we have (VI.) the 
message sent to Silabhadra of Nalanda by Kumftra-rAja of Eastern 
India, not by Harshavardhana as Mr. Pandit inadvertently states, in 
which it is said: — ''In recent times Sasanka-rnja was equal still to 
the destruction of the law, and uprooted the Bodhi tree. Do you, my 
master, suppose that your disciple has no such power as this? " (*■) 
These are the passages forming the second group above referred to. 
And to what conclusion do they point? The words ** lately*' and "in 
recent times," contained in the first two of the passages now under 
consideration, seem to me, when cead in the light of the context in 
which they appear, to afford no safe ground for any conclusion 
regarding the period when King Sasanka flourished. We have there 
allusion made first to events which are stated to belong to the time of 
Asoka, upwards of eight centuries before Hiuen Thsang's time, and 
then a reference to Sasjinka's doings or misdoings, as having occurred 
"lately** or ** in recent times." Half a century, or even a whole 
century, before Hiuen Thsang*s pilgrimage takes us back to a period 
which can, I venture to say, be quite accurately spoken of as "late" 
and ** recent" in comparison with occurrences then eight centuries 
old, ('*') The third passage, as rendered by Mr. Beal, seems to me to 
throw no light on the period of Sasanka's reign. Mr. Pandit's 
rendering of M. Julien would, no doubt, make the passage relevant 
to the inquiry, but waiving the point about the divergencies in the 
interpretation of Iliuen Thsang, we may note that Mr, Pandit himself 



2* Vol. I , pp. 210-2. 

2s P. 171. 

^^ Mr. Pandit relies on another passage in Hiuen Thsang where tbe mne 
phrabG — '* in these recent times " — is ubed in relation to Harshavaxdhana. The 
passage occurs at p. 183 of Beal's Lije. It seems to me, however, to have no 
bearing upon the question. " In recent tinoes " may, of course, signify five jean 
ago, or any other similarly small period of time. The question here, however, ia 
not how short a time the phrase will cover, but what is the maximum time it ean 
cover. And further it is to be remarked that in this passage, aa indeed in all tlw 
others with the single exception of Xo. VI. above, the phrase '' in reoent times ** 
is used to mark a contrast with something which had occurred ** in old days." 
(See Deal's Life, p. 181.) Does the phrase then indicate modern ooearveneee M 
distinguished from those which took place in the early days of finddhiat history ! 
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admits that the passage *< does not by itself perhaps decide much 
either way/* He then calls in aid the first of the passages in our 
previous group, but it is unnecessary to say more on that passage here. 
The fourth passage shows that SnsAnka's "destruction" of the religion 
of Buddha had occurred "many years *' before HiuenThsang's pilgrim- 
age, and that even the Brahman who kept the priest's house in spite 
of that '* destruction*' had also passed away before Hiuen Thsang's 
visit to his village. The fifth passage I reserve for separate notice later 
on. The sixtli shows that Sasanka's mischievous activity was still 
regarded as a matter of ** recent times** in the days of Hiuen Thsang. 
I do not know, however, that it is inaccurate to speak of historicsl 
occurrences of, say, fifty years ago as ** recent.** Very much depends, 
of course, on the point of view occupied by the speaker. But, on the 
other hand, it does appear to me somewhat unwarrantable to hold that 
*• in recent times** must necessarily mean two or three years ago. (*'). 

Having thus examined the two groups of passages relevant to our 
in(|uiry, I think we may now pause for a momeut to consider the 
ultitnate outcome of such examination. And it appears to mo that 
leaviug aside nil circumstances disclosed by this inquiry, which are 
either equivocal or not satisfactorily made out, we may deduce this result 
from tlie data before us taken as a whole, namely, that both oasunka 
and Piirnavarma liad been dead before the days of Hiuen Thsang's 



ProfeHHor Max Miillor (India ; What It can teach us? p. 287, n. G) refers to tho 
phrane, but does not flx for it any pracUe meaning. Aa against thin anggestion of 
Mr. Pandit'a, however, I may alao point to a nomber of paaaagea In Illoen Tht>ang, 
where the phraAea '* formerly *' or " in old daya" are uned. See inter alia Beal'a 
Hrcords, Vol II , pp 10, 13,26, lOJI, 113, 110. The events alluded to there ar« 
all events belnn^inf^ lo the period of Bu'ldha's activity or to the period immediately 
ttft^r the Nirvana. It cannot, of cour^, follow from there pos'^agea that thoae 
phr.)rt4>ii rou«t be rigfdly confined to that signification; and no more uhould the 
plira«ios ** in iheae recent time* " or " lately" be confined to tlie sense tliey have In 
t)i4> pantkage relating to HarAhavardliana. See alM Mr. Dearn note at Buddhist 
FrcordHt Vol. II., p. ^^l, which nhowA what that eminent authority conaiders to 
bo the MKnification of the Chinese phr'iiie which is the original of ''lately." 
And cf. also, on the whole (^ue^tion, Xote I. nt BoalN /^»/>. p. 10. 

'^ Taking Mr. Pandit's remarks as a whole, I dotibt if even he would hafO ao 
tnterprete<i t\n^ phra«ie excrpt in the light of the pa^<Hge about the height of the 
Bodhi tree in Hiuen Thsans's time. I have ^hown above how that passage 
appiiara to have been misunderstood by Mr. Pandit. When correctly interpreted, 
that passage, so far aa it goea, helpa my view, I think, rather than Mr. Paudit'a. 
But I admit It doea not go vary far. 
10 
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pilgrimage in India, and that their achievements during life, though 
doubtless spoken of as having occurred ** lately** or •* in recent times," 
are nevertheless also described as having occurred ** formerly*' or 
*' many years ago/' or *' in old times ;" and that having regard to the 
context of the former set of phrases, they are entitled to somewhat less 
weight in connection with the subject of our inquiry than the latter set. 
And, if so, it follows that we cannot be far wrong if we place Piirnavarma 
and Sasanka half a century before Hiuen Thsang's visit to Magadha. 
One other observation may be added. The phrases •* lately ''or •• in 
recent times," whether they are to be interpreted, as I suggest, or in 
the narrower and more limited sense which Mr. Pandit would attach 
to them, are, in our authorities, afiplied to oasanka-raja (*') and his 
doings only, while the phrases *• formerly ** or "in old days "are 
applied to the doings of PAroavarma. It is then very probable that 
though, speaking roughly, Purnavarma and Sasanka can properly be 
described as contemporaries, still only a small part of PfirnaTarmas 
reign may have fallen within the period of s§asanka's rule ; so that 
even if Sasanka lived in the first decade of the seventh century A.D. 
(•*) our authorities would still justify us in referring Piirnavarma to 
the last decade of the sixth century. I shall have to say a word more 
on this topic in the sequel. 

There is yet one more line of inquiry bearing upon our subject, which 
we must now follow up. That is indicated by the fifth passage io our 
second group, which we reserved for separate treatment. Saiftnka, wc 



3 9 If yfe could accept Mr. Fer(^usson'8 identification of ^a^finka with the 
** ^ankarnja," whose son Budharaja nas put to flight by the ChAIakya King 
MangttliSa (see J.R.A.S. (N.S.), Vol. IV. p. 93), our task here would be a good deal 
easier than it is, because Manga)t§a's date is thoroughly well fixed by the Badlmi 
inscription. Looking, however, at the/acatmi/c of Mangaliia's inacrlptloii, referrod 
to by Mr. Fergusson, I do not think his identi6oation is sustainable. ThB factimiU 
shows General Jacob's transliteration ^'^TTTT'nr ^^ ^ correct, and in those leilon 

we cannot possibly see the name of Sas/inliu — not to mention other difllcaltiei alio. 
Mr. Pandit (p 2 17, note) throws out a sugifestion that Sasftnka may be ideotlcal 
with the R/ijavarmA mentioned in one part of SankarflchArya'a BhAahya cm the 
Chh&ndogya Upanishad. This is not very probable, if &sMnk%*s other dmdc waa 
Narendragupta oa wc are told by General Cunningham ex-relatume Dr. Biihlar (see 
Arch. Sur. Report, Vol. IX. p. 157). 

>• Dr. R. Mitra (Buddha GayA, pp. 84, 99, 239-40), following General Cim- 
ningham, assigns ^a^Anka's destruction of the Bodhi tree to about 610 A.D. That 
date can hardly be correct, if the arguments in the text are euatalnabk. 8m tUo 
Cunningham's Geography, p. 509, and note 16 supra. 
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learn from that passAge, murdered Rajyavardhaua, the elder brother 
of Harshavard liana SilMitya. In mv previous paper I have thrown 
together a few remnrks on the date of Rajyavardhana. 1 am not in a 
(position now to adduce any new facts bearing upon that question. 
But having had an opportunity, which 1 had not when I wrote my 
previous paper, of examining all that Hiuen Thsangsays on the sub- 
ject, I wish to point out one or two circumstances in relation to the 
conclusions which Professer Max MuUer and Mr. Fergusson have 
deduced from Uiuen Thsang's statements. Mr. Fergusson first starts 
by asserting that Siladitya of MalavA was the grandfather of Uarsha* 
vardhana Siladitya of Kanuj, (*') For this assertion, however, 
I can find no warrant in iiiuen Thsang. On the contrary, I think 
that assertion must be incorrect, seeing that vte find the nephew of 
i^iladitya of MalavA stated by Iiiuen Thsang himself to have married 
the grand-daughter of SilAditya of Kanuj. (•°). If Mr. Fergusson's 
assertion were correct, this would be equivalent to a man marrying the 
daughter of his own first cousin's grandson— a sufficiently improbable, 
not to say also inadmissible, connection. Apparently, Mr. Fergusson 
has here l>een misled by reason of his seeking for an explanation of 
the identity of the two names, in *' the practice of Indian kings to 
assume the names of their grand-fathers.' (°*) Such a practice 
doubtless prevails, and not only among Indian kings, but it is, of 
course, nothing like universal. ** Siladitya of Malava," according to 
Hiuen Thsang, ** flourished sixty years before this; " (") that is to 
say, before 610 A.D., if we accept the dates fixed by Professor Max 
Muller and Mr. Fergusson, (*') and according to the same authority, 
his reign extended over fifty years. {**) On these data Mr. Fergusson 
places the reign of Siladitya between 530 and 580 A.D. Professor 
Max Muller thinks that 550 to 600 A.D. would be consistent with 
these data, while this latter period harmonizes better with our 
information regarding the date of the battle of Kor{ir, &c. ("). It is 
not necessary for our present purpose to go into this branch of the 

•• J. R. A. 8. (N. 8.). Vol. IV., p. 87. 

*o 8m Buddhist Records, Vol. II., p. 267. Bearn Liff, p. 149, ttttst tha rela- 
tioathip with a slight change whichi however, does not innch affeei the argumaat 
•» J. R A, 8. (N. 8.), Vol. IV., p. tb. 

*• Biial's Buddhist Records, Vol. II., p. 361. BeaVs Li/s, p. 148. 
*• General CunniDgham concurs. See Ancient Geography^ p. 6661 
*« " Fifty jrean and more " in the Records, Vol. II., p. 961. 
»• India; What ean it taach us, p. 989; ImL Antiq.^ YoL XIII., p. 14. 
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controversy. Whatever the correct dates may be, I apprehend that 
they can have no bearing on the dates of Prabhakaravardhana and 
Rajyavardhunn, if the relationship alleged between these latter princes 
and Siladitya of Malava is not proved. The period of the reigns of 
Prabhakara and Rajyavardhana must, therefore, be discnssed on some- 
what different grounds than those adopted by Professor Max Muller 
and Mr. Fergusson. Even this discussion, however, is unnecessary 
for our present purpose, except to a slight extent. It is enough here 
to note that RAjyavardhana's murder must be placed somewhere 
between 607 and 610 A.D., according to the views of the scholars who 
have examined the point. ('*) The inclination of my opinion — I can, 
at present, put it no higher — is in favour of the earlier date. In addi- 
tion to the general grounds stated for this opinion in my previous 
paper, I may add that Hiuen Thsang's statements seem to me to point 
in that direction. According to Hiuen Thsang, Harsha told him that 
he had reigned for " thirty years and more '* before the conversation 
between them. Again, Hiuen Thsang tells us that it was "after six 
years'' from his accession that Harsha ** had subdued the Five Indies." 
C) We may reasonably presume that it was not until after this sub- 
jugation of the Five Indies that H\rsha commenced his series of 
quinquennial Mokshamahaparishads, the sixth of which was held 
when Hiuen Thsang was about to leave India. In view of these facts 
and even upon the assumption that the conversation and Parishad 
alluded to took place in 640 A.D., I think 610 A.D. is not the 
correct date of Harsha's accession, but that 607 A.D. is nearer the 
correct date. At that date Sasanka, the enemy of Harsha's predecessor 
must have been living. (®^) I find no materials for saying how long 
he had been reigning before that time. I can only say that from the 
various references to ^asanka's persecutions which occur in Hiuen 

3* Cf. India ; What it can teach us, p. 1286; and Cunningham's Geography and 
the other authorities collected in my previous paper ; al^o J. R. A. 8. (Pf. 8.), Vol. 
IV., p. 93. Mr. Pnndit accepts the date 607 A. D. Alberuni's testimonj on thk 
point, which J thanks to Professor Sachau, I have now been enabled to examine in 
full, is, I think, of great value in spite of the discrepant accoancs reported hj Um. 
On those accounts see Max Miiiler's India; What it can teach us, p. 989. 

3 7 See as to this Cunningham's Geography, p. 878, Bfd qucsre at to the 
accuracy of the version of Hiuen Th^ang there given, in view of the panag« at 
Suddhist Records, Vol. I., p. 2 J 3. 

ss General Cunningham assigns ^a§finka to the beginoing of the aefeotli cen- 
tury, Arch, Sur. Beportit, Vol. III., pp. 81-3, also Ancient Geoffraphp, p. 008. 
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Thsang, his reign does not appear to have heen a very brief one. At 
the same time such slight indications as are available seem to point 
to basanka not having long survived the murder of Rajyavardhana. 
If he had remained alive for any time, Harshavardhana would, of course, 
have attacked him in the wars undertaken by him expressly for the 
punishment of his brother's enemies. (*') In this connection, how- 
ever, ^asiluka is not mentioned by Hiuen Thsang, while it is stated 
that he died by the effects of a divine visitation. (^) That death 
probably explains the omission of Sas^nka's name in connection with 
Harsha's military achievements. If so, some part, and perhaps even 
a considerable part, of Sasanka's reign may well have fallen in the 
last years of the sixth century. (^^) And if I am right in the sugges- 
tion thrown out above, that only the latter part of Piirnavarma's reign 
was contemporaneous with the earlier part of SasAnka's, the date 590 
A. D. for Piirnavarma, is not far removed from the truth, and certainly 
not in the direction of too great antiquity. 

This review then of the evidence bearing upon the dates of Pfirna- 
varraa, of Saaanka, and of Rajyavardhana, has not disclosed any reason 
for modifying the conclusions arrived at in my previous paper. Mr. 
Pandit, however, draws attention to one element of doubt in the whole 
of this inquiry, namely, that whereas Hiuen Thsang speaks of Piirua- 
varma as belonging to the family of the great Asoka, SsnkarAchirya, 
in an important passage disinterred by Mr. Pandit from his commen- 
tary on the Chhandogya Upanishad, speaks of PQrnararma's family as 

a* Bears Records, Vol. 1., pp. 210-13. Mr. Pandit (p. S30) says « ^aMnka 
was not punislied for this perfidy at least till after six years from Harsha's 
accession.' But 1 see no reference to this puniishment efen ** after six years " in 
Hiuen Thsang, or even in BAiia's Harshacharita, where we only read of Bhandi 
heing sent against the Gauda King. 

♦0 /«*/., Vol. II., p. 121. 

«i On this point it is lobe noticed also that in Beal's Life, p. 131, we find 
Karpaanvarna, the country of 6|i^nka, to have been possessed in the days of 
Hiuen Thsang of « about ten BanghArAnaas and 900 priests," besides two other 
BanghirAmas belonging to a section of the Buddhistic community. [ As to the 
eaiablishment of SanghArimas et. Becordt, Vol. II., p. 106.] In the Records 
(VoL II., p. 801) the prleaU are aUted to have been 2,000 instead of 300, and the 
Mctional SangbArimas three instead of two. " The heretics" are stated to be 
"very namerooa" and to have ** fifty Deva temples." It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that it most have taken a eonsiderable number of years for Buddhism to 
have reached this position in the country of ^asAnka, whose chief activity appears 
to have beeo darotod to ptrsacntiiig that religion. 
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being obscure, and as good as non-existent before P&rnaTarma made it 
famous. This element of doubt must, of course, be at present 
recognised as existing. At the same time I must confess that I am not 
disposed to attach very much importance to it. Mr. Pandit himself 
points out one consideration which detracts from its importance. An- 
other consideration is that our national deficiency in "the historic 
sense" renders it unsafe to build any conclusion on the igD«ranee of 
even an eminent man like i^ankardcharya about the genealogy of 
Purnavarma; and especially so, when we are dealing with that 
genealogy at a period of eight centuries before his time. And a far- 
ther consideration is that we have at present no evidence to show that 
the Brahminical traditions recognised PQrnavarma as a representative 
of the family of Asoka (*') in the same way that the Buddhist tradi* 
tions did. Lastly it must not be forgotten that Asoka's own unques* 
tionable greatness finds but an inadequate recognition in Hindu, as 
distinguished from Buddhist, tradition. Upon the whole, therefore, 
my faith in the identification of Hiuen Thsang's Piirnavarma with 
Sankaracharya's Purnavarma remains at present unshaken. It is, of 
course, possible that the identification may turn out to be an 
erroneous one. But looking at all the circumstances of the case^ I do 
not think that that is at all probable. (") 

I have said above, that I do not on the present occasion intend to 
discuss the date of SankarAcharya, but confine myself to the date of 
Purnavarma. I wish, however, to depart slightly from my original 
intention, to make a remark in reference to the facts brought to light 
by Professor Bhandarkar. I alluded in my previous paper to the 
inference based by Professor Bhandarkar on these facts, bat was not in 
possession of the detailed facts themselves when I wrote that paper. 
Since then the facts have been published in Professor Bhftnjarkar's 
report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. during the year 1882-83. (**) 
We there learn that a ** grand-pupil" of SankarftchHrya wrote 
a work while '*the prosperous King, the Aditya or the sun of the race 
of Manu, who belonged to a Kshatrija family, and whose orders were 
nowhere disobeyed, was ruling over the earth," It appears to me that 

*' See also the remarks in Note 11 supra. 

*' At the same time, further corroboration of the varions pr a po dt loat iav»lT«4 
in the argoment must be looked for. And the data fuppUed in Mr. Pandtt's 
paper Indicate one er two points on which we may rsaioiiably txptet that 
corroboration may yet be forthcoming. 

«« Pp. U, 15, aod SOS. 
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Profeuor BhnndArkar's suggestion is nlmost certainly right, that this 
king must be one of the Ghalnkvns, and probably one of the four 
successors of the great Pulakes! whose names ended with Aditja. 
Professor Bhand<\rkar does not say which of the four is, in his opinion, 
to be here understood. And there are, no doubt, hardly enough 
materials before us to form any very confident opinion. In the absence, 
however, of anything else, it seems to me not unreasonable to hold 
that the king alluded to in the passage under consideration must be 
the 6r8t VikramAditya ; firstly, because Vikrama appears to have been 
a powerful and distinguished prince, (^'); and secondly, and more 
especially, because, unless we take the first of these "Adityas" to be 
intended, the description would be too indefinite to serve the presum- 
able purpose of the writer. (*•) In default of all other data, there- 
fore, we may provisionally accept the suggestion that a '^grand-pupil ** 
of SankarAcharya flourished in the reign of Pulakesrs son, and if that 
suggestion is correct, we must agree with Professor Bhandarkar in 
holding that ''SankarAch^rya must be referred to about the end of 
the sixth century." And so far as they go, this conclusion, and the 
conclusion we have reached above about the date of King Purnavarma 
may fairly be treated as supporting and streugthening each other. 

«* According to Mr. FerguMOO, be reacquired the title of MabAr/ljAdblrAja, 
wbtch bin gniDdfttth#»r PuInkeM II. bad originally acquired, but wbich bad pafsed 
out of I he family in the lime of bis elder brother Chandrfiditya. See also Ind, 
Antiq., Vol. X., p. 1*32, and Inscription No. XXVIII. at Ind, Antiq.^ Vol. VI., 
p. 75 where it may be noted vaUat quantum that the grant recorded is to a 
BrAhroin who itudied the VedAnta, thoogb it is not neceaaary to construe Ved&nta 
here to mean SankarfichArya's philosophy. 

«« Tbi« presumable purpose is indicated in the closing stania of the Bbatti* 
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Art. VII. — The Epoch of the Oupta Era. — By BamkbishKA 
GoPAL Bhandarkab, M.A., Ph.D., Hon. M.B.A.S. 



Communicated Ist Aagnst 1889. 



In 1884 T published in my Earlj/ History of the DekkaH, a note on 
the Gupta Era, in which I endeavoured to show that there was no 
reason whatever to doubt the accuracy of the initial date of the Gupta 
Era given by Alberuui, and that such of the Gupta dates found in 
inscriptions as contained details which allowed of their being compared 
with corresponding Saka years, confirmed the statement of the Arab 
author. In the Introduction to the volume on the ** Inscriptions of 
the Early Gupta Kings," just published by Mr. J. F. Fleet, as Epi- 
graphical Surveyor to the Government of India for about three years 
and a half, he quotes my views, in doing which, however, he has not 
been fair to me. He is also at issue with me as to the accurate 
Epoch of the Gupta Era. I therefore deem it necessary to notice this 
part of the Introduction. 

In note 2, p. 64, Mr. Fleet says of me : — " A most curious confusion 
between current and expired years of the Saka Era runs through bis 
remarks. Thus, though quite rightly taking- Saka-Sam vat 406 expired 
to be equivalent to A.D. 484-85 with a difference of 78-79, he also, with 
the same difference, took, e. g, A. D. 511-12 as the equivalent of 
Saka-Samvat 433 current." I did not; and this is a pure misquotation. 
1 did not say that ^aka-Samvat 406 expired was equivalent to A. D. 
484-85 ; nor did I say that baka-Saihvat 433 current was equivalent to 
A.D. 5il 12. My words are :— ** Saka 4^6 corresponds to 484 A.D.* 
»If, however, he had added 241 + 78 = 319 and taken 484 A.D. to 
correspond to Gupta 165, &c." (E. II. D. p. 99, lines 12 and 15-16); 
and, "191 Gupta jiist + 242 = 433 Saka current + 78 = 511 A.D. 
current:' That is, I take 406 Saka past (= 165 Gupta + 241) to 
correspond to 484 A. D. and 433 Saka current to 511 A.D, Now 
it is a patent fact that every Saka year corresponds to parts of two 
('hristinn years ; but to avoid pedantry it is usual to give one of the 
two years only, except when something important is involved. And 
I have here given that of the two Christian years with which I wfls 
concerned. Saka 406 past corresponds to a part of 484 and of 485 A.D., 
and Saka 433 current to a part of 510 and of 511 A.D. I gave the 
first in the first case, because the month of Ashadha mentioned in the 
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inscription falls in the first of the two Christian years to which a Saka 
year corresponds, and to mark off its contrast with General Cun- 
ningham's 483 (not 483-484) ; and the second in the second case be- 
cause it was the year against which the cyclic year Mahi^chaitra is 
found in General Cunningham's tables, and not against 510. It will 
thus be seen that the " most curious confusion*' found by Mr. Fleet is 
not in my remarks, but in Mr. Fleet's misunderstanding and misquo- 
tation of them. He had no reason whateyer to take my 511 A..D. as 
51 1-12, A.D. ; if he wanted to state the two years to which the Saka year 
corresponds, he ought to have taken it as 510-11 A«D. In another 
place (p. 141, note 3) though he ackuowledges that my second note drew 
his attention to the desirability of examining the details of almanacs, 
and though he must have seen it distinctly stated by me that 
the Saka dates used by us in the Bombay Presidency represent 
expired years and those used on the Madras side current years, 
the latter being in advance of the former by one year, and though 
under these circumstauces it is impossible that I should think the 
addition of 79 to a current Saka year would give us the Christian 
year containing the second part of the Saka year, still it is under such 
an implication as this that he quotes this same equation of mine, c?i«., 
191 GupU past + 242 = 433 Saka current + 78 = 511 A.D. current, 
and another, viz., 209 Gupta pa$t + 242 = 45 1 Saka current + 78 
= 529 A. D. current. Both these equations 1 say are perfectly 
correct i but the second Christian year a part of which corresponds 
to a part of the Saka year ought not to be taken hs 512 in the one 
case and 530 in the other, but 510 and 528 respectively. And as I 
have given 511 in the first case as stated above, because in General 
Cunningham's tables it and not 510 occurs in the column of Mahd- 
ckaitra, so have I in the second, given 529 and not 528, because it 
occurs in the column of Makdsvayuja. 

Again, in my note I identify (E. U. D. p. 100, lines 26-27) Dhruvasena 
II. with Hiuen Tsiang*s Dhruvabha(a, and observing that the difference 
in the latter part of the names is insignificant, since Sena and Bkata 
were titles that could be used promiscuously, I proceed to say that 
the king spoken of in the plates as Dhruvasithha may have been called 
Dhruvabhata by ordinary people from whom Hiuen Tsiang must 
have got the name. Now, no fair-minded man can have any 
difficulty whatever in finding out that here I speak of the same king 
Dhruvasena with whom I have above identified Hiuen Tsiang* 8 
II 
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Dhruvabbatn, and that Dhruvasimba is a misprint for Dfaruvasena. 
Still Mr. Fleet says ** the name of Dhruvasimha does not occur at all in 
any of the numerous Valabhi grants that have come to light." If I 
were to criticize Mr. Fleet's work in the same spirit, I should, for 
instance, say as regards his reference to Volume IX. of the Archieolo- 
gical Reports as that which contains General Cunningham's " tables 
for the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter" (p, 102, note 1, i. 13), that the 
tables did not occur at all in the whole volume ; and I should be more 
justified in doing so, since Mr. Fleet gives no indication whatever 
that IX. is a misprint for X. ; while I have just five lines above 
called the same king whose name is printed here as Dhruvasimha, 
Dhruvasena. 

Mr. Fleet supposes me to have made *' an assertion that Hiuen 
Tsiang was speaking of only two kings " (Intro, p. 65, II. Q^?). I made 
no such assertion. My words are :—-*' The Chinese writer does not 
speak of a /cinff but of A:i/i^5," (E. H. I), p. 100,11. 16-17). The 
word two does not occur here or anywhere else in conuectiou with 
this matter. Mr. Fleet, however, may have meant to say that this is 
implied in the words that immediately follow which are : — " and says 
they were nephews of Siladitya of Malva and the younger of them 
named Dhruvabhata, was son-in-law to the son of Harshavardhana. 
If they were nephews of the king of Malva they were brothers and 
both of thcni kings." If so, my reply is, that herein I interpret the 
plural hbujs in view of the identification I am going to make of the 
kings with two brothers who reigned one after another, viz. Dharasena 
and Dhruvasena. Mr. Fleet at the same time finds no authority in the 
two translations of the Chinese work for my statement that the younger 
prince was denoted by Hiuen Tsiang by the name T'u-lu-p'o-po-tu. 
The authority is in Jiilien's trnnslation. The words translated into 
English are : — ** The present kings are of the race of Kshatriya. They are 
nephews of Siluditya, King of Malva. At this time the son of Siladitya 
khig of Kanyakubja has a son-in-law named Dhruvapaiu." Since 
Ilim'n Tsiaug is to be supposed as knowing of kings past and present 
and not future, the kings who were nephews of Siluditya of Mfilv^ 
other than the one on the throne at the time, must have reigned 
previously to him, and since of brothers those who are elder occupy 
the thiouc before the younger, Dhruvapafcu's brother or brothers who 
reigucil before hiin must have been his elder brother or brothers, and 
hf hi.s or their youuger brother. This is an obvious inference. 
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Again, Mr, Fleet says : — '* he announced that Prof. K. L. Chhatre 
had found that it (Eran record) was correct for ^aka-Samvat 406 as an 
expired year :*' (p. 64). On this there is a footnote which begins: — 
'* It was from this that he inferred that the Gupta Samvat 165 of the 
record was itself an expired year." And then he proceeds to tell me 
something about *' the equation between the Gupta and the correspond- 
ing English date" being not "intrinsically dependent on the Saka date 
at all/' the bearing of which on the point I cannot understand, since 
the question is whether the Gupta year 165 as compared with the 
corresponding Saka year and not the Christian year was an expired year. 
And in determining the value of Gupta dates we have primarily to do 
SO in terms of a Saka date and not a Christian date, since the 
equation given by Alberuni is in terms of a Saka date. It will, how- 
ever, be seen from the context that the fact of 406 Saka being 
an expired year was only one of the premises which led me to the 
conclusion that 165 Gupta was a past year. The other premise 
is the rule I have laid down at the end of the last paragraph, viz., 
that if both the Gupta and Saka years are past or both current, the 
difference between them is only 241. And I have alluded to it even 
here. If between 165 Gupta and 406 Saka the difference is 241 and 
if the latter is an expired year the former also must be so. The 
grounds for this rule also are indicated in my paper. Mr. Fleet 
contests it and attributes the result I come to to the general mistake as 
regards the epoch of the Saka era (p. 84, note), and refers to his note 
on p. 64 which I have been discussing and in which he says, " the 
equation between the Gupta and the corresponding English date is not 
intrinsically dependent on the Saka date at all." What the epoch of 
the Saka era and the equation have to do with my rule I cannot 
perceive. It is based on independent grounds which I will now proceed 
to discuss as well as the true epoch of the Gupta era. 

Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit has calculated and verified certain dates for 
Mr. Fleet and the following are the results :-— 

1. Gupta 165 of the Eran inscription corresponds to Saka 406 

expired, 

2. Valabhl 945 of Colonel Tod's Ver4val inscription corresponds to 

Saka 1186 expired, 

3. Valabhl 927 of Dr. BhagvunUrs Veraval inscription corresponds 

to Saka 1167 expired. 
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4. Valabhi 330 of Dr. Buhler's Kaira plate ioBcription eorresponds 

to Saka 570 expired, 

5. Gupta 3^6 of a Nepal inscription correspondf to 6aka 627 

expired. 

6. Gupta bS5 p'lst of the Morvi plate translated by me corresponds 

to Saka 826 and 827 expired. 
Now Mr. Fleet supposes that the Gupta- Valabht years are current 
years, and that by the addition of 241 the equation given by Alberani, 
we get the corresponding expired Saka year, and of 242, the corre- 
sponding current oaka year. So that Gupta current corresponded to 
241 Saka expired and 242 Saka current, i.e., to 319-20. This there- 
fore is tho epoch of the era. Mr. Fleet gives no reason whatever for 
taking the Gupta years as current ; but I suppose he thinks it natural that 
they should be so, especially since they were regnal years and dates in 
the Christian era represent current years. But from inscriptions and 
books we see that the Hindu's usual, not invariable, way of expressing a 
date is not * in the year so and so^ but * after so many years had elapsed 
since such and such event took place.' And in the second note given in 
the ' Early History of the Dekkan,' I have shown that in the inscriptions 
there examined about two-thirds of the dates represent the year expired, 
and one-third the year current. It should by no means be supposed 
that the expired year is to be understood only when a word expressive 
of * having elapsed ' is used- We use expired baka years at the present 
day in ordinary transactions, but never use a word expressive of 
'having elapsed.' Mr. Fleet admits, though most grudgingly, that 
" we may have to interpret any given year of such an era as an ex- 
pired year whether it is expressly denoted as such or not" (p. 128, 11. 
30-31), and gives an instance in a footnote. But by ' such an era' he 
means an era used for astronomical purposes, t. e, in the present case, 
the Saka era, and asserts that the " rule does not hold good in the 
case of eras that are not actually used for astronomical processes,*' and 
says that the Vikrama era is such an era, (/&.). But in the yery next 
sentence he admits so much at least that ** the expired years of this 
era might be quoted" and actually gives three instances; and all that 
he claims for the supposition on which his whole speculation about 
the Gupta dates which occupies by far the greater portion of his 
Introduction is based, is that, " occasionally at least, the current years 
were used." Mr. Fleet goes on to say, *^ such an era, again, is the 
Gupta- Valabht era," and declares that in the absence of a word mean- 
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ing " expired *' it is only reasontble that we should interpret passages 
giving dates as denoting a current year. What, then, all this comes to 
is this : — The expired years of an era whether used for astronomical 
purposes or not might be quoted in dates ; but in the case of the latter 
A word expressive of'* expired*' most be used ; if not the year is to be 
taken as current ; while in the case of the former, t. e, an era used for 
astronomical calculations, such a word is not necessary. The grounds 
of this distinction Mr. Fleet does not gire, and it is proved to be 
simply imaginary by the fact pointed out by Mr. Fleet himself (p. 86, 
note 3) that the Vikrama year 1320 in Col. Tod*s Veraval inscription 
is an expired year, though there is no expression there which means 
' expired.' If then a date in the non-astronomical Vikrama era does 
sometimes denote an expired year whether it is expressly so stated or 
not, why may we not take the same to be true of the non-astronomical 
Gupta-Valabhi era ? And what has the fact of the use of an era for 
astronomical purposes to do with the occurrence of expired years in 
the dates given in inscriptions and books. I see no reason whatever 
why, if astronomers use an era and construct their rules and tables on 
the basis of an expired year, ordinary people also should give their 
dates in expired years. And why should astronomers themselves use 
that as the basis of their rules ? If calculations have to be made by 
taking completed years, surely the results may be made applicable to 
the current year, and given as astronomical facts belonging to that 
year. Do not the Christian astronomers do so ? There is nothing in 
the nature of astronomy to lead to such a result. The fact is that the 
use of a past Saka year instead of a current one was brought about by 
the Hindu's usual way of looking at a date stated above ; and it was 
rather transferred to astronomy from ordinary usage than borrowed 
from astronomy. And the usage has been found to hold in the case of 
Vikrama dates whether a word meaning * expired * occurs or not, 
though this era is not used for astronomical purposes. Thus, then, 
the usage proved by me with reference to the Saka dates and now 
shown to hold in the case of Vikrama dates, must be regarded as 
applicable to Gupta dates also, and we must expect to find them 
mostly as expired years* and sometimes as current years. 

Again Alberuni's equation is, Saka 9.53 corresponds to Gupta 712, 
I.e., we have to add 241 to a Gupta date to arrive at the correspond- 
ing Saka date. We have seen that the addition of 241 in three at 
least of the above dates and in the four dates of the twelve-year cycle 
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gives US an expired Saka year. Hence Alberuni's Saka 953 mast be 
an expired year, a fact which is also proved by the Gorresponding date 
in one of the other eras given by him ; and on Mr. Fleet's theory his 
Gupta 712 must be a current year. Now this does not at all look 
likely that in giving the equivalent dates he should give the expired 
year of the Saka and the current of the Gupta. Again, when he states 
that the epoch of the Valabhi or Gupta era falls 241 years later than 
the epoch of the Saka era, ought we to understand him to say that 
the current year C of the Gupta era t. e, the year before the commence- 
ment of the era was 241 years later than the expired year of the 
Saka L e, the first current year of that era, and make 241 6aka expired 
and 242 current to correspond with Gupta current and 242 and 243 
respectively with 1 Gupta current ? Is it not proper to interpret him 
as meaning that the epoch of the Gupta era, i,e, Gnpta current is 
241 years later than the epoch of the Saka era t. 0. Saka current, 
and take 241 Saka current and 240 expired to correspond vrith Gupta 
current and 242 and 241 respectively with 1 Gupta current? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Fleet's way of taking it the difference between a current or 
expired Gupta year and the corresponding current or expired Saka is 
242, Alberuni'H equation 241 being applicable to those cases only in 
which one is expired and the other is current, while according to my 
intorpretation the difference is 241, f. e. the number given by Albemni. 
Again, my way of taking it harmonizes with M. Reinand's tranalation 
" the era of the Guptas also commences the year 241 of the era of the 
Saka," which means that 241 Saka past is 1 current of the Gnpta era 
or, past, while Mr. Fleet's is quite opposed to it as according to him 
Gupta 1 current corresponds to 242 Saka past. Again^ the round- 
about way of arriving at the date of the destruction of Somnath men- 
tioned by Alberuni proves nothing. The year 242 to which the years 
of passed centenniums have to be added may be the epoch year of the 
centennium. Thus, then, it is reasonable and natural to understand 
Alberuni, from all he has said, to mean that 241 have to be added to 
an expired or current Gupta to arrive at the corresponding expired or 
current Saka. 

But the date in the Morvi plate is almost fatal to Mr. Fleet's 
conjecture. It is put down as 585 expired and corresponds as deter- 
mined from the solar eclipse mentioned in the grant to 826 Saka expired. 
Thus we have here to add 241 to this expired year of the Gupta era, 
to arrive at the corresponding expired Saka year ; while since Mr. Fleet 
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adds 241 to a current Gupta year to arrive at it he will have to add 

242 in this ease. The Gupta date will thus, according to his view, be 

equivalent to Saka 827 past. But in that year also there was a solar 

eclipse. This occurred on the new moon day of Vaiiakha according to 

the Southern scheme or of Jyeshtha according to the Northern in the 

^aka year 827 expired and 828 current. The grant was executed on 

the 5th of the bright half of Phalguna in the same Gupta year 585, 

which of course must, like that given above, be an expired year ; so 

that according to Mr. Fleet's view the charter was issued nine months 

and four days after the religious gift had been made. But if we take 

the solar eclipse of 826 expired and 827 current to be the one alluded 

to in the grant, it occurred on the new moon day of KArttika according 

to the Southern and of MArgasirsha accordinf^ to the Northern scheme* 

and thus the charter was issued three months and four days after the 

religious gift. This therefore is much more likely to be the eclipse 

mentioned in the grant, and if so, we have to add 241 to an expired 

not current Gupta year to arrive at the corresponding Saka expired.* 

Mr. Fleet makes every endeavour to throw discredit on this date. 

The eclipse of ^nka 826 expired he considers to be not as satisfactory 

as that of 827 expired, because on that occasion only one twenty-fifth 

part of the sun*s disc was obscured at Morvi, while on this, one-ninth. 

But the religious significance of it which alone led the king to make 

his grant is the same for all sobir eclipses, whatever the extent of the 

obscuration. So that this consideration has no force whatever in the 

decision of the question. Again, in three different places in his book 

he discusses in detail the reading Gaupte and the grammar and sense 

of the word (p. 21, 97 ff. Intr. and p. 58). He finds that in the 

facsimile of the Morvi plate published in the Indian Antiquary, one 

stroke on the top of the letter y in the word Gaupte is wanting, so that 

he reads it Gopte. Now 1 have no definite recollection whether when 

I read the plate 1 found this stroke; but I think it did exist there, 

for I had no difficulty whatsoever in making out the word Gaupte just 



* The eclipse adopted by Mr. Fleet was the only one foand for me by the 
late Prof. K. L. Cbhatre, wheo I wrote my note. Though of oourte a general 
agreement of the details in the dates with Albemni's equation, which had been 
discredited by some previous writers, was alone what I wanted to establish, and 
that object was served by Prof. Chhatre's eclipse, still I foand it very incon- 
venient, and have therefore expressed myself very hypotheticolly about its 
bearing on the point. 
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as I had none in making out the word paurvva the j) of which has two 
strokes in the ninth line. The Terj small stroke which makes auo(o 
may have dropped away in the facsimile. In fact the probability that 
it existed is very great, amounting almost to a certainty, since my cor- 
rections I have enclosed within brackets, and if Gaupte had been a cor- 
rection for Gopte I should have enclosed it similnrly. In the third line 
the stroke is also wanting on the letter n of ivarbbhdnau and also the 
upper stroke representing r. However, for the present there is no help, 
and we must take the word as Mr. Fleet would have it and read it as 
Gopte. But it stands to reason, even supposing that to be the true 
reading of the plate, that it could be meant fornothing else but Gaapte. 
Mr. Fleet thinks that it may have been intended for Ooptr^, * to the 
protector/ i.e., 'the local governor,' and this he thinks is 'even more 
sustainable' (p. 21, Intr. and p. 58 note). So then, according to 
Mr. Fleet, this grant of land was made to the governor of the province 
and not to the Brahmans of the Maitrayantya aakhft mentioned above 
as the grantees. Was he to perform the religious ceremonies lor which 
it was given ? Or Gopte may be the name of a village, he thinks; and 
the sense then would be *' the king gave this (charter) at (the village 
of) Gopta." But has he seen such charters spoken of as having been 
given at villages without some such expression as that the king was 
at that time residing in the village ? Besides we should in such a 
case expect the word grdma ' village ' affixed to Gopta. This 
village Mr. Fleet identifies with G6p which he says is the name of a 
village in Kattiawar. Gopta according to him " may quite reason- 
ably be taken as the ancient form of the modem Gdp " (p« 58^ note). 
But ancient Gopta must by the rules of Pr&kfit philology be changed 
to Gotta and not Gop^ or according to a more modern process, to Gopat^ 
Gopit, or Gopui ; but as the Qujaratis have a predilection for a, it mnst 
become Oopat, Again, Mr. Fleet says : — (1) " Even then (••«., when we 
correct Gopte to Gaupte), the adjective Gaupte occupies an irreg;alarly 
detached place, which any skilful composer would have avoided, from 
the noun, satapaTichakej which it qualifies (p. 98, I. 8 ff,). (2) " But 
even then the adjective occupies a very inconveniently detsMshed posi- 
tion as regards the noun, pahchaka, which it qualifies " (p. 21,11. 
23-24). If Mr. Fleet's criticism is just, all our great Sanskrit aathors 
will have to be considered unskilful composers. The sloka is 
Panchusitya yute 'tite samanam satapanchake | 
Gaupte dadavado • * n 
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What Mr. Fleet means to saj is that if you have an adjective at the 
beginning of the second half of a sloka while the substantive which 
it qualifies is at the end of the 6rst half, it is an irregularly detached 
place which any skilful composer will avoid • and if the substantive is 
further off it is of course worse. But in the Bhagavadgita we have * 
• • niahatim chamilm | vyudhaih Drupadaputrena &c. ii I. 3; ♦ * 
prakritim viddhi me paraih 1 Jivabhutaih mahubaho &c. || VII. 5. 
In Mann we have esha vo^bhihito dharmo brahmanasya chaturvidhah 1 
punyo^kshayaphalah &c. II VI. 97 ; aptiih sarveshu varneshu kAryalj 
karyeshu sakshinah I sarvadharmavidoMubdhah &c. || VIII. 07. In 
Kalidasa*s Haghuvamsa we have * * patvuh pragvamsavasinah I anan- 
yajaneh saivasid &c. 11 XV. 61 ; * * sa dadursa iaponidhim 1 nnvasitani 
Arundhatya &c. II I. 56. And instances might be multiplied to any 
extent. Mr. Fleet's objection therefore is simply imaginary. If 
arguments such as these are allowable, what is there to prevent their 
being used against the reading Gaupte also, supposing we were to 
find the plate again and actually to see the word there. Even as 
against that you might say that the adjective is in an irregularly 
detached place and that Gauple must be the name of a village. 

In epite, however, of criticism of this nature, there can be no (piestion 
that the date of the Morvi grant as a Gupta date is as reliable aa any 
of the others given above, and as it is more reasonable to take the 
eclipse therein mentioned as the one that occurred in Sak.i 820 expired 
than as that of 8J7 expired, it shows that we have to add 241 to a 
completed not current Gupta year to arrive at the corresponding com- 
pleted Saka year, and that Mr. Fleet's theory has no basis whatever 
to stand on. 

The third of the above dates 027 Valabhi corresponds, according 
to Mr. Dikshit's Ciilculations, to 1 107 Saka expired. Here we ha\e 
to add 2-iO to the Gupta- Valabhi year instead of 211 and the date 
presents a serious difficulty. Mr. Fleet has bhown that the Giipta- 
Valabhi year did not begin on the Ist of Karttika or Margasirsha* 



• Mr. Floct proves the \nnui with rcr^rcMice to these two iiionthH only from 
the initial dat«« of some of the cyrlio yt'ars. Hut it can l)e proviHl goricnilly 
that tho Cjupta ami the Saka year lK-j<an in the K;inie iiiouth or the tmuiv ilay 
nioro easily. When the years of two eniJ* do not U'^'in on » he same d.«y, wo 
have to add a ecriain number to the year exprosbud in one durinj^ one pan ot 
the year to convert it to the eorrcujHindinjjj year ol the fithci . and add tht> 
Batue number iuereased by one tluriiig the othei pait. 'liiiLs SuLa 1810 c:» 

12 
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and takes the 1st of Chaitra as its initial date like that of the buka 
year, unci it is to a currenfc year according to that reckooiDg that we 
have t(» add 241 to convert it into the corresponding oaka year com- 
pleted. But the Gupta- Valahhi year in this inscription, he thinks, 
hef^an, like the Southern Vikrania year, with the first of Kartlika. 
The month given in the inscription is Phalguna which ia one of the 
months that follow Karttika. The yenr of the inscription he supposes 
hecame 927 on tlie 1st of Karttika ; and before that it was 926 and 
would have continued to be 926 till Phfdguna had it not been for this 
southern reckoning:* With this 926 we have no difficulty, for by 
addhig 241 to it we get 11()7. But in the other Veraval inscription 
of Valabhl 945 the reckoning is according to Mr. Fleet himself 
distinctly northern, that is, the Gupta-Valabhl year there given was 
one that began like the ^^aka on the 1st of Chaitra. How is it possible 
then that at the same place about 18 years before, the sonthern 
Vikrania scheme should have been applied to the Gupta- Valahhi date 
of this inscription? Mr. Fleet answers the question by saying, " the 
explanation, however, is perhaps to be found in the supposition that 
the inscription was prepared under the personal direction of a pil- 
^ritn from Gujarat, who had brought a Gujarat almanac with him." 
That is supposing too much indeed, to save a theory. The inscription 
was i)rcpared under the direction of (1) a pilgrim, (2) a pilgrim 
from Gujarat, and moreover (3) a pilgrim who had brought a Guja- 
rat aluiftuac 1 AVe have no right whatever to make any one of these 
suppositions without a particle of evidence to support it, much less the 
three together. 

According to my view, however, the discrepancy in the date can easily 
ho reconciled. I have shown in my second note and mentioned above that 
though dates are very often given in completed years, still sometimes 



this side of the country liacl 78 adtlod to it from let Chaitra to aboat the end 
of Mnrgasii'Mlm and 79 thereafter up to tho end of PhAlguna to convert it to the 
roiTOs^pouding Chrigiian year. Tlio day in the Eran Gapta date is Aaliil^ ha, 
S. 13, in tliat of VorAval, Ash/idha, Kr. 13, in those with the oyolio years, 
KAritika §. 3, Chaitra S. 2, M/iglia Kr. 3, and Chaitra S. 18, and in the 
Mors i grant, Fh/iiguna S. 5; and in all these cases we have to add 241 to 
con von tho yoar to tlie corresponding Saka /7as^, and not 242 in any ffft ge np 
to the 12th month from Chaitra. Ucncc the Gupta, and the &kka years 6eoaii 
ta thr .s7/,M*' })i nithj and, sinco wo have Chaitra S. 2 in one case and Chaitra 
S. l.'J in auuLhor, on the sa.iU -^ay, as the Saka year begins on the 1st of Ohaitn. 
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they are given in current years. If in accordance ^vith the evidence of 
this usage we suppose that 027 was a current }ear, the expired year is 
1^20 ; and hy adding 241 to it we get the corresponding year 1107 
expired, arrived at hy the astronomical calculation. This explanation 
will not agree with Mr. Fleet's theory ; for he adds 241 to a cur- 
rent Gupta- Valabhi to arrive at a completed Saka. Here then, there 
is another piece of evidence that favours iny view and goes entirely 
against Mr. Fleet's view. 

The same is the case with the fourth date. Valabhi 330 + 240 = 570. 
Mr. Fleet has to suppose a change of the original reckoning of the 
Gupta-Valabhi year and make it begin in this case on the 1st of 
Karttika. Hut if we take 330 as the current year and 321) as the 
completed year, we have 320 + 241 = 570, where we apply Alberuni's 
equation. 

The question then stands thus: — We have to add 241, the equation 
given by Alberuni, to the date-years in inscriptions Nos. 1, 2 and 5, 
and in the four in which aamvatsaras of the twelve-year cycle occur, to 
convert them to the corresponding comph'ted Saka year arrived at by 
the astronomical calculation. Mr. Fleet savs the years in the in- 
scriptious are current, and the reason is that it is natural they should 
be so. My view is th«it they are expired years, and the reasons are: — 
Iftt, the Hindu's usual, but not invariable, idea of a date ; 2nd, the 
usage proved by me formerly for the Saka dates and now for the Vik- 
rama dates, though this era is not used for astronomical processes; 3rd, 
the unlikelihood of Alberuni's using the expired year in giving the Saka 
date and the current year in giving the corresponding Gupta-date, 
and the proper interpretai ion of.XIberuni's statement. 4th. — The eclipse 
mentioned in the Morvi grant when identified with that of 82G 
Saka expired confirms my view and disproves Mr. Fleet's. If, howerer, 
it is identitied with that of 827 Saka expired, it strengthens Mr. 
Fleet's view and weakens mine, but cannot disprove it against the mass 
of other positive evidence. And my identification is more reasonable 
and natural, since in that case the interval between the gift and the 
issuing of the charter is three months and four days, while it is nine 
months and four days according to Mr. Fleet's identification. 5th. — 
The date No. 3 above admits of an easy explanation in harmony with 
known usage according to my theory; according to Mr. Fleet's 
theory, most improbable suppositic ns have to be made. The same 
is the case with date No. 4, Thus, the whole weight of the evidence 
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is decidedly in my fayonr ; and thus the Gupta year to which we add 
241 to arrive at an expired Saka year is a past year, t.e., thb addition 

OF 211 TUKNS A PAST GuPTA INTO A PAST SaKA AND A CURRENT GuPTA 

INTO A cuRRBNT Saka. And thus Gupta expired 9 i.e., 1 ourrent^ 
corresponds to ^aka 241 expired and 242 current ; and the year 
previous to Gupta expired or 1 current corresponds to Saka 240 
expired i,e,, 241 current ; and thus the epoch of thb Gupta bra 
IS 318-1!) A.D. ami xoT 319-20 A.D. as determined hy Mr. Fleet, 
and its lirst year was 3li)-20 A.D. 

Mr, Fleet claims for his Maudasor inscription *'the final settlement 
ot' the question" of the initial date of the Gupta- Valahht era. I am 
of opinion that if Alberuni's statement and Colonel Tod's Verayal in- 
scription do not settle it, the Maudasor inscription cannot. For the 
date 493 occurring in that inscription is referred to the event of the 
Oanasthiti of the Virdavas. Wimt this event was exactly and when it 
took place wc do not know. In that unknown year 493 reigned 
Kumaragupta as a paramount sovereign. His average date is 113 
of an unknown era, so that the equation is 113 di j? (years of the 
Christian era) =3 493 ± y (years of the Christian era), that is* we 
have to determine the value of one unknown quantity by means of 
another unknown quantity, which caunot be donci If, howerer, we 
know the value of a?, i.e., the epoch of the Gupta era, we shall from 
that determine that ofy, t.«., the epoch of the Malava era, and rice 
versa. Dr. Peterson, referring to Oldenberg and myself, held it to be 
already certain that the Gupta era began in 319 A.D. and arrived 
therefore at the conclusion that the Mfdava era was the Vikramaera.* 
Mr. Fleet assumes the truth of the latter and arrives from it at the 
epoch of the former (p. 125, Intr.). But if we do not know either we 
can come to no conclusion. However, so much can be said in favour 
of Mr. Fleet's view, that of the hyi)othetioal proposition * if the Malava 
era is the Vikrama era, then the Gupta era began about 319 A.D./ 
the antecedent clause is |)robably true ; wherefore the conclusion is 
that the consequent clause is also probably true. Thus the Mandasor 
inscription, at the most, adds to the probability of the statement that the 



* It 13 hardly fair to Dr. Potersou that Mr. Fleet should have made no allu- 
gioii wliatovcr to tho fact that ho (Dr. Peterson) had read the Handaaor 
inscription before him, and had quoted the verse in which the date is giTen^ 
Hhowing that ^Y0 have in it a Vikrama date before 544 A.D., and thai For- 
guBSOu's theory must be abandoned. 
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fiiiptn era began in 310-20, but cannot confer certainty on it, if it did 
not possess it before, f.^., cannot finally settle tbe question. It is 
settled by tlic statement of Alberuni and by Colonel Tod's inscription, 
and tbe details in some of the other inscriptions confirm the conchision 
arrived at therefrom, that is, are consistent with it and do not go 
ag;ainst it. But A lberuni*s authority had been set aside and the in- 
formation given by Colonel Tod's inscription had been misconstrued ; 
and the current of opinion that had set in against tbe true epoch of 
the era as derived from these two sources was so strong that many 
scholars had omc to believe that the initial date IG6-G7 A.D. assigned 
to the era by General Cunningh'im was true. I therefore endeavoured 
in my note on the Gupta era to draw attention again to these two 
sources, and show how the question was not left doubtful at all by 
them, and how the information derived from them was consistent with 
all that we knew about the Gupta and the other dynasties of the early 
conturies of the Christian era. The details of the dates in some of the 
inscriptions I went into only with the object of showing that they were 
not opposed to the information derived from Alberuni and the Veraval 
inscription. I used General Cunningham's tables of the years of the 
twelve-year cycle; and though in two of the four cases, and in one 
more with a corrected date, I arrived at the conclusion wanted, still I 
forgot that the Christian years in General Cunningham's tables were 
arrived at by uniformly adding 78 to an expired Saka year, while I 
added 79 because it suited the purpose. General Cunningham's 
tables I find do not give the cyclic years mentioned in the four 
inscriptions. Mr. Fleet has gone fully into the details of all the 
inscriptions with the assistance of a competent and zealous Hindu 
astronomer, Mr. Shankar B. Dikshit, and has materially contri- 
buted to the elucidation of the question by bringing together 
and verifying the whole evidence; and though I cannot agree 
with him in several of his conclusions, or approve of his treatment of the 
most vital matters, still the materials that he has placed before us deserve 
our acknowledgment. 1 must, however, observe with reference to 
Mr. Dikshit's theory of cyclic years reckoned from one heliacal rising of 
Jupiter to another with unequal divisions of the Nakshatras, thnt though 
it agrees with the four inscriptions and gives the correct aamvataaras, 
still it is a question whether an astronomical year of 400 days that 
did not correspond with the usual luni-solar year could have been 
used for the purposes of recording dates by ordinary people. 
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ISIote — III connection with the examination of the claims of the 
Mandiisor inscription 1 liave had to read Mr. Fleet's transcript and 
translation of it and find the following errors and omissions in both : — 

P, 84, 11. ^i-ij of transition. —Mr. Fleet translates QRir^T^^' 



hy **ahle to connteract cnrses.'* Now, this is an adjective of 
3RH": OT * saints ' who are spoken of as * rich in strict religious 
ansteritics (^tSTW TF^Ti .*)• To such it is usual in Sanskrit literature 



and according to Hindu ideas to attribute the power of injuring or 
destroying one by a curse, and doing good by benedictions. The 
simple power of counteracting a curse is too low for them. Hence the 
proper translation is * able to curse and confer favours,' 'able to 
injure by a curse and confer favours by a blessing/ 

P. 84. 11. 25-2(). We have here "decorative ear- ornaments," \rhich 
is a translation of JT^T^rf^, taken as in apposition with W^ in the 
compound ^^I^H^d^R^^^^rfiH^l^r: which quaUBes ^:. Ear-orna- 
ments are always decorative and it involves a tautology to call them 
decorative again. Besides though the Dictionaries give 'ornament' as 
one of the senses of ^vTi still it is not the usual sense of the word ; 
jprg-^ is what we find in that sense. On looking into the photo- 
lithograph of the inscription 1 find that TT must be read as ^fv^. 
The letter which Mr. Fleet reads as »T is more like the last letter in 
the third line of the inscription and the thirteenth in the seventh line, 
each of which is ^, The upper vertical stroke to the right hand of 
the loop of the letter which must be a flaw in the stone is apt 
to mislead one into taking the letter as ^ ; but it will be seen that, in 
spite of it, the letter looks far different from the real ^ which we have 
in many places. vTF^''? i^ ^i^ ex))ression that frequently occurs and 
means ' a collection of trees ;' so that the whole expression means 
' which has for ear-ornaments, the collection of trees weighed down 
with fiowers.' 

P. 85, 11. 8 ff. Mr. Fleet here translates *• other long buildings 
on the roofs of the houses, with arbours in them, are beautiful, — 
being like the lofty summits of KailAsa, * * (and) bein{; adorned 
with groves of waving plantain-trees." Being curious to know when 
I first read it what these long buildings on the roofs of the houses^ 
adorned with groves of waving plantain-trees could be, I turned to the 
transcript and found that here Mr. Fleet had mistranslated the expres- 
sion ft^cp^^^ITT which occurs in the half-stanza %f7RT3^fftn8rn?firtff% 
'^p^^^Err^fFnT ^^^r^rf% ^^ff^ri^^ ftt the end of the sixth line 
of the inscription. lie takes f|^^r^4lPr as a Karmadharayn, 
BT«^rR' as an adjective qualifying it, and makes it the nominative 
of the verb s^^rrf^. But ^r^ is feminine, never neuter; and 
still it is so here according to Mr. Fleet's way of taking it. 
Besides, v^rhen BT^^rf^ is connected with the long Falabhis^ the 
question arises, why does he speak of these long buildings on the 
roofs of houses as ' other.' Did he speak of them in the last aloka? 
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No. ^It|^*Wiy% should be taken as a Bnhuvrihi meaning ^fq}' 
^fTH^t ^g those * in which there arc long rooms on the roof, 
and construed as an adjective of ^^rf^ occurring in the last stanza, 
and to be understood or supplied here in connection with the word 
M*^ f f*f ' And so we have, * And other (hojses) hanng long rooms 
on the roofs are beautiful, &c., being adorned with groves oT waving 
plantain-trees.' ^r^ is according to Jagaddhara ^l^jTrftj^fr *a 
room on the top of a palace,' such a one as that from the window 
of which Malati used to see Madhava passing by the road below. 
The groves of waving plaintain-trees were thus not in the rooms on 
the roof but in the houses which had these rooms, 

P. 85, 11. 19-20. The word jfcj in 1. 2 3, p. 82 (transcript) has not 
been translated. Freedom ** from the excitement ofsurpiise" was, 
according to Mr. Fleet's translation, one of the virtues of the 
Brahmans of Dasapura. Similarly, ** beii«g never carried away by 
•astonishment" was a virtue in Bandhuvarman, 1.20, p. 8G. Now, 
freedom from surprise or astonishment is never found in the catalogue 
of the possible virtues of a hero ; but freedom from arrogance or humility 
is ; and the word translated by 3kJr. Fleet as "surprise" in one place, and 
** astonishment" in another is ^TfilfT: in the one case, and ^^ in the 
other. He would have found from any ordinary Dictionary that ^^ 
means ' piide' or * arrogance ' also, and that is its usual sen^e. Has 
Mr. Fleet not seen at all the first line of the second or opening stanza of 
Bhartnhari's Vairagya Sataka ^t^nt H^^m^fiJ: ^THT: FTO^^F: I ? 

P. 8.5, 1 24. Here Mr. Fleet, in his translation, speaks of the 
science of archery as pleasing to the ear. Though he supplies ** in 
which the twanging of the bow is " between ^'archery" and ** pleasinp," 
still this is by no means proper and cannot be. In the transcript 
Mr. Fleet's reading of the line with his corrections is V7^Q>nf 
>|f3^«f ?T '?RP!rBrfTr: l and his translation " Some of them (became) 
excessively well acquainted with the science of archery pleasing to tho 
ear." Here Mr. Fleet supplies the anusvarn on if, the ^ in \|r» and the 
anusvara on fY^ and thus brings in an accusative which is not governed 
by anything and is therefore nngramniatical. What is stated in the 
stanza is that some of the emigrants to Dasapura devoted themselves 
to a certain calling, some to another, and so on. In this line as read 
by Mr. Fleet there is no word which expresses * some.' Still he begins 
his translation of it by "some of them" without enclosing the exprer- 
sion within brackets to show that it is supplied by him. Without such 
an expression the line looks awkward ; and it cannot be supplied or 
understood by the rules of grammar. All these difficulties, however, 
disappear when we have the true reading of the original inscription 
before us. That true reading is V^'TgH^ Tl^^^ JC TRPtfe^fT: I 
The g of ^^l{H is not di.^'tinct. Mr. Fleet's ff is distinctly yq- in the 
photo-lithograph, and the left hand stroke representinj; xr is also 
visible though it is not distinct ; so that this is yif. What he reads 
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as ^ is distinctly iff with the STT traceable though not distinct ; his 
^ is distinctly 7^; and his ^ is o^, the second stroke necessary for tf 
being wanting. The (t on Jf is not distinct, but must have originally 
existed in the little white space above, which represents a flaw in 
the stone. If we compare the present word with the i||«^V|^ which 
occurs in the beginning of the seventh line and which Mr. Fleet 
has read properly, we shall have no doubt whatever that the true 
reading is that given by me. And now the sense is also right, for it 
is this — " Some were thoroughly conversant with Music (the art of 
the Gandharvas) which is agreeable to the ear." 

P. 85,1. 31. Being *' possessed of charming wives" appears in 
Mr. Fleet's translation as one of the excellences of some of the 
settlers in Dasapura, along with wisdom and famous lineage. This 
could scarcely bo an excellence in them, at least it is not so, according 
to Indian notions. Besides JRT^n^T^: which is Mr. Fleet's reading is 
quite ungrammatical. As a Bahuvrihi adjective qualifying 9^7% »t 
ought to be T^icT^^J by Paiiini V, 4, 153. This reading therefore 
is not correct. But the word is illegible in the copy of the inscription ; 
and I cannot say for certain what it must be. It may be H'ft^^iW ' 
* having charming bodies or forms ' or ^r^f^rf^^TTTJ ' possessed of 
pleasing prosperity.' The former is more probable. 

P. 85, 11. 36-37. 9?pt: in the second pada and the whole third 

pada ^cf^HRr^^^^Th il ^f f 1^: of a stanza in line 11 of the inscrip- 
tion have not been translated. 

P. 86, 1. 13. Here we have " who fulfilled his promises to the miser- 
able and distressed." Virtue consists in fulfilling one's promise to every- 
body and not to persons in certain conditions only. Besides, it is not 
the fulfillment of a promise made to them that we should 
expect to find spoken of in connection with the miserable and 
the afllictcd. Mr. Fleet's reading which he thus translates is 
^T=TT^T'"Jra^rsTff. He does not find the 3?r of fH?^ in the original, 
but supplies it. ^^v^HTf cannot mean * he who fulfils his promise.* 
If it is a Sanskrit expression at all, it can only mean • one who gives 
promises.' So that there is clearly some mistake here. If now we 
turn to the copy of the inscription, we shall find clearly iR^ for Mr. 
Fleet's 5^; so that the word is ^^c^. ^•^c^r^ is ' one who brings 
solace,' so that what the prince did was ' to bring solace to the 
miserable and the afflicted.' 

■ P. 86, 11. 32-33. xMr. Fle«t reads in line 17 of the inscription, 
<fH I ^H r ^ T^% fts an adjective of ^[^. As such tbo expression is un* 
intelligible. For, 4t l>eing iiccossary to take it as a Buhuvrihi, 
it can only be dissolved as J^Rrf^-. ^nrPTT K^RT MlkHf^ «. «. * that iu 
which a [certain] arranjijcaicnt or system is accompanied by women.' 
This means nothing. What arranpjoment can that l»e ? What Mr. Fleet 
reads as ^ is clearly ?. ^ is supplied by him as the leUer is effaced 
iu the original ; but, certainly, we can as well suj»ply ^ and read the 
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eipression ns fPTRRTtPT^ i.tf. 'that [time] in which there are lovely 
women in the houses,* i.^. when there is no separation between 
husband and wife. Mr. Fleet translates the next expression 
ftHTf^rdTJ^flfinTrT^PT'l' '>y ** which is agreeable with the warmth of 
the fire of the rays of the sun (ihining) in the glens." Is the sun 
agreeably warm in the cold weather in the glens only, and nowhere 
else? Why should the word 'glens' be used then? The fact is 
Mr. Fleet forgets that If^ means fq[^ * little,' * in a small degree, ' 
• moderate.' The sense of the expression will thus be * which is 
agreeable with the moderated heat of the fire of the rays of the Sun.' 
And that the heat is moderated in the cold weather everybody knows. 

P. 87, 11. 9-10. Mr. Fleet speaks here of " the close embrace 
of the large and beautiful and plump and bulky breasts and thighs 
of young men and (their) mistresses, completely under the influence of 
love. " So, then, the breasts of young men were bulky, plump, and 
beautiful ! Acquaintance with the descriptive manner«i and ideas of 
Sanskrit authors is not necessary to enable one to see that there is 
something wrong here. But if he does possess that, he will at once 
see that this must be a description of women and not of men as well. 
The original expression is ^i^Al^Hf ^ '»IHiftSHI*J|-Hlf^Ji^*l'^*flH)F- 
^TnnT^^^rpT^f, which is equivalent to ^Ifi^TTF ^ ff^;TiRT^ - 

5pf«^| It is the young men who are ** completely under the 
influence of love," and it is they who embrace the thighs, breasts, 
and hips, of their beloved wives, which are bulky, beautiful, and 
plump. In <Ah1Fi (he latter part must be taken as ^^ meaning *a 
thigh,' and not ^|r in the sense of* bulky,' as Mr. Fleet takes it. You 
have thus three limbs spoken of, those which are prii cipally the object 
of description in the case of women, and there are tliree adjectives to 
quality thpm to be taken in order. Or the three adjectives might be 
taken as qualifying each one of the three limbs. 

I must here complain that a good many photo-lithographs of the 
inscriptions in Mr. Fleet's volume are illegible, and consequently of 
little use to scholars who wish to examine the inscriptions for them- 
selves. 



Note. 

Since the preceding pages were ready for the Press, I had occasion to 
look into my old pap«'r8, when unexpectedly I found two impressions 
of the Morvi plate taken by Dr. Burgess, by beating a slip of thin and 
soft paper a little moistened into the letters by means of a small brush. 
In these impressions I do find an indentation on the left hand side of 
«r, which is the twelfth letter in the fourth line from the bottom, and a 
•mall faintly indented curve coooecting it with the upper left hand 

18 
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side flourisb of the letter showing that the second gtroke necefftry for 

the sylhible ih did exist in the plate. There is thng no question 

Tvhatcver that the true reading is if^. As the original plate is not 
forthcoming, I have asked Dr. Peterson to take diarge of these im- 
pressions as Secretary to the Bombay Asiatic Socif ty, and deposit 
them in the Society's Museum, where they will be aTailiible for inspec- 
tion. 
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Art. VIII. — Phonology of the Vernaculars of Northern 

India.^ By Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, 

M.A., Ph.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 

We have now traced the gradual decay of Sanskrit from the form 
in which it ia presented to us in the oldest literary records, to that 
which it assumed in the Apahhramsa dialect. We have seen how words 
lost some of their vocal elements on account of the natural tendency of 
men to economize effort, as well as in consequence of the fact that 
the vocal organs of the people, who through historical accidents bad to 
speak that language though it was not theirs, were untrained to utter 
the sounds of that language, and that tliey imported into it some sounds 
to which they themselves were previously accustomed. We have also 
observed the effects of the operation of the law of analogy in simplify- 
ing the grammar of the language — an operation, the range of which, 
in consequence of the ignorance of those same foreigners, was very exten- 
sive. The declensions and conjugations gradually lost their variety 
and became reduced to one or two types by the generalisation of the 
rales originally applicable only to the nouns and verbs frequently used 
in ordinary intercourse. At the same time the terminations themselves 
of some of the cases, tenses, and moods came through numberless 
analogies to have the same or similar forms, and their vocal body gra- 
dually became attenuated and in some instances they were altogether 
dropped. Thus these processes of simplification were carried on much 
farther than was consistent with intelligibility in ordinary intercourse. 
Hence the necessity arose of inventing new modes of expression for 
those relations which came to be imperfectly expressed or ceased to be 
expressed in the old way. As observed in the last lecture such new 
expressions are to be met with in the ApabhraiiiSa dialect. If the 
Pr&kfits and the Apabhramsa which we have examined really represent 
the speech of the Indian people at certain perio<ls of their past history, 
we should expect to find a relation of continuity between them and 
the prevailing speech of modern times. The words and grammntical 
forms in the modern vernaculars should either be the same as those 
existing in those dialects^ or should be easily dedurible from them by 
laws which we have observed to be in operation ; and if in the Apa- 
bhramsa the grammatical forms came to be in a condition in whicli 

^ Coniinnation of 6onil>ay Pbilulogical Lectaros* Beo Note Nu. XLill'* 
Vol. XVI. p. 245 of I88S. 
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recouHtruction wns necessary, and if accordingly it was begun, wc should 
find it carried on much further in the vernaculars and on principles 
used in tlic Apnhhrarhsa and the older dialects and out of materials 
cxinting in them. We will therefore proceed now to the examination of 
the vernaculars with a view to trace this continuity. 

The varieties of speed) prevailing in Northern India at the present 
(lay arc almost innumerable. If even a few peculiarities were to be 
regarded as giving individuality to a language, the number of dialects 
B))oken in this part of the country would exceed even the proverbial 
fifty-six. 13nt they may he divided into classes on the principle of 
resemhiatice ; and generally the dialects spoken in the adjoining pro- 
vinces are so alike each other that tiiey may be regarded as constituting 
one class or even one langunge. Thus wc have nine principal lau- 
gnnges ; and stai ting; from ourselves, and going northwards, first on the 
western side of the country and then turning to the east and south-east, 
1 may state them as the Marathi, the Gujarati, the Sindhi, includ- 
ing the Kachehhi, the Panjahi, tlie Kasmiri, the Hindt, the Nepili, the 
Ikngali, and tlie Oriya. Of these the Kasmiri and the NepMt have 
not yet hren studied, and no grammars or books are available. Hence 
mv oh^ervaiions will not extend to them. Each of these has its 
dialects; hut those of some, such as the Gujarati and the Sindhi, differ 
from the main lanu:uau:e in nnim[)ortant particulars. The same is the 
case with the Marathi, except in some corners of the Maratha country. 
Hnt in these there are five dialects differing in a great many important 
particulars tVom the main Marathi. Thus, the Goanese prevails in 
Goa ; the Malvnni. mv own native tonjrue, and the Savantvadi, hoth of 
which, notwithstandins:: some minor difforeucts, mav be considered as 
one, ari* spoken in the Mnlvan. Vinijorla, and S&vantvadi districts ; 
the (""hitpavui is used only by the caste of Chirp.ivan Brahmans in 
the district about Hitnijriri ; the Salsettt is spoken by the original 
tidiabitants of that isUnd and of Bombay ; aud the Khandesi, which is 
a mixture of MarAthi and Gujarati, and contains to an appreciable 
degree a l»arharou* element, probably from a Bheel source, prevaib in 
Klundea. 

The Hindi has a sreat manv dialect?. Two at least roar be dis- 
tiuguishetl among the variety of sieech prevalent in Rajpntana, the 
MewAri s|K>ken in Mewar and the aljoining districts, and the Marwiif 
which preva)l< in Marwar, Je^^ Imere. aud the other provinces. Tbese^ 
as may be iufenv^i from their geographical positioD, are midwBT be> 
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tween the Gujaruti and the Hindi dialects of the North, displaying 
some of the peculiar charMctcristics of both. Further north, we have 
the Braj prevailing in the country about Mathura, and to the east the 
Kanojl. There is not much dilTerencc between these. The language 
of the history of 84 Vaishimvas and other books of the Vallabha- 
chnryan sects which is ordinarily supposed to be the Braj, has gram- 
matical forms identical with those mentioned by a recent grammarian 
aa peculiar to the Kanoji. There is a good deal of confusion as regards 
this matter, the characteristics of one being found in the printed books 
together with those belonging to another. Then further north, we have 
the GarliHwali and the Kuinaoni spoken in the provinces of Garhawal 
and Kumaon. To the east, we have the Avadhi or the dialect of the pro- 
vince of A vadha or Ayodhyu, and to the south of this again is the Kewai- 
spoken in the State of llewa. Further to the east is the Bhojpuri, and 
kindred dialects prevailing in Bihar and the adjacent districts on the 
confines of Bengal. The old literature of the Hindi is prin- 
cipally written in two dialects, the Braj, and what is called the I'urbi. 
Sfiradu!»a*s works, BeharilAl's Satasai, and others, are written in the 
former ; and to these I may add the Vallabha works I have already men- 
tioned. The llamayaim and Tulasidai<a*s other works are written in the 
latter. The chief distiucliou between the idioms of Siiradasa and Tula- 
sidjtsa appears tome to be that the latter uses a great many grammatical 
forms which are old, and from which those used by the former are de- 
rived. In this respect Pilrbl might be considered to be a very old form 
of the Braj. But there are a few other distinctions, though it is ques- 
tionable whether they are enough to justify the Purbi being considered 
an independent dialect. The language of Karbira's Ramaini and Sakhis 
presents a few peculiarities found in neither of the above. But the 
characteristics of Suradasa and Tulasuiri^a are also to be found in it ; so 
that if we leave out of consideration the other works of Kabira in which 
there is probably another variety of speech, the dialect used by these 
Hindi poets may be considered to be the same. This has come to be re- 
garded as the poetic dialect, and most of the other Hindi poets have 
written in it. Its modern representative is the Braj, in which the com- 
mentaries on Tula8idasa*R, Kabira* s, and Behurilars works, and on the 
tenth book of the Bhagavata that I have seen, are written. This, then 
is the Hindi literary dialect. The language, however, which is used as 
the medium of instruction in the Government schools in the North- 
western Provinces, and in which the books published by the Educa- 
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tional Department are written, is now regarded as the Standard Hind!, 
and its grammatical structure is identical with that of the Urdu spoken 
hy the Mussalmans. This is rather the dialect in which the Hindus 
of the different provinces in Northern India communicate with each 
other, than that which they speak in their own provinces. The Panj&hi 
has also several dialects, hut little is known ahout them. Orijl resembles 
the Bangui! in so many respects that one of them may be considered 
a dialect of the other. The similarity between the Hindi and the 
Punjab! is also very great. I will now give short specimens of these 
dialects. 

1. Marathi:— 

• 

jwr ^ftw^^i %^r Hr{K iiMiR^S tt^^ f^^m ^rnr^ ^n?fr ittt ifr- 
^nr ^rt#f ^^ Trf r ?f ?r ir«irr^ ^ry^fr ^rrfrift' T^ncnrf^ t ftnrnft ffr- 

^3\ JT ^rt^ BTHT T ^RTT TT^TO" cfrf%^ <F^*r nff% I ^ «linT «tll^H »h^^ 

{From an old Bukhara or Chronicle of &ivdj%.) 

Some counsellors supplicated the lady-mother in an humble attitude 
saying: 'If you will burn yourself by fire, the kingdom which has 
been acquired goes to ruin this very day ; and it will happen that the 
king will not bear life ; the name of Sahaji Maharaj and Sivftji Mah^ 
raj will not remain in the world. Therefore, your ladyship, looking 
to all these things should make the king sit in your lap (protect him), 
and not resorting to fire, render your mind firm, and live. If yoQ do 
this (burn yourself)* it will plainly appear to all the world that you de- 
stroyed the race of the Maharaj.' Thus they prevailed on her to live. 

2. Gujaratl:— 

8T^ ft^^n: 5FC?ft ^r^ q^rmr ^^ B?^«ir f^ ^hff ^ #t fnt* 
w^ ^# % w Pr^Tf^ ^^jl«»r ^nrr 'tprI' Hf^H\ ^nst hitf %fhii»iJ 
5fTO ^ ^r^^Rpft m I TT SFTT ^thc sn^ I 

{From Mr. Mansukhardmc^ 8 Nala-Damayanit) 

Damayanti felt greatly astonished and was in doubts whether it was 
a reality or a dream. While moving on, engaged in various such 
thoughts, she saw an Asoka tree. Going there she said : " O lovely 
Asoka, having regard to the greatness of thy name, destroy my hka 
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(Borrow) and deserre thiit Dime.*' But who would answer? 

3. Sindhi:— 

ftiF ^ I 'K ir^iSrsft ^^ Rwt OT H^ ^ f I Mft ^ i^fr* »nf- 

(Fro)» the story of Rdi Didcha in Major Stack* s Grammar.) 

There was a Pati4Aha (king) of the name of Rai DiAcha. His 
lister hegged of a Fakir : " Sire, give me a son.*' The Fakir said 
lo her : " A son will he (born) to thee, hut he will cut off the head of 
lUi DiAcha." She said, "accursed be (lit. fall into a wilderness) the son 
who should cat off my brother's head." But the Fakir's word cannot 
prore vain. In a few days the woman gave birth to a son. 

4. PitDJ&bi:— 

(From (he Janamasdkhi.) 

Then again Babe Nanaknjt said : " O Pandit, hear. Is the religious 
holiness of Brahmans and Kshatriyas preserved by the sacred thrend or 
by good deeds? Hear, O Pandit, if one who is invested with the sacred 
thread does wicked deeds, does he remain a Brahman or Kshatriya or 
become a Chandala." When Sri Guru Babeji spoke thus, all the 
people that were sitting there were astonished. Then they began to 
exclaim : " O God, he is still but a child, and how wonderfully 
he speaks!" 

5. Hindi:— 

fiRF 5Ff ^ra% wf?T^ ^'Tfr fnr Pf^H^-*) Nr% it ^t^ ^ ^rnr f 
i*T% ptH 5rtNft Htm ^ Pr?in^ I PT^ ^ '^r^i^iH w^ Mm 1^ 

^ ^ ^ftfT^'T^ W^ irm ^^^ q^ ^KTH ^f OTir<T% ^JT^ IT I 

(P remuMittjaray chap. 'S6.) 
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Having said so much, he made maaj attempts to throw oat his 
(Krishna's) hand, but none was of any use. At last, he was suffocated 
and his belly burst out. Then he fell down, and blood flowed from his 
body in torrents. At that time the cowherd boys came one after 
another and began to see ; and Sri Krishna went forward^ and stood 
in the shade of a Kadamba tree in the forest. 

6. Braj : — 

ft^^ ^ Rr^iT f^rr^ ift w% 'iRT ^ ^ ^nr ^« ^T^ir ?T^ 

jT^r^r^ N^ ^r^ q*^ fff fffTTf ^ *i^ii i ^ ^ ^^ * ^Kr 
m\hA "ifT^ JPTR" ^frnr •^rrl' ^ ^fh^i ^ t^H<n«hI ^ sift i ^ t%^m- 

(From the Story of the Manifestation of Govardhanandthji.) 

When all the inhabitants of Vraja heard that Devadamana was 
greatly fond of cows, they all joined aud resolved that all who had cows 
should each present one or two. And the inhabitants of Vraja joined 
aud caused each of the twenty -four villages about the mountain 
(Govardhana) to present one or two cows each. And it was resolved 
that in the twenty villages he whose cow should first calve should 
present the calf to Devadamana. In this way thousands of cows were 
presented to the Prosperous one. Then lie used the milk, curds, butter, 
and whey of the cows in his home. 

7. Bangui I : — 

5frH f % I ft1% ^^ sT^^Pi ifr% ?rT— firi^ ^mm ^fm im%^m «t^ 
'iH'y^^ ^r^ ^^^n: ?ft^ ^tTrir f^r^r? ^ nmr%— gift BTTHKirsir^— 

^mPC VC^^ ^UHK ^^ 34ll^dr^— ^fhr ^TR— ^t»TR ^PT% ^^^H 

fir^rfr'Fr^ ^^— ?ff»rnr firTT ^rrf^ ;^^f^ fr^tH 

(From Peary Chand^s Aldler gharer duldla—a Kulina marriage,) 

Will you hear then ? That year at the time when I was suffering 
from intermittent fever, remained lying in bed day and night, and 
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had no strenRth to rise and stand, my lord (hushaiul) came. 1 had 
not teen what sort of a man mv husband was since I ceased to be an 
infant. Nothing is more valuable to a woman than her husband. I 
hati thought that my suffering would become alleviated, if he sat by 
my side for a few minutes {lit, two dandas) and !«poke with me. Dear 
sister, you will not believe me when I say that, as soon as he stood by 
mv side, he said, " it is sixteen vears since I married von and went awav. 
You are one of mv wives. I come to v.»n, beinjr in need of monev, and 
will go back soon. I spoke to your father, but he put me off. Do pull 
out the ornament in your ar^n (round the wrist), and Kive it to me.*' 

8. Orivi:— 

«flf^ T »r5rr «r^ "^T^y tt^ ^T^ ^y|Tc^ mtttt^ m^ f^ ^^% 

{Fablejt pufjfishe'/ by the Calcutta School Book Socitfhj,) 

A certain gnat sitting on a horn of an ox, and with pride thinking 
itself heavy, said, " O ox, if in consequence of my sitting, you feel 
heavily weighteil, tell me, and I will fly aw?iy to another spot." 
Hearing these words the ox said, '* O gnat, I had not even the slightest 
idea that yon were sitting on me.'* 

Ill these extracts there are a great many words which on examina- 
tion will be found to be derived from Sanskrit through the Prakrits ; 
in other words, the vernacular forms will be found to be the same as, 
or further develop'nents of, the Prakrit forms. 
Thus we have in No. 1. 

ftjftr, Pr. %fTT»T or Rlfrf^iT, vSkr. f^^ffT. with the termination f^ 
changed to jyf 

V of ^Hf, Pr. MH" '>r 3TIJ i) 3T">t norn. sing. Skr. \^^^. 

^^c, Pr. q'HC, ^kr. jrerr iti JT^cf*^. 

% of %?fl', from Pr ^3? or ^J^, Skr. fT^, ^\ being a termination 
often used in the Prakrits. 

*ij, Pr. ir*f, ^kf- TiT'l, ^ bping a snflix u'Jed in the Prakrits gene- 
rally, and sometime** in Sanskrit also. 

5*|J^, .\pabhr. 5»ff . Pr. wnr or J»^. Skr. such a form as ^^X{%, by 
analogy, for ^ITH. 

HTir. Pr. HW. >^kr. M^. 
U 
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^, of irf^, Pr. HT. Skr. ^, 
cFr^,Pr.^, Skr.^pr:. 
^ of s-^trT, Pr. 3T^, Skr. ^n* in PTrnn%. 
^, Apabhr. r^, Pr. Ij^fsfj. Skr. ^cfT:. 
qr of ^^, Pr. q^g-, Skr. qr in ^2%. 
stN", Pr. STPT, Skr. rfpr. 
^nr, Pr. IT^, Skr. W^Tti. 
^ of ft^, Pr. ^, Skr. ^T^ in >T^- 
^, Pr. ^^, Skr. ^qft. 
% of %^, Pr. Rf as in f^w^r, Skr. f^. 

^f^nr orBTT^nr, Pr. T^S'^r, Skr. ^^^^. The ^ of Snn>krit, Prakrit, 
Hindi &c., is in Marathi changed to ^. 

% of ^1^ aiid ^r, Pr. It as in %^5T. Skr. ^ as in ij^t^r 

5T, Pr. and Skr. same. 

cFT of cfT^TT, Pr. cRT as in gj^, Skr. ^r^r%. 

cfTTT, Pr. ^^, Skr. ^. 

Vr of Tif^^i r, Pr. ir^ or n^, Skr. ^PT- 

^f^cT, Pr. ^Yf ^^'** f^» T^ being a Prakrit suffix. 

^, Apabhr. 3?^^, Pr. fff^, Skr f^. 

f^ of ft^^, Pr. ff^ in fr^, Skr. f^^. 

In No. 2. 

ffr, Apabhr. rfT, Pi*. rfrT, Skr rfn"?!;. 
tTPTi Pr. rJTTT, Skr. ?^Tr 
3^, Pr. 3^ ? Skr BT?^. 
«TT, Pr. «TT, Skr. q-q; in qrn%. 

^ from such Pr. and Skr. forms ns %, ?t, %T or %?f &c. 
%, Pr. c|r^ or gR"^, Skr. cF^FT f"r ih*- crude f^»T«F^. 
m^, Apabhr. ^^, Pr. ^iffst, Skr. ^T^cfTi^. 
n^, Apabhr. ^ or q^ and 3Tf^, Pr. ff^X, Skr. f|^:. 
^3f^ as in No. 1, 
^17^, Pr. '^H', ^kr. 'qt^. 
fr^, Apabhr. f^^, Pr. ffg^, Skr ^^:. 
T^, Pr. rlf^. Skr. Hf^<. 
BTTT, ^rom Pr. 3?^?^. Skr. aTTTrT;. 
cfT^, Pr. cR^, Skr. cf^T as in ^q?;|%. 
S", Pr. BTF^gj, Skr. 3?!^. 

fTTT of fTTCT, Apabhr. ^fiT for g^BTfT, g^ being the Skr. ^^i; 
aid BTTT, cFTC 
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fPTt Pr. ^fPT, 8k r. JfiT. 
ni«r, Pr. ^^;^, Skr. T^. 

IT^ of TTTT, Apahhr ^^J^ (or ^rfBTTT, Tf being the Pr. for Skr. 
iffT^ ftiid arr^ for ^c. 
Ur, Pr. ITT, Skr ^ut- 
TT, Pr. 3«fir. ^kr. J^f;. 
HfM, Pr. gfTT^, Skr. «|f: 2f- 
MTT, Pr. BTcq, Skr. H^. 

lu No. 3. 

fT of ^TRT. Pr, and Skr ?nT» 'T being ^utHx. 



fT Apabhr. ^l?^, Pr. ^^arsf^, Skr. ^: (^JFHF:). 
^ff of fif^it. P« . %f%, Skr. ^mn. 



%?, Pr. ^^TT^, Skr. HPl^ft. 

fnf, Pr. ^rnft, Skr. ^^pft. 

^of ^^, Af'abhr. JTJ, Pr. iTf, Skr. STfnC* 

55* Pr .jTft. Skr. JW:. 

^ of ^?&, Apabhr. HT, Pr. Jf, Skr. 5>-i|^. 

5|[. Pr. ^, Skr. ^. 

fTf, Pr. ^T^-n^-rrW, Skr. CHfT. 

fi^t of ftTF, Pi. ftrt", i^kr. ftfCH. 

W. Pr. ^, Skr. ^. 

HT^, Pr. HT^Mf, Skr. ^^^: 

n^^, from Pr. ^^ for Skr. ^^. 

fin?, Pr pm, Skr. ftiT?T. 

fff, Pr. ?fr, Skr. ^. 

^. Pr. ^rft, Skr. frftn^. 

fTf> Pr- »ITTW' ^^r- 'TTf'liT 

lift, 4t from Pr. t|hT. Skr. ^?fnfr. and C or T, a suffix. 
f^TfTT, Apabhr. ftVfT. T being a termination often used, Pr.ftHf, 
Skr. ft^^. 

11^, Pr. irr, Skr. ^nr of innjf^. 

In No. 4. 

Ift, Pr. ^, Skr. ^ft^^ 

ilTf , as in No. 2. 

4, Pr. t, Skr. ^i^. ^^^ 

5«r, Pr. g«r HS in g<Tr. Skr. ^ as in »j-iiP^ 

11^, Pr. ir»"fr^v, Skr. «j#r<n??r. 

%, from M^ Pr. and ^ik^. 
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>T?^, Apabhr. *T^^, Fr. )TWHY, Skr. HT^^t t *. ^HT with siirtix ^. 

ir, Pr. ir or ^TJ", Skr. ^ or ^i%. 

CTH' in THT, Pr. qf^, Skr. jyT'T as in sm?^. 

3?T, Pr. ST^, Skr. 9?^^. 

«fi^, as in Nos. 1 and 2. 

J of ^, as in No. 1. 

^, Pr. "ifft, Skr. €|f^W. 

ff , Apabhr. l|^, Pr. q^, Skr q^. 

f^ of f^nT%, Pr. f«fr%BT, Skr. ^Tf^ with suffix f?ir. 

1^, Pr. g^Tg'^1 Skr. ^'^Rf^ch', te. ^^f^ with suffix ^. 

%, plural from Pr. ^r, Skr. ^;. 

^PT, Pr. ^^, Skr. ^. 

^BTf, Pr. iHTsft, Skr. TfrnF:, V.e. iTrf with ^. 

?3yTTr, Pr. W^^, Skr. r^. 

afsr of anrf , Pr. 3T^ir, Skr. bto". 

^ of Ir^, Apabh. cf7f?=r, Pr. chjp^^ , Skr. ^f^. 

HTfT, Pr. ^tT, Skr. frT- 

In No. 5. 

rr of ffRT, Pr. ff^TB?, Skr. f^^ with f?fr. 

cff^, as in Nos. 2 and 4. 

^nr. Pr. ^nr, Skr. ^^. 

f^ of f^, Pr, f^, Skr. ^. 

^, Pr. f^, Skr. 3Tf^. 

cffpf, as in No. 1. 

5f, Pr. Skr. sarae. 

s?nii (»f 3TT^, Pr. arfBTBT, Skr. arnm 

inr "^ 'Fn', Pr. ^ST, Skr. TTrf. 
% as in No. 2. 

^ of ?5rpr, Pr. ?jrnT, Skr. ijfnr. 

?^, Pr. t^r^, Skr. ?rrf|?T. 

3^, Pr. Skr. same. 

frfH, Pr. ?f^, Skr. ^^^. 

T^r^, Pr. ^ftBTT^ or ifpTn^, Skr. ifnT^- 

ifffiy, Pr. Skr. same. 

V^, Pr. t^:?jr» Skr. JW or pf. 

W^l of Fjil", a8 f^PT in No. 2 and t^rif in No. 4. 

s#, Pr. ^ST, Skr. ^?T. 

snn of MT^t, Pr. ^^, Skr. 3T«T 
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HI as in No. I . 
^, Pr. grW, Skr. OT'IT 
flT of V!f , a8 ft in No. 3. 
Ill No. 6. 

^nr, Pr.^f«^, Skr. ^. 

Q^ of g^, Pr. g«r, Skr. ^or. 

iinr or iTTT. l*r- Trtft, Skr. ?nf^ as in rnvi &r. 

PtW of fi l ftcfe , Pr. Ski . same. 

^Ii^ as in Na 5. 

"Wtt, Pr. ^Hlr, Skr. ?r^: i.e. «( with the euftix ^ or *??fr. 

ft of ftiC or ^tf) as in No. 1. 

fft, Pr. ^ or ^Mt, Skr. ^: or^^: ie. H with cfi or H^. 

fN or fTf. Pr. 5^ or fT, bkr. % or ^. 

mix <^ in Nos. 1, 2 and 4. 

1^, Pr. Bl^C, Skr. wqfT. 

^jHfNr* Pr. "^xi^ifir* Skr. ^fjjflr^ri^. 

^^^f Pr. TPT, Skr. ITPT* 

^ as in No. 4. 

Rnr of Rn<iJ, Pr. ^TTT, Skr. fTRT^i by anahigj, for ?f^cn. 

'mr, Pr. T?^, Skr. qpS. 

Iff, Apabhr. qf, Pr. q^, Skr. ff^. 

JTfC of sTf^t, Pr. ^, Skr. ^^T. 

<t^, Pr. *fTT, Skr. Rrom. 

mrof C^Vrl'f Pr. and Skr. ^. 

WBT of W%^. l*r ^r«^. ^kr. ^W. 

Iff as in Nos. 2 and 5. 

\t& as in No. 1 

^ o» *ff, Pr. ^, Skr. ijpf. 

^, Pr. j;i, Skr jnf . 

fft, Pr. fft, Skr. ^. 

«ff?5ff » Pr. »ff!5f^. Skr. If^T^ 

^9 of «f^. Pr. imi, Skr.ia^. 

fTT. Pr. ^, Skr iff. 

In No. 7. 
Wf of lp% or ^^f%, as 5^ and ^ in Nos. 4 and 6. 
BIfT, Pr. V^, Skr ITTT. 
Hfft. Apabhr. s?»fT. Pr. M*i^» ^^kr. such a form as Mf'T^ or M^ for 
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T? of TT or qfT^t as in No. '1. 

fTz of ^f^irr, Pr. ^nr, >kr. tc^t. 

a?F^ iu %5T, fej Jtc, Pr. va^^T, ^tr. am%. 
%•, Pr. Ht, -"^kr. ^:. 

ij of |r%^ or ^|^*f, as in Nos. 1, 4 aud 6. 

%^ of ^/%, a« in No. 5. 

fTf , Pr. sfTT, ^kr. ^ 

Jf5f, Pr. Jf5f, ^kr. ifsf:. 

Jf, Pr.J^, Skr.f. 

^far of ^|«§, Pr. ^pcOT, Skr. ^JW- 

WH of ir%, Pr. ^^f^, Skr. ^hR^ . 

?r^, hs in Nos. 2, 4, and 5. 

^?y or ifhr, Pr. ^t^, Skr ij. 

PrPf, Pr. ?TPr, Skr. HMIH^* by analog}' for ^^n^- 

^N, Pr. HTf^, Skr. qfT^. 

%*Tr of rftnr** Apabhr. 51^, Pr. f*fpr, Skr. fcsTTt, by analogy 

for gw«r*«c. 

cfiT as in Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 6. 

if or Tf^ of f4|€vrf^ aa in Nos. 1 and 5. 

irr of "^^y as in Nus. 1 and 5. 

frrrf, Pr. ^nr, Skr. ^m- 

?ft as in Nos. 2, 5, and G. 

fy as ^ iu No. I. 

In No. 8. 

it 

JTHTT, Pr. »RRT. Skr. H^^ 
iRT of ir%, as in No. 7. 

BTTTorr, Pr. BT'JTT, Skr. arr^JR" as in BTT^'T'n' &c. 
fIT o^ 5%, Pr. f^, Skr. ^l{ as in fwrf^T- 
?f7f as in Nos. 2, 4, 5 and 6. 

W*^, Apabhr. 3?*^, Pr. «T^, Skr. such a form as 3T^H% or 1?^, 
for 72^1* «» hi No. 7. 
JJ»T as 3[»^ in No. 1. 

ijypT, H8 in No. 2, and as ^Ji{ and ?^iT in Nos. 4 aud 5. 
3T "t ^3f^, f^<^- ^» Skr. ^ as in ^>|"^H. 
Hf HS in Nos. 1, 5, and 7. 
wof as in Nos. 4, 6, and 7. 
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J, M ^in No, 4. 

qw «'*''nT» ^ '^rr »" No. 4. 

if as ill No. 1. 

q*. Apabhr. Iff, Pr. K[W, Skr. ^, ns ffr in No. 4, and ^ in No. (>. 

Toil will iiiid thnr in the Mrtratki! passage there are about 58 difier- 
eiit words of which 26 or a fe«v less than a half are derived from the 
Sanskrit through the Prakrits ; in the Gujarat! there are 42 out of 
wli^ch 23 or a few more than a half are of the latter description ; in the 
Sicdhi the proportion is 38 to 21 or somewhat greater than a half ; iu 
the Panjabi 44 to 23 <»r a half ; in the High Hindi 48 to 23 or a little less 
than a hilf; in the Braj 45 to 29, t.e. Hbout two. thirds; in thrHaugHl! 
71 to 27, i.e. about two-fifths; and in the Ori\a 32 to 15 or a little less, 
than a half. I have not taken into consideration other words which do 
come to us uidoubtedly through the Prakrits, but the etymology of w hirh 
is not so obvious. These would increase the proportion and bring it tn 
more than one- half in most of ihe cases. In this list there are three 
or four words such as ^m and ^ which may be called old Tatsama, 
sinct* they exist uncliHiiged in the Prakrits, and the rest may be called 
old Tadbhava-. Now in these passages you will also have seen a large 
number of words such as STP^TT, BTftnr%^, WV^,^^ir,irn75^,^^,«rtt, 
RrW. IPTT, ^^, f^^KTPf, ^^, PIPT &c., which are exactly the same 
EH in Sanskrit. They could not have existed in those forms in the 
PrAkrits, and hence it is clear that they were introduced h»ug after the 
Prakf it pei iod ; and the tendency now-a-days in our languagCM is to intro- 
duce more of such words. These mav he called inod« rn Tntsamas. 
But >onie of these have undergone a corrnptioi: since they were adopted. 
Thus ^ is pronounced as ^f^^; i^^, ^^; %rf^, fff?TO; ^^T^, ^^trmi 
•nd^TlT. ^'ft'or ^HTf; while the Prakrit corruptions of tlie«eare^|T»r,>^WT 
f!lf%3T, «ir5ir, and pfHTT. Such words therefore are mndeni Tadbhavas. 
At the end of my oliservntions on the Prakrits in the last lecture I gave 
a list of vocables existing in those dialects which are called Desyrs by 
native grammarixiH, and showed that several of them existed in our 
vernaculars also. We observe from the above passages which contain 
8U«h words as jmifl-, ^TT^, ft»»d qn^^TTf ♦hat there are in modern 
dialects words of an Arabic or Persian origin also. Thus we may distin- 
guish these elements in the vocabulary of the vernaculars of N<Tthern 
India:—}. Old Tadbhava, 2. Old Tatsama, 3. Modern Tadbhava. 4. 
Modern Tatsama, .5. Dfsya, 6. Arabic, and 7. iVrsian. In its nature the 
old TitMUBM elcoMnt ia but a small quantity and the main skeleton of 
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our languages is made up of the old Tadbhava. It forma the principal 
constituent of the speech of the middle classsa. The higher clasnes 
however use the Modern Tatsama and Tadbliava element to a ranch 
larger extent ; an<l the lantraas^e spoken by learned raen is heavily 
loaded with pure Sanskrit words. This element has succeeded in driv- 
ing out a very appreciable portion of the first, in some of the lan- 
gUHges. The Bangali contains the largest number of pare Sanskrit 
words, and hence one wao knows Sanskrit can master the lan- 
guage in but a few weeks. The old Ta«lbhava element is reduc- 
ed in the smallest minimum in what is called the tddhubhdshd or 
the speech of the eiucated. According to the extent of the modern 
Tatsama or Tadbhava element, the other languages may be 
arranged in the following order : — Oriya, Maratht, Hindt, Gujarfttt 
Panjabi, Sindhi. This last contains but a few pure iSanskrit words ; 
hence it is rich in the old Tadbhava element, while it draws largely 
up »n the Persian and Arabic. This foreign element is used in our 
dialects, principally in political matters. Persian and Arabic words are 
also used in the concerns of ordinary life, but their number is limited. 
The higher classes and learned men very rarely use them ; while that 
element enters largely into the speech of the Mahomedans in the 
different provinces and of the Parsis. And the Mahom dans in the 
Hindi area u-^e sucli a large number of these words that their language 
is bv som** c msidered an inde[)endenl dialect and called Urdu, but it 
differs from the (ligli Hindi in nothing further than in the use of these 
foreign words. 

But though the vocabulary of our languages is thus composite the 
grammar is in every way the same that they have inherited from the 
Prakrits. Here there is no mixture of different elements. A good 
many of the forms now in u-^e have been constructed since the Prftkrit 
period ; but, as I hope to show you, they are simply combinations or 
adaptations of existing Prakrit forms. Thus we will divide our exa- 
mination of the vernaculars into three branches. In the first we will 
trace out the Sanskrit words which were transformed in the PAli and 
the PrAkrits in the various ways we have noticed, and discover the 
operation of the same or other laws in their further transformation, if 
they have undergone any. as also in the transformation of other words 
which remained unchanged in the Prakrits or were imported from 
Sanskrit at a later period. In the second we will trace out the Pra- 
kfit or Apabhrathsa grammatical forms, and in the third, examine the 
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new or reconstructed forms and find out the principles upon whicli 
they have been made up. 

The phonetic changes which the words of a living language under- 
go involve, as a general rule, economy of exertion in its widest sense ; 
but there are some which do not, or which require increased effort. 
Economy may sometimes be effected in more ways than one. For 
instance, the assimilation of vowels to consonants may be effected by 
changin«4 9? to iff and thence to T* or to tt and f. Some people iinve 
a predilection for the former, others for the latter. .Again, one mode of 
change may be economical to some, and another opposed to it to others. 
Thus the assimilation involved in the less opeo vowels f and ^ is of 
importance to some, but of little consequence to others ; and they prefer 
the economy arising from the change of these vowels to IT since this 
does not recpiire any movement of the tongue or the lips. Ilere then 
we have two kinds of pecidiarities. Again, if an ordinary change has a 
very comprehensive range or is almost universal in a language, and if 
other ordinary chatiges do not keep pace with it, and are to be found only 
in a limited number of instances, that ordinary change must be con- 
sidered to be due to a peculiar vocal habit or incapacity. The assimi- 
lation of conjnncts and of the diphthongs in the Pali and the Prakrits, 
and the elision of uninitial consonants in the latter, are changes of this 
nature. And finally, there is all the greater renson for attributing 
changes that involve no economy or necessitate greater exertion, such as 
the change of dentals to cerebrals or of sonants to surds, to vocal pecu- 
liarities. Tht'se several kinds of peculiari'ies give distinct individualities, 
80 far as the external fonnsof words are concerned, to languages derived 
from one and the same primitive language, 'i bus then, some phonetic 
changes are sjieeial or jiecnliar, and others ordinary. We will now take 
up in order the instances observable in the Pali and the Prakrits of 
these two kinds of changes and trace them in the vernaculars, and also 
endeavour to find out whether these dialects have preserved any of the 
Pali and PrAkrit peculiarities or developed new ones. 

And first as regards vowels. The following are some of the instances 
in which Sanskrit ^t is changed to 3T, Ti or ^ in the Prakrits with the 
vernacular forms of the words : — 

wr. 

1. Skr. fffrT: skin, Pr. J^rfrT, M. ^f\U{ in cMd'2- 
Skr. ^: rubbed away, slender. Pr. qrf, G- and II. ^ as a verbal 
baac in ^z^ and m^^ T- 
15 
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Skr. fj soft, Pr. m^, M. and G. »T3f. 

Skr. f^PTi bull, Pr. q^^, H. ^^. 

Skr. ^^: proper name, Pr. Sff^yfl*, M. G. H. e|n^ or <i|i|^|. 

Skr. grir^ straw, Pr. ?rT, M. ?rT. 

2. Skr. iprr pity, Pr. f^T^, M. cfPN". 

Skr. 5^1^^ heart, Pr. ^3TH. H. B. 0. ft^Torftuf. oldM. ftr^, 
Mod. M. f^^, S. f^aff, ^^TTT, G. ^pn", P* f^««i^'. 

Skr. 52^ sweet, Pr. ftff , P. PrCT, H. jftyf, B. O. Pt^t, G. iftj, S. ft'fl'. 

r fS": seen, Pr. f^, G. Hit, S. ^if. 
cu ] tf^: sight, Pr. f^r. M. H. ^ or fHt. 

^* 1 f^ of f^^ is seen, Pr. ft^^^, M. f^ in f^^, P. f^^ 

(^ in ^^rrr. s. i^ in f^;^, f^ in Rftnmc. 

Skr. ^nn^: jackal. Pr. ftr^rmt, G. B. f^^m, H. Rrt^. 

Skr. ^r pity, disgust, Pr. flTTT, H. f^, P. Rpr. 

Skr. ^y*r^horn, Pr. Rr^r, M. B. O. f^, G. H. ^if, P. Rnr, S. 

Skr. fn^: husbandry, Pr. fsR^, II. P. f^ in fsff^PT and f^T^rPT. 
Skr. ^^ thirst, Pr. f?r^. P. ^^, S. fSf . 

Skr. i[vr: » vulture, Pr. Prff, P. pTJ, M. G. H. ifh^, M. ^rWT 
also, B. ftpT^* ^ and ^ being the same termination, S. f^pff. 
Skr. HOT: death, Pr. p^H. jfhf. 

Skr. ^?T^ghee, Pr. flrMf, O. flraT, G. H. P. B. ^, S. r^ff . 
Skr. ffFT^: name of a deity, R | ^t4|( , H. ftf^. 
Skr. JTny^r^ mother's house, Pr. TTTft, M.»n^. G. »I^orir^ir^. 
Skr. Pr^^^^ father's house, Pr. f^ff?r, H. iftf^, G. ^ft^rc. 

3. Skr. ^^3" to ask Pr. j'cg', P. y5^in.j^g^, S.gg- injsjr, 
H. G. ^ in ^T^JTT -f , M. j^ in ,5^. 

Skr. fS": rained, Pr. jff* P. JST, S. jSt, G. JTT in^^. 

Skr. STTW^rain, Pr. H\4^, M. qm:^, H. ^Tf^RT. 

Skr. 31^5 straight, Pr. T5^, M. ^T^lJ^. 

Skr. f^^: father, Pr. f^art, S. P. f^* 



* Mr. Beames coDsiders the ^ of the S. f^^ ij^^ &c., to he the nom. sing, 
termination and not a transformation of the Sanskrit v. Bat he is evidently 
wrong, since this ^ appears in the oblique cases also, as ftf^rafj", ^Z^, &a • 
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Skr. H f ^Mtj^ l mother's sister, Pr. 1R^9?r> W. ^^, M. ivnrfft. 
The others hnre ITT^. probably by dropping ^. 

Skr. Jf^: a bee, Pr. JJ^pt", M« ^pU' 

The word ^fHl has qst in the Prakrits according to the gram- 

mariiins, but f^nf also must have existed ; so also ^^ has f^V^ri'. 

Some of the above words have two forms in the Prakrits, but since one 

of them does not occur in any of the vernaculars, it has been 

omitted. There are other words ha\ing two or even three Pra- 

kfit forms, one of which occurs in one of the vernaculars, and the 

other or others in another. Thus : — 

( Pali f^, H. finr in f^tf^ r. 

4. Skr. 5^ straw, ^ p^ ^ ^, ^ p ^ .^, ^^ 

rf^^ or f^aff, G. giftff, II. ^fin*. P. ^ft^TT. S. 
1 p J f^lT^orgSWt. 
t>kr. y ?Tij done, i r. < ^^^ g ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^ or ^TH in %Pjr, B. 

L ^ or % in V(7*, O. ^r?9r- 
Skr. 5?t: dead, Pr. \ ,^ m % for iRT in %?JT. 

ifr, a.ffT. s 5^, II. p. ifjr, o. 

Q. ^ , , o J ^. S. Tit. H. p. ITTT, B. O. ^i", 

Skr. f7 : old, Pr < Vt .. , • .• 

■^ I M. atal, «fT, ni the sense of 

I "large," G. ^7, M. G. S. ^ in 
I ^Virh, and T%Tf, meaning ** elder." 
qj", M. ^T^, G. qiT 8s in qf^ a car- 
buncle. 

Skr. ^H^ back, Pr ..X TO. P. PW. G. H.q'hr. O. fir^,B. pf- 

I y or Pt?. 

L^f , G. fj^, S ,3f^. 

l^rfrfaTr or ift^Tr* M lypft, 11. ^iT or 
Skr. wf%^ earth, Pr <( »Tnf|', G B. O. iTT#t. 

I f*ri%^» G. II. P. Pr^, s. fM>. 



while the nom. sing. ^ dooB not, uh in ^flff 8»®"- "'"K- t»f ^j '* a country." 
The words have ^ even iu those languages such as the P. and M. which have 
discarde<l the nom. sing. 7^ and it ap}K*ars even in the feminine word ^17 
which cannot take the masculine termination 7. 
• ^Tft HIT ItH ^<«<i« ^ frrr^ ». Muhr.bhArat». 
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Skr. H\^<^\ mother^ Pr. 



Hnrarr, G. s. p. h. ifry or mf, g. h. 

THJ, 0. B. T(ff and STTT^ con- 
tracted to ^, meaning • a woman' 
-{ generally. 
JTTTW, S. P. H. ITFT or ^f^. 
M. m^ and G. P. H. B. O. itT are 
L from Pr. ^TTSTT, Skr. m^f, 

Skr..^^: brother, Pr.... { ^^» G. S. R U.B. O. HFTor Hff. 

I >Tr^3ft, M. s. P. JTnr or «rr^. 

As the Pali and the Prakrit alphabet, on account of these changes, 
has no ^l, so do the vernacular alphabets not possess it. Sanskrit 
words containing the vowel have, however, been recently imported into 
the languages ; but since even in those words, it is not correctly pro- 
nounced except by a few learned men, it cannot be said really to 
exist in vernacular speech, notwithstanding the use of those words. 
The usual modern pronunciation of the vowel is ^, ft, ^p", or 3?^. 

Another characteristic change we noticed in the Prakrits is the 
softening of if and gr to !^ and aft before double consonants. A good 
many words so changed have descended to the vernaculars. Thus : — 

5. Skr. Rf^lJC: red lead, Pr. ^F^ or IT?^, M. %^, H. ;gf^, G. 
B. f%^, S. p^. 

Skr. RT^: a kind of tree, Pr. ^fm or f^P^, M. %^ or %ir?. 

Skr. f^o^: a ball, a bundle, Pr. fq^ or %a^, M. ^f-^Wf* 

H. P. fir^, G. Rrfr, S. Rrtr or f^. 

Skr. Mf^chH. a volume, Pr. qt^afj-, H. P. fft^T and ^fWI". M. G. 
Thft, S. tftrj and TPft, O. ^ft^ft, B. ^ or^rft. 

Skr. Jjsrc: a mallet, Pr. H\**\i\y M. H. RnrcT, G. ^fR, S. *fr^, B. 
O. Hip:. 

Skr. ^^r^ value, Pr. »ffi^, H. M. ^tr^, O. ^^, G. ^. 

Skr. 5^?fr a kind of grass, Pr. jfr^^T, M. ^^T in ^MKHlM f , H. Pr. 

;^r^T, s. G. ijtir, o. 3^r. 

Skr.jrfT: free, Pr. %^, M. P. %«rr iu A'ichotr, G. t^ in Ht^^, 
S. Ht^fxK^y O. ,5^f3CT. 

Skr. ^f^: a side of the belly or abdomen, Pr. gRtl%^. H. gKrar, P* 
gr^ra or^Kf?^, G. f»??r, S. 37%, M. ^5^, from Pr. ar^sft. 
^ Skr. ws^: a bunch, Pr. nf^^, B. irf^, 5%, or ifrST. O. niTOT, 
M. ^TOi H. P. n^^T. G. il-^'Sh S. ^ift (by transposition) or ifhj. 

Skr. jr^ white leprosy, Pr. ^. M. cRTT, H. G. cffnr, S. ^, 
B. SFlTT, ary orjrs", O. ^3^ or 3r?r. 
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Skr. ^^: elbow, Pr. ^fhardt M. irrrr, G. cffT^g. 
8kr, ^pTX the trunk of an elephant, Pr. ?=ffy^, M. #?, P. gr, H. 
^JT or ^, G. ^, S. fifi, B. O. ^^, O. ^Ys" ? 
Skr. ITT mouth, Pr. fftw^i, M. tffr. 
Skr.3nnr»r « puddle, Pr. g^^, M. ggrT, G.^frrt. *?. 
Skr. ji^ foolish, Pr. %^ or iffn^, 11. P. %^, S. ^, ifi^'?ft, M. 

Skr. fp^ a pot-belly, Pr. ?frp^, II. P. tfff, M. ^, G. Jf. 
The G. *B?T^Ti *to pronounce' from Skr. and Pr. 7^TT> 
«T(8fr«r^ *to transgress' from Skr. Pr. ^W^> G. 3ft^* M. Bf|^^, H. 

if^F^Vr *to vomit* from Pr. ^f^*\K, Skr. ^rfi^, are also later instances of 
the operation of the same law. 

The change of f to q* is according to the grammarians optional in 
the Prakrits and that of ^ to sff necessary. But in both cases we find 
two forms in the vernaculars. Still the prevailing forms in the latter are 
those in B?t, while those in T are rare and mostly to be found in the Ban- 
g/llt and Oriya, which languages, and more especially the first, have a pre- 
dilection fur ^, in which case it is possible they may have changed the 
Prakrit af^ to 7. In the P/di and Prakrits the If and Bf)* in these cases are 
short ; but the vernaculars having dropped one of the following double 
consonants have, according to a general rule to be noticed hereafter 
lengthened the vowels. When instead of a double consonant, there is a 
conjunct of a nasal and a mute as in ^JW and rft"^, the nasal consonant 
is reduced to a simple anusvAraor nasal sound so as to give to the con- 
junct the character of a simple consonant, nnd the^ or sff is pronounced 
long as in #«: and ^tT- I" *his manner, though the Prakrit short If 
and aff are, in the instances in which we possess an ovidence of their exist- 
ence, lengthened, 1 think in some of the vernaculars at least we have 
these vowels. For in a pood mwny instances in Marathi and Gujarat! 
ff and aft are pronounced short. There is a rule which in Marathi is 
almost universal, and in Gujarati, often observable, in virtue of which the 
accent or the whole weight of the sound of a word falls on the final 
«ir or If of nouns in the former and the final aff orl( in the latter ; 
and the preceding vowels are rendered short while in the original 
Sanskrit and in Hindi they are lonf "** " 

6. Skr. ^fte^ a worn, ^ ^- . -r- tt ^ 

Skr. iltmut a nail, B^ ^ 

Skr. ^n^' * ^* ^ ' ' 

Skr. pTfUf: ki^ • 4. . 
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Skr. "^S^: a bangle, Pr. "^^^y H. ^^3T» M. TffT, 6. ^pff. 

Skr. «^5F: lime, Pr. ^wiraff. H. -ffrr, M. ^^rt, G. 58ft. 

And many more instances might be given. Similarly in Marathi the 
preceding long vowels are shortened when the terminations of the oblique 
cases are applied, as in Pr%^, ft^TRJ. (^4\^, ft^RT, ^'fW, 3^, Jl' 
^sm, &c., dative singulars of >ft^ * beggary,' ^^ « crop,' ^gf^ *a worm/ 
^ * flour,* ^^q- * sun,' ^ * hunger/ ngj * molasses,' &c. If so, then by 
a necessary law of Marathi speech, the q" and sft" of tt^JT * gone,' %?n" 

* done,' ^TOT * a gathering,' Ji^df * as much,' ^jf ' sweetment,' #fr * * 
horse,' 5|firo5^ * charcoal,' iftirr *the ankle,' iftTT * a pair,' &c., and of 
^r^ * to cowdung,' ^TfTRf ' to a field,' %%^ ' to a market,' c)<||<|f| * to 
a child,' nt^rra" *to a race,' ^KRT * to a thief,' 'frtFET * to a boy,' &c., 
must be short. And if the Marathi speaker will compare his pronun- 
ciation of ^, ^, ^, iJtfTi ^, &c., with that of >toCT, \ix\m, ^'TI^, 
^f)HV<4> ^RTf &c., he will find that the quantity of Ij" and aft in these 
latter words is shorter than in the former. Similarly, in Gujarat? 
the first If and aft' of ^^ft" * how large,' ^?^ * a mad man,' ^^ *end,' 
^y!" *an upper storey,' ^^ * a gathering,' ^|o6| * lap,' qt^ * a horse,' 
%?9r pi' * rice,' qtdf^ * broad,' ^f^TT pf. ' three-quarters,' 4)^KI 
'jessamine,' ^f)o5^ ' charcoal,' &c., must be short. In Gujarat! the 
penultimate vowel of a monosyllabic root is, as in Hindi, shortened in the 
causal, as in r^r^ij * to adhere,' t^^nrj * to cause to adhere,* 'join,' >fn^ 

* to run,' \T^T^ * to cause to run,' ^Eftigj * to learn,' ^R^rnfJ * to teach/* 
fSt^ * to sew,' ftr^r?3 * to cause to sew,' iftf^J * to fear/ f^f^TSJ * to 
terrify,' &c. But in Hindi the short vowels that take the place of Ij" 
and 3^ are J and Y, as in f^iqrHI ' to show' from ^<^H| * to see,' ^^H f 
*to cause to wash' fu^m y^f^ 'to wash,' &c. But in Gujar4ti the If 
and aft are not changed to f and 7 but remain, as in $491 >j^ 'to show,' 
%^r5^ * to cause to take' from ^^ ' to take,' ^frtT^ * to cause to 

wash ' from 4t^ * to wash,' "sfNTTS^ * to show' from iff^ ' to see,' &c., 

^^ >& ^» 

which they cannot do by the general rule if they are long. They 
must therefore be pronounced short. And as a matter of fact it will be 
found that the Gujarati people in these and several other cases give 
a short sound to these vowels. In the Malvani dialect of the Maratht 
9ff is very often pronounced like the English in pot, and If like e 
in peL In Bangali the Bff to which 3? is converted in ordinary speech 
is also broad and short, and we have reason to believe that both If and 
^ when they really occur in words are often pronounced short in that 
and the Bhojpuri and other dialects of Bihar and Mithila. 
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It maj be urged against one of the ar^cuments I have used that if 
the Ij" and 3ft in ilrlRT rt»d ?lt^r^ are short, the first B^f in fHfr^ • to 
the hand,* «fiMI^ * to the ear,' &c., must also he short, and consequently 
these vowels must be changed to 3T. But ar is not necessarily the short 
form of MT, or aVT the long form of B?. For in pronouncing a^the lips 
and the upper and lower parts of the mouth are much more widely apart 
from each other than in pronouncing 9? ; so that the difference between 
the two is not simply of quantity but of quality also. The first a^r of 
such words as fprnEf an<l HT^H^ 'maddened,' is therefore short B^; that 
is, in pronouncing it the vocal organs are in the same condition as in 
pronouncing long a^, but the time occupied is shorter than in the case 
of the latter. The 3T that we have got in Sanskrit is short, but in most 
of the vernaculars we have a long 3T which takes longer time to pro- 
nounce than the Sanskrit B?, while the condition of the vocal organs is the 
same. The final bt of words is silent in the vernaculars, but at the same 
time the vowel of the preceding syllable is lengthened. Thusu^ 'virtue' 
is, as a Sanskrit word, pronounced gu-na, but in Mar&fhi and Gujarati 
itis^iin, and in Hindi^u/i; Sanskrit ttt ^i^-(^''> 'molasses,' is in Mara|h! 
gul ; Sanskrit f^ tuloj 'sesamum ' is in Marathi and Gujarati ^1/ and 
Hindi til. In the same way, the word xm is in Sanskrit pronounced 
ra-tha^ but when in vernacular pronunciation it becomes rath^ the a is 
not the short bt, but BT ])ronounced long as if the word were ra-atk 
without a pause between the two a'«. The long bt and the short are 
found side by side in such a word as T^ which as pronounced in 
Sanskrit is madana with tiiree consonants each followed by the Sans- 
krit or short BT. In the modern lansiungcs, however, the first syllable 
has its BT as in Sanskrit, but that of the second is lengthened, and in 
the last it is dropped, and the word thus becomes madaan. 

This peculiarity of softening i^ and ^ to q* and Bft has been preserved 
by the vernaculars, it is not necessary that a conjunct consonant 
should follow. Thus : 

7. H. Hlin r or ^ilHr to mock, from Skr. fri^^^; f^fH" or ^fpf 
morning, from Skr. f%>iPnT» Pr. f^fW ; ^^^TT invitation, from Pr. Pfif- 
*W, Skr. RrH«^; ^tf^ pleasing, from Skr. Q^PFC, Pr. QfBT^; ^fT^^ or 
^flVnPT agreeable, from Pr. OfPTT for such a Sanskrit form as Q?!Tr7Sf ; 
4)f^ or sffn front or van -guard, the first part of which is from 
Pr. jjf, Skr. 3?JT; ^^^ or BrfWT a wooden mortar, from Skr. ^ijj- 

G. ^ iu ^tf^ face, from Pr, gf , Skr. J?!r; ^tT, ground, the M. 
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and n. forms being hIc; ^rrt; in affrSTi Pr. ^^^, Skr. sim^: or 
^M^<«K- ; 'flT a family priest, from Skr. Pr. n^, 

M. %^ a couple, from Pr. pTf^T, Skr, f^lpT; ^TT^ to mock, Skr. 
f^N^j^H ; ^Nt *lie lock of hair on the head from Pr. Rrft^TSTT^ Skr. 
fi l^ l ^^eh l; ^t^ or »fn: in front, of which %f is fromj^" as above; 
S^f)- (dial.) from Pr. ^^T^ »8 above, frT^^ orrlTST a kind of flower. 

P. F^ or %f poison, from Pr. f^^, Skr. f^; ft^ or ^ father, 
for Pr. f^TBft, Skr. ft5^:;%^fr invitation, from Pr. p>HHI , Skr. f^H-^ ; 
jjtf^ van-guard, as above, 3Tf^^ end, from Pr. ^^^, Skr. 4^^. 

B. ft^JTT door, for Pr. JHIT; ^t?T a razor, for Pr. ^fiBff, Skr. 
m::sfxi; B. O. ^^^ mustache, for 5^, Pr. H^%^y Skr. ^ijip^; i^ or 5^ to 
hear, for Pr. ^Tj F^l^fW or fj^f^ a jackal, for Pr. f^^Hlyi) . Skr. ^pim-. 

The !^ and sfr to which if and gr are thus reduced must be short, since 
there is no reason here why the quantity should be increased. 

Of the instances in which long f^ and ^ are softened to long Jf and 
3fr in the Prakrits, the vernaculars have retained the following: — 

8. Skr. f^?ftfT^ inyrobalan, Pr. ^%^^, M. ^W^, G. %f*, H. P. 

^^, S. <^^r. 

Skr. ?TF^ betel leaf, Pr. rf^^ff^, H. P. fi^lt^ , ^9. ^ft^oS^in mwWt 
a seller of betel leaves, G. fj«fJo? in ri'ofio&i* 
Skr. ^TP^, Pr. ^tCy M. ^tK. 
More modern instances of this change are : — 

9. H. f^JT or ?^, B. ^^, a lemon ; H. H^ or ^t^ mustache, Pr. 
^^ or ^^ ; G. ^ in that manner, from Skr. t^fdch^l ; %T^to scatter, 
from Pr. f^, Skr. f^Hfii; ^T^t to pull, for H. ?Sfq^; O. Ht^iT hunger, 
for the i^ or ^j^jf of the others. 

Of the few instances in which f is softened to 3? in the Prakrits, the 
vernaculars have retained f?7fT i" the M. G. f55f, H. f^J^, O. ^f3S^ 
and P. ?oo^ or ^o64Y. Though Tt^^ does not occur, still «nr which 
stands for sn% in this word is preserved in several words ; as M. <T9W7 
*echo,' for Skr. 'srf%^^, TTift^ * the uvula' for Skr. nfflOlg T i TyOT^IT 
or TS^rnrft". H. Mii^rf for Skr. TrffPE^nU" &c. No more instances of 
this change are given by the grammarians, but as observed in the last 
lecture, the substitution of 3? for f or T in one of the two or more places 
in which it occurs in some words indicates a tendency in the Pra- 
krits towards this change. The vernaculars have got more instances. 
Thus :— 

10. M. G. S;«nT?^ examination, test, II, P. B. O.qx'^, Skr. qflf^, 
Pr. 'Tft^^T; also the verb HKifc|w|. 
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M. H. P. G. ft^?!f^-5fr TT -i to see closely, Skr. W^TT, Pr. prft- 



M. H. G. Rw5|!^.5Tr-J, P. ft^'URTrr to scatter, Skr. W^?||?:. Pr. fr- 
flWIT, (8. f^%T^). 

H. Wf^TTT to divert, amuse, Skr. f^ff^. 

H. ^npr holj ashes, Skr. Rr^- 

H. Wfn'i also wft^T, sister, Skr. ^rPpft, Pr HT^; also Wfn or wftXT, 
Skr. ff^, Pr. wftr. 

H. qfinr or qf^f^, S. qrrw^, B. ^tT, to wear, Pr. qftfpr, Skr. 

M. G. q^ but, also, Pr. j^ft, Skr. yr:. 
M. H. '^[ZfT an herd, Skr. ^tT^:- 
P. 4^ir a learned man, Skr. qfbj^. 
P. 'CnnT an omen, Skr. ^rgpr. 

But in Gujarati the tendency has operated very widely, as will be 
•eeu from the following .- — 

G. Skr. or Pr. M. or H. 

11. 9Tl!r^ to write f^^ff II. ^^PTT. 

Wnjt to be spoilt f^^Z M. f^T^T^, H. f^irr^. 

IWj to be got pt^ M. Pot^, H. pTfjpTT. 

^r^sale f^fWV M. f^^, H. finifT. 

^T?^ difficult «frf^ M. ?Kfiror, H.urf^. 

ir^prart to yawn R j ^ l ^ .... H. ft^iT^Frr. 

ITSS^ a kind of plant ... {^^^^ M. JSBT^, H. y^. 

^TWiiman ifTOT M. ifrpr, H. in^. 

W^mere Pr. ^Tft, Apabhr. 

Ptf 11- t%n. 

ifwqrsSlr ligbt TTf^nr M. T^fror^innrCdiai.) 

iri;^ a corpse 5^ with r M. jnn'. 

to| difficult f^^^ M.H.f^qiT. 

irejl to swallow Ppt M.f^Sf. 

Wrjadream Pr.ftfpK Skr.^^. U.^HRt, M.^rTTorfTO- 

#t one's self, bodily ... pprj- body M. ftw^. 

iW pretext f^ H. f^, M. f^. 

^t!ir thought, anxiety ... f^^-^ M. f^^^. 

il^virtue, quality j^ j^j jp^, H. ipr, 

if^^ name of Krishna, 

of a man "- SW^ M. jjTf . 

^^ifhnc •^qF'frfnr M.j^^hpf. 

16 
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And there are many other instances, such as SRT^ ' to walk,' ?9rj 
• to last, * and JR^j * to twist,' the Marathi forms of which are fiKT^f* 
fd'Eh^, and,^^^. Thus Sanskrit, Prakrit, and eren foreign words such 
as irnjiT * known,' which becomes ^n7T> change their f or 7 to IT* 
The Gnjarati j)e()|)Ic have thus got a habit of careless pronunciation. 
After forming the contact necessary for pronouncing a consonant, they 
emit the breath without compressing it at the palatal or labial position, 
and thus save the trouble of raising the middle of the tongue to the 
palate, or of rounding the lips. 

Under the head of assimilation the first characteristic vowel change 
observable in the Pali and the Prakrits which we bave to notice is 
that of the Sanskrit ^ and ^ to !^ and aff. Most of the nouns haying % 
and BTf nre in SHn>krit attributives formed from other nouns, and as 
these are formed in other ways in our lans^uages we cannot expect to find 
many instances of them. Still there are a &;ood many, and enough to 
show that our vernaculars have inberited these Pali and Prakrit trans- 
forn^ations of the Sanskrit ^ and Sfl". Tbus : — 

12. Skr ^cF red chalk, Pr. jfftar, M. H. fT^ ; Skr. |r^ pilot, 
Pr. %rW, H. %^ ; Skr. %r7 oil, Pr. ^gf, M. G. H. $«T ; Skr. I^TT^ 
parties to a marriage, Pr. ^^rf%K. G. %^, B. ^^Tf , M. (dial.) %f ; Sk. 
Ir^9r moss, Pr. ^^?r, M.^^, G. ^^55, H. ^^T^, B. ^mm ; Skr. 
^•^^ rock-salt, Pr. ^7^^, H. P. %>TT, M. §^ in &i^?^, 8.%^t?5j; 
Skr. %f^; learned in the Veilas, Pr. %f^Ht, G. %f^3ff ; Skr. ^^^tit 
good fortune, husband's love,Pr. ^"t^nr, H.B. O. ^ft^PT, — S.P. shorten 
the Bft'to T and II. alsD optionally ; — Skr. qT'T sou's son, Pr. 'ff^, P. 
tfTfT or ^irrr, H. cfTrTT, S. ^5j- ; Skr. J^f^^R a pearl, Pr. >fff%at, M. 
jffrflr. G. S. P. U. %rft; Skr. Iq-;, Pr.%5^, S. %3j Skr. ^:, Pr. iffO 

M. H. Ttmy s. ifncT. 

The Sanskrit syllables 3?^ and 3TT are, you will remember, often 
changed to q* and aff in the Pali and the Prakrits. The following 
instances of this change have come down to the vernaculars : — 

13. M. % to carry, II. %, Pr. %, Skr. qr^; M. G. %fft^ thirty-three, 

H.^ifNr, P. %rft",B. Iri%^. o. Wrfhr* Pr. ^Tfrar, Skr. ^Rrf^r^ni; M. 

gfi% a plantain, G. %^, II. %r^ &c., Pr. %ft for ^PH^i Skr. «F^|^; 
M.f^ salt, Pr. f^^y Skr. ?3^?pr; II. sfhS" dew, Pr. B^t^^rnr, Skr. 
BTf^^n^j M. BfK^ bent, Pr. Mprar, Skr. ST^^m^ M. G. 9Tt«i^ » 
plumb, Pr. sJt^^nrsT, Skr. 3T^r4*^^:; M. iPT jujube fruit, Pr. ^ for 
jf(^ or 3^BT^, Skr. ^f?;. 

The Pali and the Prakrits on account of these changes lost the 
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Sanskrit diphthongs ^ and W. But several of I he vernaculars have 
got them back hy cnmbi'iing the vowels 3T aiul f, and H and ^, short 
or lon|5. brought together by the elision of onsonants iu the Prakrits. A 
hiatUH which requires the intonateil breaih to be let off tv^ice successively 
without being &top)>ed or coinpresscil) is mostly felt to be^burdeubome, 
and is in consequence avoided in several ways. Wlier*' the two vowels 
can combine into one sound, a diphthong is formed out of them. Thus f^ 
and H^ are combinatinns of BTf And ^j. In pronouncing these last the 
breath has to be^n»itted twice, while in sounding the former the same 
current is first let off through tlie position of s|, and afterwards throngh 
that of y and ^. The first part of the diphthong is thus a very short 
IV, to which half a matra, as previouslv (diserved, has been allowed bv 
the grammarians. The foMowing are instances of this foruiation : — 

14. Skr. X|f%? entered. Tr. TTS". H. oM M, q^, 

Skr. TTft'^ sit, Vt. TIJ^. M. H. I'fr^-Jn', by the dropping of the 
initial 7. 

Skr. ^^/^ sat, Pr. TTTS". ^^ ^ %^r. 

Skr. ?Sff^ name of a tree, Pr. ?^r, M. II. P. ?^. 

Skr. J^liR'^r nanif of a tree, Pr. ^rf%^» II. %\^ by dropping %, 

Skr. ^sfhrf H hull. Pr. ^ST, M. U. P. %?T. 

Skr. ?rrpr Hke that, Pr. fliTlf4. Apabhr. ?TT^, M- H. P. Wf. 

Skr. iffij^ ft female buffalo, Pr. JT^h M. ^fT, H. ^, P. %^ or 

Skr. ^f^pft sister, Pr. >TWt P M- (<lial.) ^, II. Vt ( more com- 
monly icfiN".) 

8kr. fW'P^ft certain god, Pr. Pf^tq^j . H. ^r^. 

Skr. irfjSiR dirty, Pr. irpT, IJ. V. ^, old .\l. #55. 

Skr. qf^W^ holy thread, l*r. Tf^rHT, B. ^. 

In this manner the Hindi, ManUhi^ and Panjabi combine BT and f 
or f into q'. Sometimes the ^ so formed is dropped by the Marathi. and 
we have optionally ^;^ for ^3f, «^ for i^^ and fmt for ^fTT. 
Bangal! and Oriya have w^ for |v. The ftmncr has INt in addi- 
tion, so that these languages al•Q«|Mi^|pl*^''''^''^ ""^^ted ^ out of 
the two vowels. 

9T and 9*. 

15. Skr. 3^ a chapleti P' 
Skr. ^T^ fourth, ^ 
Skr. *91f«^a sqiw*^ 

pounds ot^HI*. as 
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Skr. ^gjpi' the son of an elder brother, Pr* 1^% H« iK^rhf* 
Skr. 1^Hf$l«hl a bee, Pr. Hl^r^MTi H. ^hrr^ by dropping f . 
Skr. ^R girl, a danghter«in4aw, Pr. W • O, 4)r. 

When sometimes the Prakpts combined ar and f or «r afid 7, thej 
formed !^ and 9?t out of them. For, as we have seen, the passage 
from one position to another in the same breath was impossible to the 
speakers of the Prakpts and the Pali. Thus we have Ht^ for in^, Skr. 
11^; ^ for x(fK, Skr. ^trf^^i '^fh^ for *inmr, Skr. ,;^^i «nt<^ frr 
^444ju|^ Skr. ^THifT &c. 

Similarly ST^ and 3?^ form ^ «nd aflf in the vernaculars. "When 
the final 3f of ^ and ^ is not pronounced, these semivowels easily pass 
into f and 7 which with the previous ^ form those diphthongs. 

16. Skr. inpT god of love, Pr. »TB^ or iT^TT, H. ^. 

Skr. ^ipft night, Pr. KW*ft or ^^pft, H. P. ^f. 

Skr. ;nnT the eye, H.^, P. %or. 

Skr. >ni fear, H- P. %. 

Skr. inr victory, H. P. "Ir. 

Skr. ^nf a hundred, Pr. ?=rsT or ^nr, H. P. ^. 

Skr. ^sr^ speech, Pr. ?r3T^ or ^^TT, H. ^q*. 

The Marathi does not follow the Hindi and Panjabihere. For, ac- 
cording to the modern way of pronunciation as observed before, the 
final 3T of words not being pronounced, the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is lengthened. The 3T of the first syllable of^^ andw^ 
being thus long prevents the formation of ^j while that of IC being 
so in such words as *npT that semivowel is not reduced to f , and hence 
we have no ^. But these obstacles are set aside in the Hindi and the 
Panjabi, the tendency to form the diphthongs being strong. When 
however the Marathi was in a state of formation it retained the Pr^rit 
peculiarity and changed the syllable BT^T to tj", as in ^ for ^RPT* ^■(old) 
for >nr, ij of neuter nouns such as ^fot and rfr*^ for the 3^^ of the Prakrit 
%7^ and H^^i % and it of %?7r and it^ for the Prakrit c|r^ and inCj 
Ac. This change is due to a weakened pronunciation of ^. In modern 
times even ^ is often sounded like q*. For, in producing these two 
sounds the middle of the tongue being raised, the forepart falls lower, 
than in sounding f. When, therefore, in pronouncing ^ the middle 
is not raised sufficiently high, the sound becomes ll" and not f, because 
this requires the forepart also to be raised higher. 
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In the following instances if^ forms ^: — 
17. Skr. y^^fv white, Pr. y^^fv, H. P. i|^, M. iprvr. 

Skr. ^^f^rf^?r newly learned, Pr. <f^f%f^mM, H. ifh%ir> M. 

^if^^i or ^rwf^rar* 

Skr. if^ a dwelling, Pr. HW«r, H. «rf^", P. ^T. 

Skr. ^n^ a mouthful, Pr. 2|r^H, H. ^^ or ifN- 

Skr. Jfwsfhr butter, Pr. ^^^^. H. 5|Sft, P. l1«ft, M. tSpft from 
the Pr. 'iMtM'. 

Skr. ^irr bowing, ApHbhr. 5f^, H. ift^, P. ^Ht, M. W^. 

Skr. W^fT cutting, Pr. W^fT, H. b^^. 

Skr. mii^m a shell, Pr. ^r^r^^TTi H. P. M. ^fhfti M. ^TW^alsa. 

Skr. fmft a fellow-wife, Pr. ^ETT^, H. ^, M. ^fW- 

Skr. WITT a bee, Apabhr. if^, H. P. ^iKfi M. HhRT from another 
derivative of «PT. 

Skr. ?Enrf to deliver, Apabhr. ^cq, H. ^^nrr, P. BhrTT, M. ?9f^^. 

Here the Panjabi and the Hind! agree perfectly; but the MarAihl is 
not decided, sometimes changing the syllable tovjl' but more often, for 
the reasons given in the case of ^HT, retaining it as it is in the original, 
the If^, however, being pronounced like if^ in some cases, and ST^with 
long final ^ in others. Hindi and PanjAbi similarly treat a^ or inV 
and ITTV, and MT7 or Sfr^and 9^17, while the Marathihere completely 
parts from them. For the a^r >n these syllables is too strong a 
sound for the Marl^thi ear to pass off into the very short 9? of half a 
irltrA. Even the Hindi preserves MR unchanged in a good many 
cases, as wm for Pr. qrir, Skr. ?rPT * wind.* 

18. Wf or arnr. 

Skr. m^ foot, Pr. qrsT or qnr. H. P. ^ in ^ foot, \^ foousoldiers, 
qi^ shackles, &c. M. qri^ in qn^TC? foot-soldiers, qnif)' a step. 

Skr. 4i|im4 name of a caste, Pr. ^fnciftj', H. ^^T in %tft name of 
the characters prevalent in some parts of Northern India. 

^kr. ^rf^^a boatman, Pr. sn^HTi H. tfm by dropping 9 as H. 
osaally does and reducing sTf^M to.snTM* 

Skr. ITff^liJf a woman's family of birth, Pr. TTfW^f H« nfC. 

10. ainr or iinr. 

Skr. 411^11141 brother's wife, Pr. HmfTW, H. HNrf) M. Hmrf , 

s. ^mrf. 

Skr. ifr^^^^'fir mother's sister, Pr. 'H'jftrMf, H. ^f^, M. Tf^ffff, 
S. P. in^. 
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Skr. ^fTff under the influence of wind, mad, Pr. q rf 4><^» tt. P. 

Skr. ^^Tf a prey, a beast of chase, Pr. ^TPfW, H. ^tmt, M. HTTW. 

Skr. ^*rT a dwarf, Apabhr. ^T^, H. ^^, P. ^foff, B. q ' uft^i i. 

Skr. trfr^ tliree-qiiarters, Pr. TfafhT or ^m?T, H. ^, P. q^^rBTf. 

There are a few instances in Hindi such asi)<Hr» from Pr. STft ' to sow' 
Skr. srf%fC; 4trr * tiature,' Pr. qr^r%. Skr. IffTI^; 7??t^* son's wife,' Pr. 
JtT^, Skr. 5^^^; ^rCr 'jiame of a month/ Pr. >TftH, Skr. nvf^ Ac, 
n which MC firms »r,an'l ^TJan-l 3?^,^; but it will appear that the pre- 
vailing ru'e in that bmguage and in ihe Panjabt is to change these vowels 
and semivowels into "ijr or W- I'he Braj tlialect of Hindi is thoroughly 
consistent in this respect, having^ and 3f|r even in its grammatical termi- 
uaMons, as ^f for High. H. cfff ^^, for oK""^, qf?^ for gR*^, ^j^ for i^fff 
kc. The MarAthi agrees with these dialects perfectly only as respects 
ST + ^. and ST + T; a id the B mgali an I Oriya, if we look to the few traces 
that they have retained of tlie-^e Prakrit syllables, seem to agree with 
the Marathi. But the Gujarat! has througliont ir and sff for the 
Hindi and Paijibi H" and sf f ; md the Sindhi follows the Gujarat! a 
great way. Tiie Gnjarati and Sindhi forms of the words occurring 
in tables 14-19, are as follows : — 



H. 


0. 


S. 


ir. 


G. 


s. 


20. hr 


^ 




It 


^ 




t^RT 


^i 




# 

V 


5^ in^^rrr 




1"^ 


^ft 






^T 


^^ 


fR 


%t 




TTfT 




'Tij 


^ 


%«7 




'^nrr 


'^nfr 


^tifr [&c. 


^^ 


^^ 


*ff?? 


•^f*' 


■■^r^ 


''rNr, ^1^ 


#^(P.H)^^ 




"'^ir^ 


^TK^ &c. 




#f^ 


^fT 


^TTHPT 


v|h^ 


>i\obT 


v^ 


^^ 






mf\ 


^Rtft 


^Rtf\ 




V^ 




^^ 


ffi* 




k^ 


^ 


^ 


^^^ 


^ns 


^n^ 


k 


5t 




^T^ 


^^^ 





n. G. 

The Gnjarati h.i« n" or sfj* even in words of a foreign origin where 
the other languages have ^ or B^ ; ah 
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21. Ifr^T^^ TTfi^ ^fPT WfPT 

flWW TT^W "WW iffW 

Similarly, tUiiiigh n (ew Sauskni words cuntniiiiiik: if "iid w <'» '>cc(ir 
in GiiJAT.Ui (tictiu»Hrii'3, tlieae Jipliihuiii;s arc (•pntrnllv pronounci'd 
likeifunil air; Bsiii -^^ fufd^ 'a followorof tht; Jaiiia sect.' ^ Tor^ 
■ piimilv/ &c. Tile Gujni iili. therefore, like lliu old I'rakriU cori.biiies MW 
and vn and 9Jf and STT into ^ ntid HT. and since it did not receive the 
diphtlioiigs ^ mill sn ftum the old Ptiiknig, its Hlfihnliet really does not 
conthiu lliera. As observed bel'ure, the sjllalilesMf and sr7 dilTer 
from ^ and sft oi>ly ■>■ ^^° currents or breRili bein^ cmilted instead 
of one; in other respi'cts they are alike, b)th the vowil sounds being 
contained in the di|ihtlioii^'). Those svllnble^i ns wull as 3T^ and stT 
■hnuld, therefore, uatiirnlly pass into those dijihthongs as involving the 
least possible change. If, nutwiihstniKliiig, tNe Giijariiti people make 
q'or Mt out of them, Hud also give thnse forms to the ^ and sf^ of 
Sanskrit and fiircisn words, it must be so, because their voctl organs are 
in thin respect in the snine cuDditimi as those of thf ir IVili and Prakrit 
ancettortf. On the othcrhund, the Hindi, and euiieciatly the Draj form of 
it, presents the old Aryai; tendency ol proi omicing the dij<hthongs in 
a lomenhat enaggeralcJ form ; while the other diHlects take up a posi- 
tion between these two in this respect. 

Of the words in which an open vhwpI is clinnged to one more close 
■nd an approach tiwardi iiti assimilBtiim to a consonant is thus effected, 
the reroaciiUrs h«ve prcierTcd the fidlowirig : — 

22 Skr. (T»r>T ripe, Pr. ft* or Tif. M. f(r%, G.<n*. If. V. ^mT. 

a. i*f, B. qr^r, o. «t«t or 'n^ in qr^wr. 

8kr. H^pr^ enik-r, Pr. yjrfpfr "r W^JTrrt, M. (dial.) fira, t^^t 
M. Wimr, the rest H»rre. 

Skr. Hrt l fW forehend, Pr. pTTP* or OTTTfT, M. ftlW, S. rs^Tf. 

Skr. ^9, Pr. f^^. II. ^. P. ft^. 

Skr. K^^: a ball, Pr. %-;s|r, H.lj^T. V. t\j. M. jft^. 

Skr. inr. Pi"- T«I. M- "HT- 

Id a great many mora inatancea Vf is thus changed tn the vernacn- 
Ur«. and n ot only before U mostly the caae in the 

Prakritjs I 
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S. Skr. or Pr. M. 

23. f^frflr atale ^TUrPl*!— ^ilTTftW ... ^irfTtt. 

wflr^ a mallet 3'nC-""'fr''Tf!' .-• ^tVK- 

^ftrct dark ^^'TnT^T:— ^TT^nTT m^w^f. 

qf^fj tobe lit up ... JT^^?^— ^nSfHor IHTO^. 

Sftrn^ a topaz J^^CTir. 

f^r^t^ to forget i^^rrr-ftwrT fti^T^f. 

Rrf^a fan s^HPf flTW^r* 

f^q^a moment ^tt — W^ 

f^m forgiveness .... ^j^T— ?!T*rr 

qPrr^tomeit ^ ^r^H 'nrarff. 

Rriprr lame T^ with 9^ H^im 

f^f^a cage t^: f^irtr- 

f^f^ the pipaltree •.. PrcTFT , f^TO?. 

f^< T f^ the forehead ... «wi4 ^f4|d. 

f^f^rare fH^' ftTOT. 

H. P- Skr. or Pr. 

f^«f a moment Rw ISPT*— ^Tlt 

f^i^rf door «Rqi>5, ^'TR^-^K^nf M. Hi^ri' 

^r«j- vanity ^^' M.#*r 

flppff to count PrTSTr T^T^ M.ipf^ 

f^ or ^WT..^: ^^ft H.TT^r 

ft'^nYTT to melt PlMHHr, J|T«*H^ M.^IOT^ 

f^cTqrr to move R|«^HI, S^W^? M.fR5^ 

^^n* to cook R"tJ*«r, ^F^T^ M.n^ 

ftr^rr or f&-*rr forgive- f^nr ^nrr 

ness. 

ft^ra'a cage Rrira", r^ 6. iNr? 

iftiTSTT to eat ^HH*i 6. WfJ 

^^^orwhfn* crooked .. 5p1T ?TO-^ M. ^Hf ••• 

M. Skr. Of Pr. 

rerr (dial.) %rr— ^STT 

RrUTT as above 

fW ^'^-'T^ H. ^ 

B. Skr. 

f^nrtr as above, O. also 

^ i fj^H tortoise ^1^77 ^* "ni^^ 

iinilW^a *»•« ^^H«li M. Hffpft 
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The Sindht has ihe largest number of insUuices, and this change of 
*T to f conatitiitFs a peculiarity of thai language. The Hind! has got 
a good many, and the Pnnjub! follows it in almost all case). MarAtht 
has but a few stray iitstances, but sometimes, as in ^n4 ' to touch,' II. 
mr, Skr. ^, but Pr. %T, and ffffft, f takes the place of 3 also. The 
Gujarfttt has f^nj for ifiTH^ and fat 'an egg,' for STTV^.hut not 
many more cases. Bangali aud Oriya have also but few instances, 
and even in most ofthese, and in those of the Marilht, as well as in tlie 
Hind! f^Htr and "^fptffr, the f mny be regarded as arising from the 
influence of the neighbouring palatal consonant. The following are 
instances in which sf aud in oue case STT are changed to If :■— 
iM-H-T^oritj^, P."^^, G.1*T^, M.*^. Skr. ir»^. 

H . %fHor SriHT, M . ^^ or fitjrff, S k r. ^nv^^t Pr ,?rnrft or ftr»W!^. 

H. %T^ to bow, P. ^J^r, M. i>i^4, 8kr. ipT^, 

H. ^nn a mungoose, P. ^7^, Skr, •T^W, Pr. ^7W. 

a. irtwr to eat. p. *^«rr, M. ^hrf, G. ittj. Skr. innt. 

M. 3ir» light, Pr. siiFFH, Skr. ^TWiw. 

M, ^ cowdung, G. btt, Skr- ^nRT instr. sing, 

M tvSf to keep, Skr. ?tnTT, Pr- ?TTT. 

G- Vnr^ ■(> tell, ^^ to endure, cfj to dwell, Ac, before f fol- 
lowed by IT, for mv, Hf, &c. 

But even here the 7 of the .\f nrntht $1^, ^, 9n^, and 3%r, as 
of the Hindi ^tpTT may be attributed to the influence of the preceding 
palaul. 

In ihe Prakrits there are two instances of the change of Sf to t, vit, 
5* and ^^3it for Skr. ^wr ' fierce' and Qlf^TW ' plucked out.' The 
latter we have in the vernaculars in the form of t^ M. G., w^ S. 
'deficiency,' (sfr H.,l!frT M. 'blemish,' and ^Tof or ^r^JM. ^^j H., 
^SJG. to "pluck out; or ^zj G. 'to be deficient.' The Bangili 
changes «T to v in a good many cases as : — 

B. 8kr. or Pr. M. Or U. 

25.fgT turmeric fl5tT-ffTfT ?3f M. 

•n^fire sifti-MTtt aim M. 

m^ Brahman *lWl-*«f1 W^ M. 

g«rt to pUce Wllfl-SIW^ ^T^ M- 

f^n the nlit vfv^-finrtt w^wii. trrftor 

1 fWTa pnmLi^— ^^ 'ft'STH. 



' *^ ^i!':*.L.i#rr :s ^sra 



i.vf ▼^:#»rr» .iir ^niisk.T ir ':ie «isfpr 
iUW T *ft II .^e •n»Intvn«r "•niris : — 
Jrt 3 ^ :iprr. *ct ^^.^if V H. 

B ^=^ I 'ACS. ^kr. -^J^lf^ zr jf^Fvr K. 

Tr. 1.4 T ▼:it»*:ni»r rV W ii^'Wris i eiineczracc -if 'ie IhajjilL Bat 

r *-:irj« Vii* Bji.isU! L»nxi.iT». Ti:r - ti -r-: acmiee cae iinw ill iru all 
''jk.v^ %A \ KC'.r: i.-.i ^.r-y^i sjf .:Jca ihar m :zk Kirgi^h waffd^«#. I hive 
^%H^r7^:i v^*'.*''^ tbir. tl't ugL-cLigfrg :r v-iveis ;o amaooaats wiekt be 
<fef?^n*>yi "'*T r^rr-,-v' -*;r \c^. znumazi c-t lie breaik bj aa apvaid mn caient 
of •/'"♦': 'j/^vx^ ;^<^'' tL«* ^4Li.::a1 pcsid^/::. crbj rjuadza^ ihefipiL Whidi 
f,: r'.fi^tfr rr.vi-»-» It ff:4or.ed zrt. tiepec*!* -ra ike p«?CTxliar vocal tcndracin 
of X i^AyJ:. Th .i ::?.<:.-, to chAr 2»? 5T to r or l" » a pecmliaiitjof the Sin- 
rih!, th^ Wr«ji'#I, 2uri the HL-itil and to ihoit ^ aod Y of tbe BaagaK. 
Tb^ foiloifinz Prkkr'it i-tctacc^s of the asam3ationof tke diffrrent 
r^/w^I« of a won! h^Te coxe do^rn to the Tcmacnlars : — 

27, M. O. P. 5|aj a creep-r, H- P. %?Y, Pr. %?ft, Skr. iHf. S. ^R*. 
/V, Tift, 

M ^;9y a stjprarcane, H. 9^9, Pr. 9^, Skr. f^. H. has for also, 
ari/J P. f^i'r. 

II. P. H, ^ a hed, M. G. ^, Pr. #wff, Skr. irc^. 
M. fir#, S. firfr pepper, Pr. fif^Br, Skr. irf^^iT. 
M, %fn«f to give OTcr, assign, Pr. Sftcq-, Skr. sn". 
Tht'jt: arc a few modern instances as in 

28, K. llfflT a buffalo, Pr. iffir^. 

11. f> Mt A tamarind tree, Skr. Sff^^ft f. 

II. P. >^»»l(>od, Pr. fTT^, Skr.fJipffr. 

If. "JH^a glow-worm, Pr. ^fff^pr? Skr. ^^TlRlfiJ.^' 

n. Wt^siy aukniice, Pr. fifT^^^^, Skr. f?K^ in f^jTT^:, f^mn &e. 

P. ^W or ^ips^ a finger, Skr. BT^rf^. 

KxHinplcM of the change of M to f or q" under the influence of a 
pHlaial cunionaiit have been given in Table 24. 
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Of the words in which one of two similar vowels is made dissimilar 
or (!haiiged to 3T in the Pnikrits the Ternaculnrs have preserved the 
ffdiowing : — 

29. Skr. Rr*ftRr. Pr., &c., as in Table 8. 

Skr. RtTf^f^HL loose, Pr. ^fd^ or R|f2«i. M. ^T^o5 in the sense ot 
•loose of hand' or • liberal/ 11. H. 0. i\PST, S. firtr or rd, O ifj 
In these the first sylUble ?Ef is elided. 

Skr. irftff^ myrobalan, Pr. ^rsf. M. ^^Vl', S. f(f?. 

Skr. 4|3»2-: a crown, Pr. TJTf, H. 4tWt (i. 4lT. 

Skr.,^fT: a bud, Pr. H^t^, P. ^fr^ in J^r^HI to bud. 

Sindhi has f^R^ j) also for f^fir^ in which the last two consonants 
have interchanged ])Iace8, and 9^ is changed to ^. 

Modern instances of this change are: — 

30. M. ^RfHc a rat, G. ^^, II. B. O. fi^, Skr. ^^JF- 
II. B. ^{^ nipple, Skr. ^[5^^. 

n. itj, ^ orifr^whent, P. Itg?, O. tr^, M. iT^orit^, 15. 1J^, (>. 
1fT> Skr. 7ft>25* 

P. ^a kind of fish, for O^j Skr. ^ftr?r. 

G.jpr?' ft crown, S. *JNii or 'jfi:?^, P. J^RT, M. JJT, Skr.^^. 

H. TfT^T nn auspicious time, ^kr. .g^* 

P. G. ^iw family, Skr.jTji^. 

P. «rttf^ priest, Skr. jflT^rT. 

n. Vft^foryft^H sou's wife, Pr. ^Tf^Sf* Skr. 3^n^i« 

H. ^T^. Pr. ^JtT, Skr. ^J^. 

H. P. J?:?!!! ft»i ancestor, Skr.^^rq". 

M. ,gw?SI7> Skr. jC5<^. 

II. P. ir^, from iry^^nr, Pr. ir^^rr^H ? Skr. iTOT^rftfT. 

Here, as well as in the Prakrits, one of the two similar vowels is 
ofteoer changed to sr tlian to f or 7. 

In the Prakrits, vou will remember, there are a few instances in which 
the Towelfl of the different syllables composing a won! exchange places, 
er the close vowel of one is transferred to another. Of these the M. 
has fk'^ 'scorpion,* II. and P. f^'^i S. pnr. J^"*! 1^. «»<! <^. NT5T. 
There are a good many more modern instances: — 

31. H. 9|%97r alone, Pr. fi^l^H. 
H. Jmrft a finger, Skr. ^fij^. 

H . P. ift?f death, from aueh a Pr. form as ^y^, Skr. gTj; the ^ being 
transferred to the prrceding syllable forms \(\ with H; G. 'fPT- 
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H. ^ slowly, from Pr. frg, Skr. PS^; and P. qfhTT bitter, from 
Pr. ^Frf3T> Skr. ^rpff. 

H. M. S. fff , G. P. ^, Skr. fipj, the f transferred to the second 
syllable being dropped in virtue of a general law to be presently noticed 
in the vernaculars. 

H. G. ^ mustache, S. RS", P.,J^Eg-, B. O. Ht^, Pr. ITE^, Skr. ^ifw. 

W. i^ff a deer, Skr. fRt^. 

H. ^vy, B. O. RrvT a hole made in a wall by a thief, Skr. ^f^. 

G. %^ the waist, Skr. cRft". 

^' fli^2 to distribute food, from Skr. qftt^T- 

G. ^T^ sister's husband, ^ fr %5r sister, Pr. ^TTfl", and ^ft for irf 
Skr. qf^. 

B. ^ a dart, from Skr. TfTF^, the % arising from the softening of 
^ being transferred to ^. 

P. ^ above, Skr. ^^rft. 

M. b^Htq? a cavity made by joining the hands, from the word 
stjofi' existing in old Marathi and Brgpft" existing in H. made up on 
the analogy of the Skr. oTjpf^. 

M. f^rm green, from Skr. ^ft^r or ^Rrfch . 

M. «%^ a beak, M. (dial.) and B. ^f^, Skr. ^f^. 

Of the Prakrit words with a syllable lengthened or shortened 
through the influence of an accent of some sort, the vernaculars have 
preserved a few words. Thus : — 

32. M. qfT^ the 1st day of the moon's increase, Pr. <n^^» Skr. 
? R t? ^ » H. has the form with short q*, T^^. 

M. mftm hke. Pr.>f|R-t^ or ?grrft?R5ft? Skr. ^ff^: 

M. f^<rm a buifalc) used for ploughing, Pr. ff^sff ; H, P. firft one 
who ploughs, Pr. ^rf^^Mt, Skr ^|ff5«fi':. 

H. Jjff^ deep, Pr. n^. Skr. ipiffK- 

G. jr^, n. ^qK or ^3T?[, Pr. ^Hff, Skr. JHR. 

In modern vernacular pronunciation there is a law of accentuation 
which has produced important results. The penultimate syllable of a 
word is in all our dialects pronounced with a stress, the tendency of 
which is to lengthen that syllable and drop the final vowel. In 
most of them this tendency has worked itself out thoroughly. The 
preceding vowel, however, is not always written long, but still the 
long or at least the emphasized pronunciation does exist. I have 
already given instances* in which while the final ^ is silent or dropped, 

• See p. 138. 
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the f or ^ of the preceding syllable is lengthened, and have shown 
that when that syllahle has 9T, it also is pronounced long, though not 
changed to 9^. The tinal f or 7 of Sanskrit words recently importeil 
into the languages have been dropped in virtue of this law of accentua- 
lion. Thus : — 
33. M. II. G. q^rl method, mode, Skr. q^|[^. 

M. 11. G. F. ipf condition, Skr. irftf. 

M. G. f^'TO', H. P. f^^^ misery, Skr. f%«lf%. 

M. II. V, G. B. ^hf manner, Skr. ^Jftf. 

M. H. G. P. B. inw species, caste, Skr. HTlft'. 

M. U. ^. H. G. P. ^fTw «^Rtne, Skr. 2|ftf%. 

M. H. p. G. nff a heap, Skr. nftl. 

M. H. P 3tjj>^ injury, annoyance, Skr. 4i|rf^. 

M. H. P. G. ;ft?r morality, Skr. «ftf^. 

H. P. ^R^ a poet, Skr. ^if^, 

M. G. ^CTt H. P. i^f a thing, Skr. ^1^. 

II. P. fTi^ a good man, Skr. W!^» 

M. 0. II. P. tp^ honey, Skr. iw. 

Bangali and Oriya authors hardly represent the proper vernacular 
pronunciation. Such words as the above, therefitre, do not occur, but 
probably they do exist. In Sindhi, however, here as well as in other 
instances to be given, the tendency of this law of accentuation is but 
partially realized, and such of the above words as exist in that language 
preserve their Sanskrit endings; a«< fj^ or ClftT* "Tlfit, ^tftf &c. Not 
only does this law characterise tlie vernacular speech of the day, but 
it must have been in operation for centuries, since the old PrAkrit 
words which like the above have not recently b?en imported but have 
descended to the modern languages from the spoken dialects of ancient 
times, have also been similarly changed. Thus : — 
34. M. B. ^. H. G. B. }^, P.^«T,0. hNi hunger, Pr. 5f^^yr, 

M. H. P. G. ilhr, B. O. S. ftw tongue, Pr. hf^m, Skr. nffT. 
H. P. #w. M. Q. %w, S. %W-4Nir « bed, Pr. %«rT. Skr. ^nv. 

M. Tftm, H. a 4tw> p. Pnm « 4Nr. b. o. ^r^aims Pr. p^^^, 

M.«V,^iii^^ V *' ifanele- 



^ 



X. 



1ft 
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H. P. 5^, S. ItT, G. frpT ft sigii, Pr. W^y Skr. ?f|rr. 

II- S. m^, B. ^rrf or ^ett^, O. ^^ wish, longing, Pr. ^f^, Skr. ^f;^. 

M. G. >J5^, II. y^y S. ^, B. O. y^ dusr, Pr. ^f^, Skr. ^. 

M. 11. G. 8?nr, P. MHT or B?nrT> B. SYrn^r. S. %nf^ (ire, Pr. v^uft 
or stfripft, Skr. atfir. 

M. H. ^ sijrht, Pr. f^, Skr. jfr. 

M. ^fipT or Vr, P. ^. II. ^rf^, W1J3T, or i^r, G. %«r, S. %«r or %5, 
B.ijlpr sister, Pr. ^TT^, Skr. HpHh 

M. i#^, II. ^, G."^, P.lf^ or %^, S. ij]^ a bufialo, Pr. nf^, 

Skr. Hft^. 

II. p. :sFt^> G. ^[H^, M. ^^, S. ^^ a side of tbe iibcloinen, Pr. 
^fSRif, Skr. 5rf«r. 

H. P. |5T, G. ^T night, Pr. K^off, Skr. onfr. 

M. ^rW, H. ^ahr. G. ^t^ n feUow wife, Pr. ^^tfl; Skr. Wmt^ 

M, ?grT, H. ^IPT a mine, Pr. ^tTT, Skr. JSl^. 

M. H. P. G. B. O. ^Tff, & ^Tf^ night, Pr. T*. Skr. trf^. 

M. G. P. %?T, H. P. ^, S. ^ a creeping plant, Pr. %|St, Skr. ^. 

H. ^ira, P. ^TW, M. G. ^rr^> S. Hg mother-in-law, Pr. ^f^, Skr.«i|^. 

M. G. ^tlT. P. ftlir, S. ftW lightning. Pr. ft^, Skr. ft^. 

M. ii^, H. ^FTO or f^, P. ir^^g-, Pr. T*^, Skr. f^. 

H. G. 3Tn?r, P. BT^RJr, S. arR^r, B. O. arrfe the eye, Pr. arf%^ 
Skr. siflr. 

M, G. B. O. fTT, H. fTT, fj. or ^, P. fj or ^^ 8. f^ or fift, 
Pr. 3?^, Skr. a?^. 

M. f'rfH, H. G. ^n#T, Pr. ffi^rft, Skr, fff^fpfl'^ 

Here also the Sindhi preserves the old endings in some eases, and* 
has dropped them in others. In this manner, the final ^, f , f", ^ and 
^ of Sanskrit and Prakrit nouns have been dropped in the vernaculars 
or changed to a silent 3T. Final a|t is similarly treated. Even in the 
Apabhramsa period this rule of accentuation must have prevaileeK 
since the ending vowels are similarly shortened in a good many caaes. 
You will remember that the Prakrit ajt of the nominative singular of 
masculine nouin is mostly shortened to 7 in that dialect, and some- 
times altogether dropped. The modern vernaeulavs have thus got a 
great many masculiue nouns ending in the silent 9T, such as flHT or 
^ru *hand,' gfjTf • ear,' ^ * tooth,' ^ • bold,' <rr * the Bunyan Iree,' 
&c. But as before tl>e Sindhi has in all these cases preserved the 9; 
as ^, ^^y ^, J#^, i|J, &c. When the final vowel is preceded by 
another and not by a consonant as in these words and the othtn 
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in the above lists, tlint other vowel being accented by onr rule shows a 
tendency to become long, and the original unaccented final being 
dropped, the accented vowel becomes final. Thus: — 

35. Skr. iJH%r?»r*l « pearl, Pr. irtf^nt. M. 'iWf, O. S. P. H. ifhft. 

Skr. qpftlT? water, Pr. qrf^a*. M. G. qpff, II. qpft. 

Skr. ^ifirWa flowering bush, Pr.-^W, M. lI.G.lJfJ'ormf, Il.i|i|ft. 

Skr. Mff)i^ | a mare, Pr. ^ftfTSTT. M. G. II. P. «ftlft. 

Skr. fnf?^ a garment, Pr. ^^rrfT^* M. G. H. ^mft. 

Skr. ^f^^iT earth, Pr. TfrnTr* HfrW, or pT^BTTf M. in#r, H. ^^ 
fts in Table 4, all ending in f . 

Skr. (Vli^ff^di: a seller of betelnut, Pr. and Ap. fPWt^THf- ^, M. 

«wrrfr, G. Wsft, 11. t^u^. 

Skr. M?7«ir: a seller of oil, Pr. and Ap. %f^Bf)r-7, M. %rty. 

Skr. fif^ir^: a peasant, Pr. fTP^Hf, Ap. WJf^, H. fff^, S. fffl-. 

Skr. sfTfr^: a barber, Pr. and Ap. t^t^ts^-^ or 5npTO>-T, M. TfT^, 
Skr. ^rf^HT: a scorpion, Pr. ^T^Bft* Ap. [^^4, M. ft^, H. p. 

ft^, s. i%5, B. o. fror. 

Skr. xr^: ordure, Pr. jvf, ^, M. 11. G. it, 

Skr. JiT^, Pr. ^, M . l^. 

Skr. j^ a louse, Pr. rfpTT, H. P. O. iff, M. 37. 

Skr. ^rrf^^ an enclosure, Pr. ^rfTBTT or ?nflrw» M. G. H. ^|^, 

Skr. Hft^ a roll of betel leaf. <fec., Pr. ^ffirBTT. M. f%^, G. f»r^. 
H. ^pft. ^ 

Skr. gf^nir: a tailor, Pr. gf^^, A p. i^jf^d, U. mft. 
Skr. Hi^rm a fly, Pr. jrf^S^TT or «rf^^f9Tr> M. m^rfl', G. II. iff^, 

Skr. ifK: life, Pr. iftaff. Ap. ift^, H. ift. 

Skr. wHIfn^ blood, Pr. (^9?, G. r^f^, II. P. ?5ff^. 

Skr. "WhNtT a leech, Pr. inTTHT* M. iToJ, H. "srw, G. irot. 

Skr. ^TQ^ *and, Pr. ^fJBTT. M. G. ^t?^, II. wpj- 

Skr. f^^:i »ff^^» antl %irf^: as in Tables 3 and 4. 

Thus then the Sanskrit and Prakrit penultimate vowels become 
final in the vernaculars, and being originally accented in consequence 
of the law we have been considering, retain that accent in most cases, 
and are thus lengthened. When the penultimate happens to be 3? it is 
Ifflhfinrd to srr as in the following : — 

EHur. rW: * horse, Pr. ^^THf, Ap. #?7» M. II. P. B. O. qnrr. 
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Skr. «nT^: mercury, Pr. tn^afr, Ap. qrc^t M. H. P. B. O. ^j^j. 
Skr. arrHt^^K: a kind of inyrobalan, Pr. ^TT'nTBJi'i Ap. Sfl^fS^, M. 
sn^ToCT, H. P. W^rTT or BTPH^. 

Skr. ^rr^frngFT: hog-plum, BT^iTT^Hlr? Pr., Ap. arv^FfT* M. BiRrvr. 

H. st^rrsT. 

Skr. f«r>ft?f«vr: beleric myrobalan, Pr. ^j%7^, Ap. W^T^f M. if^f, 
H. P. ^^. 
Skr. 5^5fr*l[^a volume, Pr. 'ftnnit. Ap. «ff^lT^, H. P. itm* 
Skr. ch"deh ; a thorn, Pr. cfpr^ait, Ap. ch^d^, M. H. B. ^iRf. 
Skr. iftr^SfT: a ball, Pr. %<^3Tri Ap. ifttW, M. P. iftm, H. B. ?fNr. 
Skr. ^^THT^F: brother-in-law, Pr. ^(7^, Ap. ^WS, M. P. ^|q&|, H. 

Skr. ^W^: a lamp, Pr. ih^, Ap. iff^T, M. ^r^, P. ^t^, H. ffirr, 

B. ?ft^. 

Skr. H4 ^ ^ : a bedstead, Pr, ^^^, A p. i)^f7, M. m^. 

Skr. JT^5ir*t head, Pr. irnfat, M. (Goan., Mai., and Chit.) ijnit; 
Pr. JPtrBft, Ap. JWT^, by a change of gender, M. H. B. ^l^T» P. ^^m. 

Skr. «fr?«F^ a wristlet, Pr. ^FTTST, M. (Goan., Mai., and Chit.) 3|f^. 

Skr. efOdcH i a worm, Pr. SfftT^ff, Ap. ^t77> M. f^T^, H. P. ^ff^TT, 
B. eiftTTi and the other words given in Table 6. 

It may be urged that in modern pronunciation when the penultimate 
IT is accented, it does not become BTT even though pronounced long, as 
observed before.* How is it then that it becomes 8ff here ? In 
modern times several new modes of pronunciation have arisen, but as 
regards the matter in hand, to lengthen 3? into 3|T was the old process. 
And often when the old processes have disappeared from what is con- 
sidered the standard form of a language, they are found preserved in 
some dialect of that languHge. Thus, while in the standard Marathi 
the penultimate BT is simply pronounced long, it becomes STT in the 
Goanese and Malvaiu dialects. 

Thus— 

Sfc. M. M/Jl. Goan. 

37. qiciob a garment. q r f T| b& '. 

^rr? cloth, ^ r HK . 

^f^ hereditary property, ^rTpf. 

'41 ti^ careful preservation. inrPT* 

vJt?R: a garment. ^JtrTT^. 

?5n5^ a rock. ^JT^TT. 

• Supra, p. 138. 
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In this manner then the penultimate ar in consequence of the accent 
became l?r> and the final ^ and ar of Bt heing dropped, itself became 
final, and has preserved its accent. 

An unaccented 3Tf ^TT, or T is, you will have observed from the 
above instances, dropped after a close or dissimilar vowel. For. if pre- 
served, its effect would be to change the preceding close vowel to the 
corresponding semivowel. But being accented that vowel resists the 
influence and in its turn overpowers the unaccented and ccmsequently 
weak vowel. But when it is possible to combine both into one sound 
the final is sometitnes not dropped. Thus the H and ^ in the above 
examples are combined into Bit in the Gujarat!, the Sindhi, and the 
Goaneso, MAlvani, and Chitprivni dialects of the Marathi, and the 
MarvAri, Mewjiri, Kumaoni, and Garhavali dialects of the Hindi; and 
we have tfrtt, Tift. MTTOlT or BTT^J^ff . BTT^irtf %fTt, ^TT^T, 4|1q&)> WSPT 
ft^t ^Wti and fofii). When BT follows another BT, the former, you 
will remember, is generally changed to a light Jf in the Prakrits. 
Those dialects tolerated a hiatus when one or both of the vowels were 
close. But BT or BTT followed by BT or B^f require two complete 
openings of the mouth which could not be borne, and hence a close 
sound ^ was interposed. Thus Jptnt and ^TTBt in the above becanie* 
irnnf ^^^ ^>f 4» And the Jf being almost as light as the vowel f 
and being unaccented, is dropped in the Mnlvant and the other 
dialects; but in the standard Marathi, as formerly observed, the Bf 
and ^ are combined into ^, and so we have HPT and ^T?". In the 
Apahhramsa, you will remember, the masculine termination ^is tians- 
ferred by analogy to neuter nouns, and Ileinachandra tells us that 
neuter nouns having a gpf nt the end do not drop their nasal termina- 
tion. Thus, wc have HWy ^ and ^i4 from which by combination 
we have the Gujarati itt^ and ^r][- Here the nasal sound gives a 
sort of fixity to the vowel, and hence it does not past into iff as in the 
case of masculine nouns, but absorbs the pneeding IT- The ij^, if, 
and ^ thus formed are accented like J haiyj f**'^ ^•'^eiiUiie nouns in 
the MarAthi and others, since thsT. iiP'^^ -'liBV « ' ^te. 

Similarly, final ui 
slurred over and the least 
of which it sounds like IIk 
thong with the preced* h - 

38. M. ^orf^a'^ 

M. 9f or fni it BN 
18 




r'l 
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M. (Mai. and Chit.) ^f or ^rar, H. sff, S. ^f, Vr.^i, Skr. sf^t- 
M. ^^f or 7t name of a caste, Pr. %«rrTT» Skr. #;TrTt%- 
H. ^fsfrf sister's husband, Pr. ^TTtI-^, Skr. HPl*flMRi « 
Sometimes the final vowel f absorbs the preceding BT, as in G- 
i|%^ for <<^Hif[» M. d«rtt, and M. ^55^ for Pr. fJT^, Skr. fi^qtlt- 

You will have seen that the Sanskrit nouns composed of three or more 
syllables given in Table 36 with B? for their penultimate vowel and 2|| 
or any other similar syllable ending in BT for the final, have dropped 
one syllable and become nouns ending in an* in Marithi, Hind}, Pan- 
jabi, and Bangali, and in Oriy^ also in some cases, and in Ht in Gujaratt, 
Sindhi, and the dialects of the Mar&tht and Hindi spoken of above« 
Such of them as are neuter have acquired the ending if or 9|t in 
Marathi and ^ in Gujarati. ' But these are not the only nouns with a 
final 3Tr and sfi' and q*, B^ and ^ in these languages. There are a good 
many more, both substantives and adjectives, which have these 
endings. In the Brajbhasha also a great many adjectives, nominal 
and verbal, end in off or B^, The Sanskrit words from which they 
are derived are not composed of three syllables, with gR" or another 
syllable like it preceded by an BT, as the final. Thus the substantives 
H. M. %f^ * a disciple,' ^^r ' a parcel,' SFTfT * a decoction,' adjectives, 
H. fflfsn", M. praJT * blue,' H. ^fh^, M. P\^3S\ * yellow,' and past 
participles, H. ^nn* 'gone,' 3^ *dead,' M. it^'n', ^^* &c, and the 
corresponding Gujarati, 'tt^» 5^; cirrif» ^toCT. 'ftsff* T^fr and 3^ are 
derived from the Sanskrit ^:, 33 :, ^TPTn sftt^:, ^IrP^:, &c. Similarly 
such neuter nouns as M. %a^ (dial. %5CT)j G. %^, M. i^fl^ (dial. 
^Frt)> G. ^#, are derived from the Skr. SfT^r^ and g^^. How then 
did they get their BfT and ^ and B^, if and gj ? A great many nouns 
in our languages end in BT, which has now become silent ; and these, as 
I have explained, are derived from the Sanskrit nouns endingin BT, the 
nominative termination Bft being, because it was unaccented, at first 
reduced to ^, and afterwards dropped in most of them, but preserved 
in Sindhi. By that same law of accentuation which brought about 
the elision of this Bfj", we have seen, that nouns ending in cR" or such 
other syllable preceded by bt come to have BTT-Bff and if- btt-^ for 
their final. By an obvious inference, therefore, those other substan- 
tives and adjectives also must have got cff : or ^ni, in the Prakrits 
and the Apabhraihsa in the forms of Bft or Bt and ^ or ^, though 
in Sanskrit they do not possess them. The suffix ^ though actually 
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found in certain words only in Sanskrit, roust have been largely 
used in the spoken language of ancient times, since PAnini and his 
expositors allow of its being appended to all nouns and even verbs and 
participles, to indicate littleness,'*' conteinpt,t tenderness, t the state of 
beiug unknown, § resemblance or copy,|| and a species^ founded on some 
of these particularities. Words formed by the addition of such a suffix 
in such senses cannot, of course, be much used in literary works. They 
are adapted for colloquial purposes, such as our Maratht rRTf for Rama 
and iff^ for Govinda are. Accordingly in the Prakrits and Apabhramsay 
which were derived from the spoken languages, we find the practice of 
adding the suffix to be very common. Thus in the fourth act of the 
Vikramorvasi we have frT;5Bt fort ftg y^, ftrf^nff^T for ftqp^^T^r. ^WWt 
foryp^raF^, ^STTT^ forj^^:, MFRTBTt for BTI^nnVi"-* MftHtll^ for 
iftf^n^:, tfiUHM for t^HH^ * j>^tt^^M ^or JT^^fhF^^^^^, ^JPT^WT 
for HTT^RT:, T^^TTT^M^ for HiiK^ I ^ » ^^^ for ffhr^:, T^^^ for 
in|7f^: and many others. So also in Hemacliandra*s quotations 
from Apabhrarosa works, we have MrSSJH^ for ^fl?T^:, f^rf^TH^TTT^ 
for nfs)4|4til<«h:, sfjr^fWfSTfT for >3{ri1^Pd<li^r> F^f^ for fS^:, TSTf^ 
for ^m^^H'^P^ for^?!*:, &c. 

Now the question is, why is it that certain nouns only which have 
lir and aft or Mr, f( and ^ in our vernaculars had ^ appended to them 
in the Prakrits and not others T The suffix was used only where some 
additional sense was intended to be expressed. Hence there were 
some words to which it was not appended at all, and of those to 
which it was two forms existed, of which the one augmented had an 
augmented sense. And in our modern dialects a good many words 
have these two forms, and of these that with Mf conveys an additional 
lense, such as is attributed to ^ by the Sanskrit grammarians. 
Thus fPT in Marathf expresses a * tooth,' but ^hfT ff copy of the animal 
toothy that is, 'the tooth ' of such an instrument as a saw ; %B[f signifies 
• onion*' * agreement,' but ^o5T expresses a certain union, viz. a concourse 
of people in a fair or on some festive occasion ; ^^Jq^ signifies *the elbow,' 
bat l^hrrr ony corner, resembling that made by the elbow ; ^ means 
'a string,' generally, but ftCT s. particular stringy that is, * thread,' 



• PAn. V. 3, 85-86 ; v. 4, 4 
t PAn. V. 3, 74-75. 
X PAn. V. 3, 76-77. § PAn. v. 3, 73. 
PAn. V. 8, 9t$-97. 1 PAn. v. 8, 76, 87, 97. 
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used for sewing ; qTT denotes generally * a strip,' and thence the piec 
fwh)i u^ed for sitting on; but f{t^ aalab of stone used for pounding 
spices; <lihr signifies *a noose/ generallj, hot qjRfT a mare for 
birds or beast, and also ' a oatcK for fastening anything. In the Hiudi* 
Panjabi andGujarAti ^[^ or ^Rf means a bambu^ as does WTQ in Sindbi ; 
but in Marathi ^hlT means * a bambu used ss a rafter* and Ihence a 
rader generally, &c. In Maratht and Hindi «rnf signifies 'foetus' or 
' womb/ but TTHT the internal spadix orfruit-reeeptaele of the plantain- 
tree or the core or heart of anything. The Panjabi ir^r and iTOTT i^lso 
mean ' the womb' and the heart or Gore of anything respectively. Thoa 
then e|r was appended to a word in the Prakfits to denote some additional 
sense ; and both the augmented and unaugmented formt of it were in 
use ; and these in some cases have descended to the vernaculars. But in 
the course of time, in consequence of the frequent use of the augmented 
forms, the things expressed by the unaugmented words came to be 
thought of with the additional property to denote which the ^ was in 
the first instance affixed. Hence the forms without dg went out of use* 
and gradually those with it lost the additional sense. It was not pos- 
sible to preserve this sense except by a comparison with the signification 
of the unaugmented forms. But as these disappeared, the compsrison 
was impossible. And in some cases the additional seuK was so slight, 
that in the course of time it gradually dropped away, though the two 
fbrms of the word did exist. Thus we have in Marathi ^ or ^ff 
* fragments,' ^ or l^T ' circumference,' ?5|f^ or ^ft^ • the shoulder/ 
Wfr or iftrr ' a pair,' ^ or ^^ ' chaff,' and others ; but there is no 
perceptible difference in the sense of the two forms, though in the last 
three cases usage has restricted one of them to one state of things and 
the other to another. So also one of our dialects has the augmented 
form, and another the original, the sense being the same. Thus : — 

39. B. irr» H. P. wrr large or great. 

M. ^hs^i H. P. ^S^, B. T^iim a play. 

H. ^flWf, B. TTf^t O. ^IfW right hand. 

M. ^m. M. (dial.) m^t, G. ?SPT, H. P. ?5f*T or ^hfr, B. ijhrr, O- 
?^ a piiUr. 

B. aiPT, H. MPT or a^p^, P. i*^, M. an^, 6. 9mt the 

mango tree. 

P. W^9 H. B. lifS", M. iiniT a fish. 
B. HTH, H. P« M. «pir good. 
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It thus apponrs that originally the siii!it cff was not necesfiarily 
appUed to any nouns, hut optionnlly to such as admitted of the acidi- 
tional signification. This additional signification has been preserved in 
■ome eases, but lost in others. 

\oii will now have seen that the Sanskrit and Prakrit finnl vowels 
havingt for the most part, been dropped J>y the influence of the accent, 
the iinal BTT, W, j", f , 37. ^i Tt «"d BTf that we have now got were 
originally penultimates or have arisen from h combination of the penul- 
timate and iinal. The accent which originally fell on the penultimate 
falls now in consequence of this change on these new finals. Thus, these 
two accents, that on the penultimate i^hen a word cuds in the silent Hi 
and that on the new final, are now to be met with in the vernaculars. 
The first may be called the original accent, and the second derivative. 
The Marath! is of all our dialects the most sensitive to them, and 
shortens all the other vowels of the word in order to thr<*w the whole 
force of utterance on the accented syllable. The Sanskrit JH? f <y 
*mnurning,*^ff;r*"ew,''ft?nT*hrass,'and the Sanskrit and Prakrii ifN^ 
(from ifhr^: or lfl'^5^) are pronounced as gH^, ^^, rffP^, Hnf^^. 
Ac, with the penultimate 3T long and the first vowel short. In this 
way, in a word composed of three syllables with the final 3? silent, the 
first sylUble must be short in Maruthi. When a word is composed of 
more than three syllables, the BT of the nntepenullimate is elided, as in 
HT^^, fTfm^, pronounced as M=f ^*T, ^TfTTjT^, &c. 

Similarly, when a word ends in the accented arr nnd the other 
▼owels, the preceding vowels are shortened as in the following : — 

40. Hh^Bh Skr. ^n^^:? Pr. gftTMti and the others in Table 6. 
Also ^^and,yHr which without the BTf are ^ and jpT (see p. 169), 
ftrUt "^ and such others occurring in Table 35. 

f^tt a step in the scale of descent, a generation, Skr. (f^^^TT. 

'^ff gambling by means of dice, Skr. f^T«fr* (by change of gender). 

Prsr-S^-S^ blue, Skr. ;ft?T5F •*R'y^. 

ft^WT-ft-a5t yellow, Skr. 4)rfnT^:-4r-ffy^. 

When together with the accented final a word is composed of three 
or more syllables, or more generally, when the accented syllable is pre- 
ceded by two others or more, the 3? of that which immediately precedes 
if silent or elided, as in the case of BT^^^ above, and any other vowel 
in its place is shortened and sometimes dropped. The other vowels 
are alio pronounced short. Thus : — 
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41. ^fNr imper. %id ^^T^ inf, to learn, pronounced as 
per, sing, the origi- f^RS^. 

nal form of the root. 

'P" 5^ inf, 'to ask'... ^^^T- 

^K^ ^^Rit pres, part *he is 

angry' ^:^pt. 

^fhr fij^Wr P(^8t part^ 

* touched' HlftTT. 

^f^?r has similarly f^r^ 'to sew,' inj, ^J^fff *he sews,' %^r 
' sown.* 

qr^ * do,' pres, imrt. unaugmented «||^, augmented ^iftfit or S|f^ 
pronounced as gR^rf!'. 

So also B^^.^ch: is Wt^, and »^^^:, mH^\ the penultimate ^ 
being dropped. 

When the final is unaccented, it is the penultimate that is emphasized, 
but when it is accented, the penultimate is slurred over. Thus the 
accentuation of the penultimate leads to the elision of the final vowel, 
and the accentuation of the Hual brings about an elision or shortening 
of the penultimate. 

In Hindi also the accent leads to the elision of the 3? of the previous 
syllable when more than one precede the accented syllable. Thus ;nr- 
Z^ * a cosmetic,' is pronounced as ^TJT, ^JJ^jm^T as ^4<l4^, ^^cRT, in/, 

* to rub the body with a cosmetic,* as T^TSff, ^<«fr as ch^^f i. The Braj 
present participle ?fi^ is pronounced as ^ft^ since one syllable only 
precedes the accented penultimate ; but the Hindi eK^rTT is ^4<H as two 
syllables precede the accented rlf. The accent leads to the shortening 
of the preceding vowels in some cases. Thusif^r^rnT * a cowherd,' and 
MTflH * the lower regions,' are sometimes pronounced and written as 
ijM I r^ and MHM; so does a^ff^^ become BT^Nt. In such words as ^rm 

* produce,* ^^THET * respiration,' and v!«4i^. ' a cosmetic,' from the Pr. 
grcTW. ^Wra", «Dd T^il^or, Skr. sl?M*j, 7^|rm, and Tf^, it prevents 
the lengthening of the initial 7, as by the general rule it should be long, 
since one member of the following double consonant is dropped. The 
derived accent also shortens the preceding vowels in such instances 
as the following : — 

42. H. apn southern, Pr. ^f^afl', Skr. ^f^TTeVT^ 
H. ft^ a lamp, Pr. ^f^BTT, Skr. ^7: 

H. ^^TT gambhng, Pr. 1(B^, Skr. ij^fcfT: (by a change of gender). 
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H. WT^THT foremost, the first part of which is STHT, from Pr. H'Tf 
Skr. MIT. 

H. arnfT one's own tTTq* from Pr. BTOf, Skr. 

H. f^TffT together ff^. 

H. I^rcr walked, ft^ drunk, %«n' sewn, g^ff touched, past parti- 
ciples of qft^'TT, 'frrr, ^ftTT, ^jU, &c. 

In the same way it prevents the lengthening of a preceding vowel 
in such cases as ^T5RT * to be produced,' gr^ * to rise,' 44H\ * to fly,* 
the last two being derived from the Prakrit TWrPT and ^ji(H. 

fiut in a great many cases the accent does not affect the preceding 
close vowels. The Sanskrit words ^fntr, 'ft^RT, <&c., the first syllable 
of which is shortened in Marathi, retain it long in the Hindi. The 
words TTW,TTlRr, 4^W, «nd others have their initial vowel optionally 
lengthened, and in a few cases, sucli as g^tTT and ^T^n?, it is lengthened 
without any apparent reason. Similarly, the Hindi forms of ^ffz^ 
and the other words in Table 6 retain the long vowel. It has also 
iWt, ift, antl g;ift as in Table 35, and ;fh^, 'blue,' fft?^, 'yellow,* 
^t^lT, * learnt,' ^?mT, 'wet,' ift^, ' sweet,' ^^, ' asked,' Jj3?r, ' dead,' 
^tljpfrt *to learn,' ^^^\, 'to ask,' j^jtT, dr., while in all these cases the 
Marathi has short f and T. Perhaps this weakening of the accent as 
regards previous f and ^ is due to the development of another accent 
in Hindi on the initial syllable. To stich an accent as this might be 
attributed the almost universal change of BT^r and 3?^ to ^ and ^ that 
we have already noticed. The ^ of the initial syllable, being accented, 
draws to itself the ^ or ?f of the following and deprives it of its BT, in 
which case the ^ or ^ becomes forT, and then the two form ^ 
and ifk*. 

The GujarAtJ follows the Hindi completely, sometimes shortening 
thepreoeding vowels as injr^, ^^, and ^Hq&| 'delicate,' ' tender,' and 
dropping it as in H^tfl" * father-in-law,' (Skr. ^TgT«FO» and BT H^g fl- 
• finger,' (Skr. H^fr**!)* sometimes preventing their being lengthened, 
as in TTIT, T!j, &c.. and very often preserving them long, as in 
^, Vull,* ^ft^, ^ft^Rft, &c. The Fanjabi also keeps the short 
Towel in such cases as d-mi 'utterance,' ^irff^r * ligl>t,' though a mem- 
ber of a double is dropped, and preserves the long in such cases as 
^Nr or it^T, ^HT. ^3T, ^^ ^ * « cake/ &c. It has even fewer 
instances of shortening than the Hindi. The Sindhi has ^^r 
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'grambliDg/ f^i^ 'a lamp/ f^?T(T &c., but has such words as ^ir^T 

* mourning,' efO^ *a worm/ iftr^ * a roll of betel leave*,' Skr. ^hr^:, 
i^ftf)' * drunk/ <&c. In a great many words such as Q^ 'dried/ j>|f 

* heard/ Sfft" 'touched/ ^^ * milked/ the vowel of the preceding sjllable 
is short ; but that is due not to the accent on the last syllable but to 
the peculiarity of the Sindhi not to lengthen the preceding vowel even 
when a member of a double is dropped. 

The Bangali is more like the Marathi in this respect than like the 
Hindi. Thus we have PfrT^, H. 4hf^ *i" the interior/ ^jsfif dry, H. 

^?arr; Pnrr or prnr *wet/ h. *ftirT or sftirr ; hvst 'a worm/ h. s^ff^f ; 

•mm * shoes/ H. ^ffT ; fepTT 'a nail/ H. ^ftf^ ; siM^H *to be produced,' 
&c. It thus shortens f and T in the unaccented syllables like the 
Marathi. The Oriya follows the Bangalt, having ^^, Skr. ^<i r 
' a knot of hair,' ^fTT 'shoes/ 'ppiir . wer/ Hffr *in the interior/ &c. 
All these languages, however, treat the unaccented «r in words of three 
or more syllables as the Marathi and Ilindi do. 

In Marathi the termination of the oblique form of cases and that 
of the plural of neuter nouns in f;r are also accented. The reason 
why they bear the accent will be considered hereafter. The accent on 
the causal termination in consequence of which the preceding Towels 
are shortened in the Hindi and the GujarAti has already been 
mentioned. This also seems to be the same accent that we have been 
considering. Thus in G. ftPTST^ * make him sew,' or ^fTTTn* * make 
him wash/ the a^ being penultimate bears the accent and the 
final ^ is dropped. Similarly in >Jt^^T?f by the general rule, the 
final vowel being accented the penultimate ^ is silent. It is because 
it is so, and the ^ forms the conjunct «f that the Sff looks as if 
emphasized just as the first BT of B?^*^H and 'f^%m is. In the Marathi 
and other dialects also there is this accent in the case of the causal, 
and the preceding I* and ^ are shortened ; as in Prsif^ * make him 
sleep/ frrSTJ^ * to make one sleep/ from the original 4t«r * sleep/ in 
^nff^ * cause him to do/ chR^"l or ^RT^ * to cause one to do,' &c. In 
the standard Hindi the ^ is dropped but still the way of prononcia- 
tion remains the same as it was when it existed. In f^^HT ' to show,' 
for instance, the ^TT is pronounced as it would have been if the word 
had been f^^ gy^q' ^ r' And the forms with ^ exist in the Braj. 

Compounds in the vernaculars, most of which belong to to Tatpu- 
rusha, Karmadharaya, or Dvandva class have an accent on the pen- 
ultimate or final of the last word, as in the H. MH^jVh 'a place where 
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water is provided for passengers,' in which the first wordqpfV becomes 
f^» •f^'ttt' *• forest of Mango-trees' in which the s^r oJ SIPT is 
ahorteued, u^ffJH *a stable/ in which we have w^ for ^tU, i*mm 
•harem' the f^rof which is a shortened form of Kpftj and in the G. 
•I^jt ' half dead,' and the M. BT\api«r 'halfamaund.' In the MarAUil, 
•n^^i fT^prrSpr. ^rr^^ftlk, thcB^r of the first syllable is short though 
not changed to ^ ; and in ffT^^^ * an arrow and a bow,* the first 
word isiflr wiih the f shortened- 

Ad unaccented initial vowel is dropped in the following instances : — 

43. Skr. ^^T^^, sit, Pr. ^TT^, M. H. B. 0. 1|Rr, G. $?=r, S. ftf. 

Skr. «^r?fr.-, sat, Pr. T^fg^, 11. P. ^, 0. ^, S. Mftit. 

Skr. a|vip^ inside, H. >ftfTT, B. M. (dial.) ppTT. 

Skr. MT^ a water-wheel, Pr. ST?^ ? H. TfT, M. T'^JZ. 

Skr. aT>^r?pniW to soak, M. pni^, II. ^iPTT. G iHWi, B. pTftnT. 

Skr. q^^l4cf|Jj in one ]»lace, Pr. tf^TST^, II. P. :^7gT or fcF^. 

Skr. ^ifK above. Pr. g^ft, M. ^. 

Skr. ^^tlH^ ' left, Pr. T^g^W, II. ^^ 'what is left after eating.' 

Skr. TTT^^rni a preceptor, M. qr^^, P. qf^. 

Skr. 7^i«f|:, Pr. ^I3?lr a bridegroom, H. P. ^F^. 

Of the two instances of this change in the Prakrits FTT^ *a pump- 
kin' exists in Hindi, and ^v^r in the form of q^ in M. and P. and of 
Cr in H« Medial ^ is dropped in Maratlii, Bangali, andOriya in the 
word ^^, and the others enumerated before. It is dropped in the 
G« inft for H.if^^ ( see p. 134). This elision does not appear to be 
due to accent since according to our theory it must fall on the ff in 
some at least of the cases. The change is due to the process of 
BoAening, since what takes place here is the simple dropping away of 
the close element of the diphthong. 

We will now briefly notice the manner in which the hiatus caused 
by two vowels coming together in consequence of the elision of unini- 
tial consonants in the Prakrits is avoided. We have gecn that 
If and I" and BT ana 3" are combined into ^ and ^ in some of the dia- 
lects, and into If and BTf in others.* Final unaccented ^ and 3?r are 
dropped when preceded by f" or 3" as in the word** given in list No. 35, 
and unaccented T preceded by ^ is dropped in some of the vernaculars, 
as in list No. 36, and combined into B?tor^ in others.f Final f is pre- 
served or changed to ^ after 3^ in some cases, and combined with it to 



• Pp. 123-127. t See p. 137. 
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form f in others.* Finftl accented ^ and 7 or ^ are preserved 
and a hiatus is tolerated $ as in H. P. "^^ or iraTT ^or ^[^T^ ^^^ 
S. P. PTT, HR, and the M. HHf for HH^i Hl^^ l, ^TTf^* &c. Some- 
times ^ or ^ are inserted in such cases after ^ and 7, as in H. f^niT 
for f^rarr * a lamp,' and M. ^^, H. ^pr for «{^. The syllable BT^ 
tormed in the Prakrits by interposing a ^ between «T and «T is changed 
fo ^ in modern Hindi as in the words in list No. 16 and to If in the 
Gujarat! and the Sindhi. This latter was the older process ; and hence 
even in the Prakrits we have Ifi^ for thM^, Skr. eh^M, and JftlJ', ^'fWr, 
?r^mr for ^MHAI , -N^ll^^lfrl, ^RfisRl^, &c. And in Hindi also we 
have q* in %^ ' a plum ' from q^i?: for Skr. iT^, which must have exist- 
ed in the Prakrits though the furm given by the Grammarians is %T 
for q*^. Though the Marathi does not, Uke the Hindi or Gujaratl, now 
chaiige aro to ^ or ^, still as formerly observed, when in a state of 
formation, it did form if out of it, as in the instances there given, and 
in the neuter singular termination ff .f The termination %^ occurring 
at the end of the names of Gujaraii and Mariithi towns such as "^Ml^i 
^^Hf, ^qH^<, RrTo5^, &c., is derived from Pr. ^^[^: for Skr. sniT 
' town.* The syllables a?^ arising from ^ and arr are also sometimes 
changed to if, as in H. at^ orar^, M. afi^t, Pr. BT^iprnC* Skr. «T^- 
gnr. After arr the ^ is sometimes changed to ^ and ff in the Hindi 
and Gujaratl as in the instances in No. 18 and 20, and also in the 
Marjifchi in the instance ^fofl' from Pr. ^|<Hf«7W, Skr, QMifn^l ; but 
often a^i^ and s^^ remain unchanged as in 

44. H. G. ^rr^ timid, Pr. cCT^, Skr. ^THT^* 

H. G. M. ^^^ a wound or blow, Pr. qnr or^pc, Skr. qpf. 

H. ^pr wind, Pr. ^r^T or ?rr^, Skr. ^fff. 

M. ^Y^ the foot, Pr. qr^T or ^Y^, Skr. qTf . 

M. n. G. JT^ a king, Pr. n^ or n^, Skr. TTWt» 

11. TRIT gone, G. if^, Pr. TraTafl" or n^Taft, Skr. im^:. 

G. f^N|o6| the cold season, S. ftr^rrd, Pr. ^aWT(«rT>PWd, Skr. 

II. ^?T7T, M. ^TTrT a bridal procession, Skr. ^T^^TPn". 

Sometimes the interposed ^ is so light that it is dropped and the 
vowels ar and arr or arr and a? and in rare cases a? and a? combine and 
form arr as in 



* Pp. 137-38. t P. 124. 
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45. B. qf, and B. G. qr for qni and m^ in the above. 

M. B?T of 3?r^, Pr. BTTH^, Skr. BTirnf. * 

M.^^TR a potter, Pr. ^wn?r^,Skr. ^H«Mii a»tl generally the termi- 
nation %K as in ^^*^':fi rT * a goldsmith' and others ; also M. ^^^IK 

M. HR a Boa constrictor, Pr. HBT^TT* Skr. BfimT- 

O. ^^ a promise, Pr. q^T«rBt, Skr. ^^«(^H. 

In some cases ^ is inserted instead of i^ to prevent the hiatus, as in 
M. n^ for fT^ * a king,' II. qn* for qn? * the fout,' M. 5^^ in m^tf \ for 
OTH in OT^, ^nrn for Pr. ^SRB?, Skr. ^TlfnC^, ^fTTT in ^TTT^^r for 
Pr. ^ffW fro«» ^kr. «9n«fr, and a few others. In the principal Prakrit 
also we find tft^rSS? for Skr. «fr?rf^^«C^ 'yellow,' from which we have 
the ManUhi f^£, and ifiT mentioned above. 

A medial ^ is dropped after %, q*, or ^ short or long, as in M. ^ for 
Pr. ftan * husband's brother,' G. <ft^. II. #^ * yellow ' for Pr. «fhTtT- 
9t, Skr. (fhf«77^> M. filS * stale,' II. ^^^ * damp,' * cool,' Pr. ^ftSTTM', 
Skr. ^^(4^H 5 ^^' ^ * ^ throe,' Pr. ^BTTT, Skr. ^^r^TTi M- '^ or -5% 
• twins/ Pr. ^pTf7 or "^ST^it, Skr. JirT»t or ^^M^Viif. Sometimes 
with the previous f, it forms If; that is a vowel partaking of the 
character of both is substituted for them ; as in the S. ^ 'a fetter,' 
Pr. ^rH7f> Skr. PHTT:; H. P. #? or qf^ 'near,' Pr. PtbT^, Skr.pnjrT; 
M. 5^ ' the tuft of hair on the head/ Pr. ftlff^TW, '"^kr-ftrof^^, 
the f being softened to BT; II. ^JfT * a fan/ Pr. f^^TTH, Skr. s^nR^. 
%% has the form ^i also in which case 9T is simply dropped and the 
vowel rendered long as in the M. ^. The long 3TT is preserved 
and changes the preceding f to f7f or ^ as in the II. f^RIR or piiT 
'jackal,' for Pr. ftnn^ir, Skr. ^irTt^, ^m^ *marriage,' for Pr. f^^TTf, 
Skr. RrfTf ^ &c. 

We will now proceed to the consideration of consonantal changes ; 
and first of those due to the process of softening. The semivowel ^ is 
often soAened to f. In the Prakrits s^riR *a fan' becomes 
f^^f^ which is preserved in the II. ^m, and p^TPT i^ changed to tft^, 
This word does not occur in the vernaculars, but the Hindi and 
Mar&thi have got pnnn' ftnd Pnf^ * to congeal' from the verb p^n^lf 
in which ^ is softened to f. From sinPf or ratht^r sucli a word as 
«^inf we have by a similar softening M. RrSFTT, H- f*r«l^r G. f^^TTf, 
S. frf^l^- More modern instances are 

46. II. P. W^f l^ ^5nf ' l^r- ^n^nrr» ^^' ^^i ^ pencil, probe, 
Skr. fPTHirr. 
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B. ?[ff^ a dart, Skr. !;|7^; the ^ being changed to f is transferred 
to the f^receding syllable. 

H. P. l!^ a bridal procession, Skr. IFlRTnrr* 

II. 5rrf shadow, P. €rrf^r> Skr. m^' 

H. P. f^fftfT passed, Skr. c^r^. 

H P. f^TiT pain, Skr. z^m; fk^f^ business, performance, Skr. 

n. P. chfiiHn welfare, Skr. ^R^^TT, ftftMT learning, Skr. f^TOT. 

P. qrftlff faith, belief, Skr. sp^T^. 

H. ^f^ visible, Skr. 3^^^". 

The Panjabi always dissolves a Sanskrit i( contained in a conjunct into 
f-f^, or sometimes into f simply, while the Ilindi often resorts to 
the latter change. The other languages do not seem to possess many 
instHnces of this process. The change of^^or a|^ to If formerly 
noticed is also due to this softening process. 

In the Prakrits ^ is dissolved into ;t in ^^ for Skr. ^^j%, 5^ for 
Hpi l ^ , J ^or ff , 5^ for ^^, &c. In Hindi we have ^ in the sense 
of * a slight resemblance,' a remote sound of the property possessed by 
another. But another derivative from the word exists in the form 
of 3?T or >J5T in that language, and of v^ or KR^ inMarathi, From 5^ 
H. has ^ * to sleep/ P. ^, G. ^, and B. and O. 5 or ^, j 
occurs in the forms of f f or j when the word stands alone or is com- 
pounded, as in H. ^, B. j^, M. j'Tf, &c., for Fr. J^TT, Skr. Rpj^^ 
'two-fold ;' and 5^ by a further dissolution becomes the P. 3^r *to 
go, ' H. P. gtrf, G. ?T^ * instantly,' pr. part,, M. ^ *at present.* 
More modern instances are : — 

47. n. P. Tff^ to serve food, Skr. MR^q . 
H. P. M. q^f^ft a neighbour, Skr. srfrf%^. 
H. st'Tt^'r a towel, Skr. 



H. qwf? son's wife, Pr. ^tT^, Skr. 3T^. 
H. P. ^iPT^, Pr. ^snroff^fBT, ^kr. ^^Mt^. 

The 7 and ^ to which 7 and ^ are softened are similarly changed 
to gr or Bft. 

II. P. ^?%t sister's husband, Pr. irft^ft^, Skr. HfMt^. 

H. P. Hrff name of a month, Pr. H^^^, Skr. ^rnnT^. 

H. P. G. ?jff-['Tr-<Tr-f ] to lose, Pr. ^^, Skr. ^tT. 

H. P. B. ^to touch, Pr. fer or ^, Skr. ^. 

H. vf^JTT unexpected, Pr. BPr%^?3^-[BT], Skr. M7f^.[^]. 
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H. ^rtr, P. ^T^, G. ;ft?rtr, invitation, Ap. f^^'^-[^] or f%#W-[TJ. 
Skr. PlH-^ [^:]. II. has %^fTT also. 

H.^^4t the full-moou day, Ap. jf^^, Skr. ^Tf^rifr. 
H. ^ (of #^) face to face, Ap. ^rjf . Skr. ^^. 
M. ^q* to entrust, A p. ^ITcq'^ Skr. ^nrf'. 

It will be seen that the sff or ^ to which ^ is softened often pre- 
vails over the preceding and following vowels, as in the words qft^ and 
^^fWt. The change of ^^ to b|^ formerly noticed I consider as due 
to the elision of the final ^ of ^ consequent upon an accent on the 
first syllable, though afterwards there is a softening of the ^ to 7. 
But in the above instances the change of 7 to Bft or T is due to a 
weak pronunciation or softening alone. The diphthong H^ requires, 
as I have several times observed, a passage from one vocal position 
immediately to another which involves energetic utterance. The 
Pali, Prakrit, Giijaiati, and Sindhi substitute for it, viz., Bft" is due to 
assimilation. The Hindi ^\ and tlie corresponding Gujarati Mf, 
therefore, are not due to a weakening of the %; but the bH" in the above 
instances is, since it is not a substitute for B^ And consequently does 
not arise from an assimilation of the two sounds, involved in that diph- 
thong. 

The following are still more modern instances : — 

48. II P. q^T God. Skr. qT%^^. 

M. H. P. ar or fT^ a musical note, Skr. f^. 
n. p. ^HTT nature, Skr. ^THTT- 
P- ^HPfl" master, Skr. ^^'ft. 

In this manner the Panjubis always pronounce the ^ of Sanskrit 
words and to a smaller extent the Hindi people. The Marathi has not 
many instances of this softening of ^. 

In the Prakrits there are according to the grammarians but three 
instances of the change of ^ to the sonant tt, Of these %^bt for Skr. 
^vS'^i occurs in the vernaculars.* With these exceptions the initial 
1^ remains unchanged and the medial is dropped. But the vernaculars, 
adopting pure Sanskrit words again and again in the course of their 
history, have changed them as we have seen or changed the Prakrit 
words that came down to them in virtue of the {general or special laws 
which regulate the development of human speech. Thus, though 

♦ See Tablo 22. 
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they tlid not receive more words with a softened ^ from the Pr&kpts 
they liave now come to possess a good many. Thus:— 

49. M. ^iTOT, P. ^im, ^niHr, or ^im» H. ^^th or ?eRmr, G. 

?37ro5t all or whole, Skr, <H«ft^ or ^cfi«f^:. 

M. ^iT55r, II. P. ^^mr, G. ^j^Tt s. iRfr, B. o. inr» Skr. iraror 

^cf)'^: a crane. 

M. H. P. G. H<4id or IHR", S. q^ visihle, manifest, Skr. Sf^i?. 

11. P. G. B. ?fnrT. S. ^jiij a crow, Skr. SfTT^:. H. has qyhn' or iffhTT 
from Pr. cRT^T with the suffix Sff: t.e., ^, M. ?in^ of iltT^SSTf also. 

II. ?fnr, S. t^ or Fjt^ people, the world, Skr. i^t^:. The others 
have f^SR". 

II. P. ^rnr, S. ^rnj greens, culinary herbs, Skr. ^SJ^u The others 
have w^. 

H. ^^, P. ^npT, G. ?5nPT or ^PPT, S. hti«i, B. ^rjpT an auspicions 
omen, Skr. ^5^:, M. ^j^^. S. has ^tj also from the Pr, ^17^. 

U. P. #iT, S. ^ grief, Skr. ^fRT:. The others have ^JftT. 

H. P. fSpTT crooked, Pr. 'fyBT, Skr. ^IR^. The others have m^ 
or ^hF. 

P- ^*TiU passage of the sun into a sign, Skr. MlhlPQ- The others 
have ^fFRT. 

P- ^nfr'^ contraction, bashfulness, Skr. ^f^ii^; H. ^9^^t^ or ^I^^^> 

^ is softened to the sonant ^ as in the following : — 

50. H. ^iit a needle, Skr. ^%r ; also • a tailor ' from Skr.^f^lW. 
H. (^T. ^^- or ^ST-LtT and jJ to be snggested, Skr. ^^« 

11. g^ a kov, Skr. 3rf%^. 

P. S. tW fiyo, Skr. <r^, P. ^^ a small bedstead, Skr. I^^r* 
There are not many instances of this process. 

The Prakrits change an uninitial T to ;^when preceded by a towcI ; 
and the vernaculars have preserved the words so changed* For 
instance : — 

51. Skr. ^T^: a jar, M. H. qrr, G. S. ^^, H. P. ^^. 
Skr. ^T to happen, to occur, to forge, to fashion, M. S. 6. 

[«r-^-;],U.P.^-[qrr]. 

^kr. qficfir a measure of time, M. G. S. O. B. ^^, H. P. ^ifj. 
55^kr. qt2^: a horse. M. O. B. tr?T, G. S. q^^, H. P. qt5|r. 
Skr. ?fT a bank, M. tTT. O. rTST. S. tTtI' in an altered sense. 
^*ir. ^ftnr a door, M. ^F^IT. U. fai i j , G. ^TRT^. 
^^^' ^ bitter, M. ^. G. ^r?t, H. c|i^il« S« ^kit- 
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Skr. SFf^ waist, M. ^TT, G- %T. 

Skr. 4||dc»|H a bracelet, M. «irT, H. O. ^TfT, G. ?fr*. 

Skr. ?r? or Hrn^to cry, M. ry in ri^ or Bnr?^» O. S. nr-[5-3]. 

Skr. laif^m a garment, M. G. wit, II. P. m^, 8. W^, B. O. 

frnft. 

Skr. ^: the Banyan tree, M. G. ^fT, II. P. ifT, S. ^. 

Skr. iJtT in wfr^ to snap, ^tT in M. nfr^r. G. ff^, H. P. ^rtPTT. 
8. ^tr^' 

Skr. ^'^ in ^K^jfj^ to break, qftr in M. qftr^fr. 

Skr. j^T or^^^lfT a crown, H. P. ift^, B. O. ^Tt^ 

Skr. jsnr a kind of tree, M. ^TTf. 

Skr. qftH R kind of cucumber, M. M>f^6&, H. qt^H, G. qT'^W. 

Skr. ^Hz^: a worm, M. RftST, G. f^R^, II. ^^. 

The instances in which the cerebral ^ resulting from anorigii>al ?^has 
been softened in the Prakrits to ^ have been preserved by the verna- 
culars. The following are some of these: — 

52. q^ for Pr. qfi'. Skr. irfif, in such words as H. G. qrrtft a 
neighbour, M T?t^, Skr. iffirtirff; M. Tf^T. Skr. !Tft^r«f echo ; M. 
TW^, Skr. ufrlA^ I ^ cold, catarrh, and also in M.TTQrnrr reflection, and 
M<f<1WI proof; G. qr^TW, Skr. STfrV^Rf a penthouse, G. TT^T, Skr. 
Uf^m^ echo or resonance ; f^TT or ^vft and W^l as in Table ?9; M. 
^ forward, so forth, Pr. Tift", Skr. iprftr; <T¥ of M. T^> G. q^J, 
H. MvfH I to fall, Pr. qr, Skr. q^^; ^^ i\I. a corpse from Pr. «r79f, Skr. 
99nir^; TfffnnTT to dig out, to root out, from the Skr. ^^^TRT- 

Of the change of ?f to f there are some instances in the Saurasen}, 
and corresponding to these we have a few in the Panjabi, Sindhi, and 
Gujarati, thus : — 

53. P. if^^ living,* Saur.prM.pflr/. '<hr^,Skr.ifhF^;frof the 
present participle of roots, a* 5|if^f maic, 'doing,' ^n^T^ masc, * saying,' 
Ac. A modern instance is ^?nTT for the Sanskrit M^hlf^* The Sindhi 
preserves the Sauraseni present participial affix ^ or 9T^ some- 
times changed to^r^ throughouf, as in frfy^ff 'moving,' 5^0 Hp f *doing,' 
j»^ * being,' &c. The same change is observable in other words also as 
ID Wf^ for Sanskrit ^iTTf^* The Gujarati has a few instances of the 
Sauraseni past passive participle in ^ as in ^m * eaten,' ^M ' drunk,' 
^ 'done,' &c. Marathl has ^ for Skr. Wr^ 'belly,' and Gujarati Jf. 

The labial surd ^ i?, when uninitial, softened in the Prakrits to f . 
The ; is preserved by the Marathi unchanged, but the Hindi softens 
it in some cases still further to 7 as already shown (p. 167), and drops it 
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in a great many more cases, according to a very general rule to be 
hereafter noticed, while the Gujarati changes it sometimes to ^. The 
Sindhi and Bangali follow the Hindi to a large extent in this latter 
respect. 

54. Skr. ^rft a well, Pr. ^r^, M. ifT?, H. O. irPT in ^\wH, S. ;^, 

P. qr^ in m^^. 

Skr. ^7^: a well, Pr. ^. G. ^, H. ^stt, S. sjff for ^aff. 
Skr. ^<Tr? a door, Pr. ^x^XW, M. ^f^TT, H. Rh^ | >g, G. SRifrT. 
Skr. SiTT to reach, attain, Pr. qpr, M. qr^ (in qr^), G. qm-[«r], 
H. ^-[^], S. ^Xf'[^l B. fTTSTT-L^]. 

Skr. JT^^TT to send, Pr. qrgT^, M. TPr^-CSf], old H. q-y^-C^ir], H. 

«r3T-[^], s. T7-[5]. 

Skr. ^ to touch, Pr. ^f or ^, M. ftlT-C^], H. P. B. ^-[^ &c.], 
O. f or ^, S. ^ST-i:^] '>' W^'[^l 

Skr. rTTT to heat, Pr. ^n^, M. G. H. ?TT^-[fif-^ ^TT], S. ffFf-C^] 
Skr. irrm a barber, Pr. ^|%3T or ?frf%^, M. 7^, G. ni%, H. S. 

Skr. ifnTM-f^ a cowherd, Pr. iff^n^ f^. ^^- ^ft^o6 [ , M. G. ip^^ 

G. ^TT^rfoK^^j H. ^^rrft, T^m (=^3?n7), ^^nft* s. »t^tf. 

Skr. cff-fc^q": a tortoise, Pr. ^T^S^, II. ^T^btTjS. SFS'T, 5|v5,M. ^iTCn'* 

Skr. ^TT^ a fellow-wife, Pr. ^nrfl", M. ^n^f, II. ^?r. 

Skr, H'HTTf name of the sixth month, Pr. )Tf^^, M. >m^, H. 
jjT^, S. ^^. ^ 

The lingual surd aspirate ^ is, it will be remembered, changed in the 
Prakrits to q[, and the vernaculars, especially the Hindi, have preserved 
the instances and even added to them, as will be seen from the 

following : — 

55. Skr. qr to read, Pr. qj, M. H. P. S. qy in TO^-^TT-^. In H. 
and P., however, the pronunciation of 5" is somewhat different from 
what it is in M., and in S. it sourds like the conjunct ^. 

Skr. <1^^ a stool, Pr. qT^BT, H. ifl^. 

Skr. iftfrich r a series (of generations), Pr. Hfk^, H. «ft<|", M. Mt, 

G. ^^fti 
Skr. ^Z or nf^ch f a small temple, Pr. »T^, H. P. iRft, old M. W. 

Skr. f^r, Pr. ^rr5T, H. ;stJ, M. G. ^j^. 

Similarly we have H. <J<i»fr *to roll* from Skr. ^.In the word ^HTT 
the CT does not represent ^ but f to which that Skr. conjunct must, 
by the general rules, be reduced in the Prakrits. One of the two ^ is 
dropped and the preceding vowel lengthened according to a general 
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rule ia the vcrnAcuUrs to be herenfter noticed. The remaiuing 5 is 
then softened to ^. There are other intances of the same change in our 
dialects. 

56. t^of M.%T«J, S. %^f^, t¥of H. %^;fT,%¥ofB. %;f;T to 
surround' from Skr. tf through Pr. ^. The GujaratJ, however, has 

mw of M. m€^, Q. «T^, H. ^Kurui ^rc of s. qn^, b. ^nr 

* to draw out/ from Pr. ^fy, Skr. fri". 

^ of H. ^nrr to moum, from Pr. jy, Skr. jif . Even here the 
Oujar&t! has^?^. 

H. q|fhr» M. Q. ^TT* S. ^ff white leprosy, from Skr. ^ through 
Pr. ^t9' 

The ^ arising from the Sanskrit t^ is also similarly cf^anged to "s^. 
M. ^waSt H. <h^, &o., from Skr. f^rf^ as in Table 20. 

M. q^V^ to boil, qjTTF decoction, ^^ curry, qf^ a cauldron, G. 
IfCj, ^irtt. Ac. H. q^CsiTi 'iOTTi «irft, &c., all from the Skr. root iRt^. 

We have noticed the change of ^ to ^ and ^ and of ^ to 9; in the 
Prakrits. Not only have the vernaculars preserved the words so 
changed, but have carried on the process to such an extent that b aud 
^ have become mutually interchangeable in some of them, especially 
the Hindi. 

67. Skr. irvnr a tank, Pr. fmm^, M. G. fTvnr, M. friS, H. fm\^, 
S. D« HHV^. 

Skr. ^tRr pomegranate, Pr. 7lf«)R, M. wrfkw, G. ^mH, II. B. 
9l^|iV, H. ^iR^H. 

Skr. J[W molasses, Pr. ^, M. ijjjff. 

Skr. #f of «ftTirf% to torment, to twist. Pr. ^, M. ftropSr. G. 
4t85j. H. f^fRT, &c. 

The numerals with their f changed in the Prakrits to f through an 
iatermediate ^ have come down to the vernaculars : — 

Skr. Pr. II. P. S. M. G. O. B. 

58. ff^imr 'TMRf '^TTlf fip^ i^^^ } ^'^'^ »mnT q^rrr q^R 

WRT MTK Wn MfT 
^ ^ ^ ^ 
^RT n>^ ^ ^V 
TW-^ 'WT iyjK T^ T%f 
^?BT ^flo5 ^r^ ^hr 

^nm H^TT HffT ^mt 

M^TT ^HTT B^Tf Sir^R 



ITTO 


WTTf 


WRf wncT 


^Rf 


'PitTO 


%Tf 


%Tf %n 


%rt 


^!^ 


^^ff 


^f^ ^f^ft 


^tTf 


MN^^I 


'T'orTf 


'Jot t^ 


Trt-q 


Nif tl 


^fNf 


^t^ ^^im 


#oJ 


4fH1^ 


tf-ni^ 


^nrf «Hiii 


erw? 


20 


Hff^ if^TCf ^^m 


HTf 
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Th« :*her P:t^::: wori? Jt?^ An<I ^Ff7 ic vtuch the f of the 
Saas *;::": fyr? i i ^TTx^ i* chaoa^i to ij arc piuKf ted in MarUiii in 
the i?m^ .r fprrsT i; *. ^T^fW Similarly ff^ST »nd WWC 'WSh tbe 
r 5*1 obi::^*?'i iVLcir in ^.Zz veniaculars as ihown befoie.* 

The :o .. :w['.z a "^ liter in 5tdnces : — 

B ^^. G. ^TtTT Si-. ICTT lap ; B. ^, SItr. ^^fffeck of hair; 
H. sTTT *or Pr qr^. ^ir g?nr » corpw ; H. ^^91^. Pr. 4nrat*» . 
S\r UH^.fll . H. %TRT >r Nifm. Skr. f^T'^^ mocicin^; G. nifSB^, 
*-■-'. S'*' ^TT :.' -esiit : G TTTJ tr>m Skr. qfC tn tide over ; U. 
TJrf^n T •-— >.:-. ^jxr-i r-: irr.:L5e one's selr ; S. fSrstW- %¥" or %3 
r-":f-^ - :t ^V • Bttt . H. ? %t Pr. f^ifS, Skr. ^n? near. 

r.:-;'_ :> : -hi ,-.- : » : r d ^es lot invoUc softeain^ but miiat 

: ; ie:*: •. : r :: » r: -edilectioa tlir the fouiid. it would be 

. "--:-.-' :::•;- :" ^:-? There is oqIt one instance of this 

■ " - ? ■ r ' - ' '„■ " "■ I--"- * - ' ""i "^ exTstin^ in the MahanahcrL bat there 

:': I ^TTi: ::.\.:y :■ v.: i-'^.i-.-ulars. so tiiat tiiis appears to be a 

■■ :h 1.- 7 ■:: i : -: - •: :•?• T': - Hludi aaJ the Smdhi have, howe7er» 
.'le ..••:.i. ._:•. !::.-^t aamber of exunple% the rest 

; --rici;*-:.:^ :.i i jv iTn; m.^-?. Sometimes both the forms with q^ 
J ■ 1 r ij: „: .f.-. -ip.cul. • :.. :ae Hindi. 

i-_-. 5?^. ri*. 'TT. M ^r?. law, ereat- 

'.: - ^Tu^ ji. .T TTT'' S ^"H^. Skr. ^T^p^ a plongfa, or anchor. 

"' '=r^ -•• ^r^. :fir irj^ i :norsei: ^ or ^ Skr. ^fSr doat; 
%"Tr "^ V-. ^..ii:w. I ;:i--vu. <JiT:*-ir. Pr. Q'Trf'* Skr. vr^ laa prame ; 
r»75" "i- rr^ i -l-.. ■ :.^.A . misft- Skr. igg^aehain; mA4lm 
<a: r^r^ :.::i. n TT=r ":-: Mri. ^Tf^Tf Bnj iSarW^Vt Skr. ^DifPF^ 

5 FTTT "i" ^ai^i-i:!!- ^iirk IMIH*. Skr. JT^V^ a certain tree: 
irlr^ '?.i: TTT^ : : :\^:iz ic m.-j. qf%^. Skr. 1f^^ to mdit; fv 

.T s ■ : ! ; :f ?:• VT"^^"^ » ^^:^i iiuusion. M. 1r^ or ^iff^. Skr. 

N 1 1 :'-■-• \<r-\.^.:^-i .. :•: :-ir -r-: :;iixt^abienesB of y. f* and fl^arb 

i.-f'' r.c i I • '.v* : ! :s-'. " '"ti:: 'f '■'^**-: '.i rt>ots in some of the ▼eraBcahir&. 

1.1 bi id: 10 r.' i-al ■• • r.i Mili:';^ :i :i vowel is tbrmed by ioaerting 

af jervHtin r i.^.i -m^- - riiL!iafn?n 1^ which is the remnant of the old 

FriVr't 3TrT 'jr'.'^r^'.-i "ji :iiii 3r\, .lud other dialects; as fHPll^l cans. 
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of ^Tr * to drink,* ftq^PTT of ^ 'to eat,* rf^^TTr ot % ' t<» trivo,' g?^Rr ol 
vjf • to wa^b/ &c. Ill (iujaniti we ha%e ;^ for «5 as ?5l^r^ * to cause to 
PAt/ ^'fnrj * to cause to give,' *^?^fr?J' to cause to bathe,* *wasb,' &c. 
Sometimes instead of ^, f* is optionally used as in <^^iVi^ ' to cause to 
eat/ iftfliiri j ' to threaten,* &c. But in Sindbi ^ always represents 
the Uindi f^aud the Gnjarati ^, as in f^HTT^ * to cause to K*^'**/ ^MIT^ 
'to cause to wash,' %frT^ * to cause to sit.' What the origin is of the ^ 
of these forms which is more primitive than the ^ and f to which it 
was afterwards changed will be considered in the next Ifctnn*. 

Another peculiarly vernacular process of which llemachandnt ^'iwn 
only one instance, is the transformation of ^ into f^ in wlncn ;f is 
deprived of its nasal element, and the complete contact of thi* vocnl 
organs avoided. Thus : — 

(il. Skr. Pr*W. a certain tree, Pr. fk^ or ff^. M- f^'T. 

M. W^ to bow, Skr. ^H^; Wr^f butter, Skr. ?nrft^; H. ^ifr^i to 
return, Skr. f^^fi, Pr. pnS"; G. rtlTr^ blue, .Skr. 4tfy; P. f^c, >i 
cocoanut, Skr. srrtt^fT, 11. HlR^c^. 

But there are more instances of the opposite prot'«'3s in the Prjikrit.-; 
and these have como down to the vernaculars. 

62. M. 0. sffiR a plough or anchor, P. sf^p^ or HjTfsj ; M f^^Tpyr 
8« ^^J» Pr. PryT»7 or <T5T^. Skr. f^r^fi forehead. I^ater instances nrc 
H. «Jf salt, Skr. f^t ; G. 5^pr3» H* ^^WT, M. f/iaf. ^wpr, Skr. j^rg, 
with some such termination as ^. 

The sibilant ?T whether original or derived from the Sanskrit yf or 
^ is in a few cases changed to ^ in the Prakrits. For f^'TO ' a «lay,' 
we have f^ff or ff3?f , for ^[^ 'a stone,' qfPT, and tor ^^^ • ten' 
ff. These words, so changed, have come down to the vernucular?, and 
are found io one or other of them. The varioui> furn^s of the iinnic 
rale having the word f^ at the end have been given abo\e. Of tlu' 
other words G. has f^fr * a day,' and R^r/) with the sutlix ?f, p. f^? 
and f^ffnrr, and S. fVf and ft^vH ; and S. Tf^ • a btone.' The Sindhi 
and the Panjjibi have given a wider range to this pioccss, ns will be 
seen from the following: — 

63. S. 5f or 5^ chaff, Skr. JH, M. JJ^. 
S. ftf lotus-stalk, Skr. pro, M. pT%. 

S. lift a buffalo, ^kr. ^rtir^, M. t^, 

S. %f5 to sit, Skr. siqf^^, M. %^, G. imj. 

S. %Hr5 trust, Skr. |^r»iW- 

P. *f. S. ilt% twenty, Skr. f%^ [ft], M. Ht^. 
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P. f^ or nrff, S. f^ or f^ poison, Skr. f^, M. f%?5r. 

P- 'BTf?!, S. ^nft, Skr. ^^^, M. ^l^if father- iu-law. 

P. Rf^ thirst, Skr. ^. 

P- 1^^ or qfTT^, 8. qfT^f or qjT^ a snare, noose, Skr. qw, M. qrt^. 

Gujaratis, especially of the uneducated classes, pretty freely pro- 
nounce ^ as ?, as in ^H^% for ^RITJ * to understand,' ^^ fur ^^ 
'a year,' ^T^ for ^fTJ 'true,' &c., but the forms with ^ are also in 
use. The other dialects do not seem to have many instances of this 
change. The termination ^ of verbs of the fature tense is in several 
dialects of the Hindi changed to f as in ^R^, G. ^r^ * he will do/ 

The chnnge of H to ^ seems to be an almost entirely later process of 
which there are scarcely any instances in the Prakfits. It is seen in 
full operation in the Apabhramsa. 

64. Skr. ;Tm name, M. Jihr, H. ^TTsft, old H. ;n*. also ^f^, P. qftt 
S. 5ft^, also 5Tr5 ^^^ 'TTHf- 

Skr. ^ a tying rope, M. ^, P. ^^, H. ^ in ^t^. 

Skr. ITPT a village, M. II. ITTT, H. ITT, nlao ; S. ITF^, IfJ. 

Skr. ^PPT to turn round, M. ^ft^, P. hKt, S.^fh^T; from the same 
root, M. >ff^55, H. Jt^, S. ^fWf. 

Skr. ^^^y M. ?7^, H. T^?Tr-5fNr-%^^. 

Skr. 3?^5PR to bow down, M. btK^. 

Skr. BTT^»rf to rinse the mouth, M . BTT^^J, H. af^^!Vr> also M^RT* 

Skr. f^MPT rest, M. f^^r^T, S. %^rr^, 

Skr. ^s^^ dark-complexioned, M. ^TT^o^, H. fft^tTT-^, P. m^^m 

and ^TPfHT, S. ^rff^??!'. 
Skr. 5rr»nH5R" son-in-law, M. ITT^, but H. ^r^\, P. ^nf% or ^nrff* 
Skr. ^J^^ rising, M. gni^, but P. ^Tipy^^r. 
Skr. ^|H(4^ a kind of myrobalans, M. P. arNoST, H. P. 97hr?9f, 

P. 3TPTWT also, S. BTT^. 
Skr. ^R^ a chief, M. H. ^TT^RI. 

Skr. ^\HK n, a sort of fly-brush, M. ^fft, H. P. ^^jr, 8. ^n^. 
Skr. ^ft^m a lotus, H. P. ch^f6, M. 4\H6S, 8. cfei^. 
Skr. IPTT cau8, spending, wasting, II. JhJHJ, P. »nrra^, 8. vf^TT^ 

but M. TTT^' 
Skr. w^ a bee, H. A^m or *ft^, P. ^ or ^m* S. t^. 
Skr. ^^^ fifth, M. qN^, H. qr^^, P. i^mt &c., and other 

ordinals. 
Skr. 4\lHr^ delicate, tender, M. ch^^SSr* 
Skr. inPT eating. M. "^T^, H. %qT, P. ih^» 
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Skr. ^r^ mud, H. ^fHt, G. SfTHrW. 

From the fact that the Maruthi, Hindi, Sindlii, and Panjabi contain 
many instances of this change it is to be gathered that though it does 
not appear in the Prakrits proper it must have begun very early be - 
fore the vernaculars received their distinctive forms and were isolated 
from each other. Of all the dialects the Marath! alone has preserved 
the ^ of this ^ in most cases; the Hindi, and the others having dropped 
it or softened it to ^ in a good many instances ; while the Gujarat i 
changes it back again to >(. Thu:», such of the above words as exist in 
Gujaruti have the following forms : — 

Co. ^pf name. "^Hft » fly -brush, 

irnr a village. ^HSS a lotus. 

HTJ to turn round, >prt^ giddiness, vpTn^ wasting, 

corresponding to M. Hf^a^. ^^^ a bee. 

Rr^rrt^rest. qhrfr. ^rm%. Ac., fifth, 

WSR^ dark-complexioned. seventh, &c. 

ipiff sou-in-Uw. ^HdSt delicate, tender. 

BIPToi^ myrobalans. WT^ eating. 

The reason why 1 consider this as a change of t( back to 9, and not 
a preservation of the original Sanskrit and Prakrit ^t is that the Guja- 
rati changes ^to ^ in other cases where there is no question as to the 
^(or ^) being the original sound. Thus : — 

66. G. (^H\M a door, H. f^nTT, M. ^rr^r¥> Pr. «ir^Ff> Skr.qfqT?; G. 

f^pcPT blackwood, M. ftr^w, Pr. flr97, Skr. Finnr. 

G. ^m^ to atUin, M. qr^, Pr. qf^, Skr. ^J^, 

G. y^fH in ^hr>7nT running, Skr. \|f^. 

Where in Marathi we have 9 or i( the Gujar&ti has in some cases c[ 
as in G. JipJY * a blow,' M. y^, G. ?rnr *a place of residence,* M. ^T^, 
derived in some wny from Skr. f^PT. There are traces of this change 
in some of the other dialects too, as in S. P. ft^Tff, B. Ppfft, corre- 
sponding to M. f^^rfti H. f%^rf^, Pr. ftu'lf^, Skr. pr<Tfif*8oUcitation;* 
B. sgRf^* Pr. ^»*^^^, Skr. ^^v^q * a tortoise ;* H. ^tHT, Skr. ^tvi 
•a fisherman ;* old M. »fm, G. ^m. ^kr. qifff 'news;* B. JS", H. ^- 
[;fr], Skr. ift^9^ 'to wipe away.* This phenomenon of the change of 9 
to i{^ the vernaculars, and especially the Gujarat!, have inherited from 
the Prakrits. Of the words so charged the Gujarati has preserved fPf^ 
' a dream,' the Prakrit form being %fi|^ or ^f^, and some of the 
others, ^^ 'kind of tree.* This last is sfK in Sanskrit ; but probably 
there was an intermediate form ^fV^. 
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The vornnciilars have thrown away the aspiration of hard and soft 
aspirate mutes in a good many cases, Thus: — 

67. M. ^^ learn. Pr. F^^^. H. ^ftm- 
M. ^ftcF beggar, Fr. pHR^TT, H. 4h?r. 
M. g^ to dry, Pr. ^^ or ^w^, H qfsnrf. 
M. ^ hunger, Pr. g^^m^ H. JJJJT. 
M. fnr hand, Pr. ^nr, H. fltr. 
M. ^Tft elephant, Pr. f?tft, H. fr^. 
G. ^4r afraid, Pr. jfrff or ^^, M. «imT. 
^. ^rrt greatness from Pr. W, H. ^T^ff . 

^'- 5RTr^ to spoil, Pr. f^qr, M. fiiM^^f . 

S. g^ to dry. 
S. ^t^ beggary. 
S. 3??r hung^'r. * 
«. ^ a book, Pr.^tnr?TTB?r. H. xM. fTRft. 

B. q^ to learn, Pr. qs", H. M., &c. q^. 

B. ^TJ to grow, Pr. ^, M. ^r^-[5r],H. qT7-W-[sfr]. 

B. %T to surround, Pr. %T, M. %^-[«|'], H. %T-[5n']» Ac. 

B. TRR: stone, Pr. q-^UT, M. q^T, H. q?q?C or qniT. 

B. f^ back, Pr. f^ or q|r» H. qfjy, M. qfT. 

B. ^rf wish, Pr. ^^, S. P. ^TT^- 

B. g^ (in ^TcRPT) to dry, Pr. ^^^ or ggf, H. S^Rf. 
B gnr (i»i ^11^^) to take out, Pr. gjg", H. M., &c. llffT. 
B. 5^ a pond, PT,^^^(f^, 
And in such forms as qTTf^ * worn* from Pr. qft^F^, ^Hf^ * for 
bathing* from Pr. 5^, and ^^jj^ *to the right hand/ Pr. ^nf^> the aspi- 
rate ^ is dropped, so that the Bangali has, in a large number of instanceSv 
thus weakened the pronunciation of aspirated sounds. In the instances 
given from Marathi, it will be seen that the letters other than those 
which are softened are as()irates ; hence tbe weakening consists simply 
in dropping the heavy breath in one of two aspirated sounds as in the 
case of the Sindlii ^ffj^ and ,f^ . The aspirates are preserved when 
occurriitg singly, which is not the case in Bangali. Hence Bangdlt 
utterance if* the weakest, and the Hindi and Panjabi the strongest. 

The Marathi reduces a Sanskrit or Prakrit ^ invariably to », and 
in this respect diflP« rs from all its cognate dialects. Thus : — 

G8. Skr. fCT sugarcane, Pr. ^^, M. l^H. The U. has f^ o ^^. 

Skr. JTcW fish, Pr. ^^^, II. JirS", M. qr^. 

Skr. ^^ a calf, Pr. ^^^, 11. ^f^, M. qRf in m^h, . 
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Skr. gf^5Fr a knife, Pr. ^ft^. 11. ^. M. igft. 
Skr. jyRr^ n fly, Pr. Jf^STT. H. Jf^fr, M. HTrfT. 
Skr. 5^^ to ask, Pr. j^g", II.^j^^, M.^^, 
Skr. 97^91^ a tortoise, Pr. ^^^ , II. ^i^.9?T> M- ^ > f<^ . 
Skr. gjftf a side of the abdomen, Pr. aFrf%|5', M. ^. The 11. 
has 5Ft^. 

Skr. 1^ a fiehl, Pr. grrT, M. ^. But II. has ^?r. 

Skr. ^ to touch, Pr. ^, II. ^-[sfT], M. ftPT-l^fr]. 

Skr. OT^ shade, Pr. otW, II. 07^, M. ^-[?^]. 

Skr. ipsg- a buuch, Pr. ift^c^, H- 'Tt^OT, M. ^Rf. 

Skr. ^?^y hip, Pr. BTf^g-y, M. 3?tH^- 

Skr. OTfrff a she-goat, Pr. OT^^I" or OT?^. H- #0"* ^^ Wi^- 

Skr. ^it^ worn out, wasted, Pr. tf^T. M. ^H'-[^J. 

Skr. ^fTT a festival, Pr. igrT. M. ^pf. 

According to a (general rule in Manlthi l^. *8 changed to 5^ when 
followed by the palatal %'owel f or q*. This change of ^ to ^ in this 
dialect is to be accounted for by the fact that the vocal organs of the 
Marathas have a predilection for the dento-palatals, *^, ^, *jr> ^ to 
which the Sanskrit palatals are in almost all cases reduced by them 
except when they are followed by f , q", or 5. The Sanskrit g" there- 
fore becoming the dento-palatnl ^ passes into ^ which differs from it 
only in the contact of the vocal Organs being somewhat less incomplete. 
The only iubtances in the Prakrits in which the change appears to be 
the same as that we have been considering are ^^T^ for ^<c<$^ and 
li9«fi' for ^^sft. 

1 have already given instances of the many words with their un- 
initial consonants dropped which the vernaculars have inherited from 
the Prakrits, and shown what further changes they have undergone. 
This process of elision has not been continued by any of the verna- 
culars unless we consider the disappearance of uninitial ^ which is 
very generalhi Hindi, Sindhi, and Bangali to be an instance of the 
process. 

69. B. n. Rr^, S. ftrw lamp, Pr. ^tr^fr, Skr. #t^:, M. f^, 

H. ^^, S. mil new, Pr. ?TT^, M- T^- 

II. ^, S. ^Jt^ life, Pr. ifNt, Skr. ift^:, M. ^ftT- 

H. S. ^rf, B. ^rftr • barber, Pr. ^J^T^ or ^rf^, Skr. 5TlftT?T, .Nf . 

U. ^f^MT^S. ^iS^ a tortoise,Pr. ^iJ^^^MT.Skr. ^pe^t^FT:, M. ^^^ 
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n. ^-[5Trl. S. ^-[^], B. ^(Bfr2rT*)to touch, Pr. ffenr or|rT, Skr. 

II. tn [STT!, S. TTf-C^], Pr. qr^, Skr. qR, M. qrT-[fif]. 

I^- ^W, S. ^ for ^sJr, B. ^j^ a well, Pr. ^^sff, Skr. ^7^:, G. 

II. T^F^=4Tl^H, B. ifRTe^r a cowherd, Pr. vfhicTST, Skr. 4|7mt^<» 
M. 4|l^o6r 

H. 5^rrf,=f^3n?} S. f^^r? marriage, Skr. f^m^* 

H. 'T^ [srr], S. qT-[^], B. ^mr-C^] to send, Pr.q^, Skr. UFTTr, 
M. qiT^. 

H. rTT-r^], S. ^TTf-Cj] to heat, Pr. m^, Skr. ?rrT, M. ?fT^.[fif]. 

II. jsfff, B. ff^r^ door, Pr. jff^ or jan^, Skr. jr^. 

B. Jf two, Pr. 5%, Skr. ^. 

B. 7^ nine, Skr. ^T^, M. ^, H. 5^. 

B. <i^M I moss, Skr. ^^rw, H. ^^HT. 

This elision of ^ appears also in the Hindi causal forms such ns 

^^PHy -olrtHI, «it4Hr» in which the ^r only of the Pr&kfit or Marathi 

termination a^r? or ar^is retRined. The whole termination appears in the 

Braj and other dialects and in old hooks, sometimes in the form of ^. 

The Sindhi causal termination is aTTf » &s in ehilf^ * to cause to do,' 

^iTT^ ' to cause to increase.* The f here as well as in some of the Sindht 

words given above represents the ^ which according to the Prakpt rule 

takes the place of the dropped ?, and is, as shown before, changed toff io 

the other vernaculars. The Sindh! f is a shortened form of this ff . The 

termination s^ appears sometimes in its more original form of «TH|as 

in ^TT^T^ * to cause to take.' The Bangali too forms its causal by 

adding BTTf as in t^^T^rT^ ' is causing to be held ;' but the f here 

seems to be an euphonic addition, which even in their primitive form 

the verbs take, as in V|Rft^ * is holding/ so that the ^ is here dropped 

and the vowel 3T combined with the preceding as in the Hind!. In the 

speech of the Maratha lower classes of Southern Konkan q[^ is Teij 

often elided, and the causal termination of the Savanty&c}! dialect is 

3?^, as in^C'Sl 'cause to do, 'which corresponds to the Sindhi «||f||'*[af]. 

There are instances also in which the ^ resulting from >( is elided 
as in U. ^Bt^'aboy,' 'a prince,' Pr. ^»T^, Skr. jiirc ; ^Rrf * left-hand- 
side,' Pr. ^fPTBT, Skr. ^TTSF; ^^ *smoke.' Pr. ^8T, Skr. ^l^; snpfT 
* to rinse the mouth, ' Pr. Skr. a?r^H, f^^RT or ^^PTT 'to mock,' Skr. 
fr^^y ^ ' ground/ Skr. ^. 

Tliere are traces of this change in other dialects too, as in the Oriya 
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Wr for ^m ' left,' Gujarat! HRT^^, 8. 3f , Skr. ^, and the Maruthi ^ 
and the termination f of the locative which is to be traced to the Pr. 
f^t Skr. f^^. In all these instances we may regard n as directly elided, 
and not the ^ resulting from it. Hemachandra notices a few instances 
of the process in the Prakrits. 

The vernaculars possess a large number of those Prakrit words, in 
which the mute element of hard and soft aspirates was dropped 
leaving only the 5^. Thus t — 

70. Skr. ^ face, Pr. jf, H. Jf, S.^, G. if^ff ; M. ^^^t, Pjftf 
(with the surfix t) in front, H. ^^^ j H. #^, G. ^TJ-'ft'i M. jg^ 
(with the suffix ?c) from Skr. H^^ face to face. 

Skr. snJT nail, Pr. ^, H. ^, S. sff, P. sff . 

Skr. ^t!Tt^: a chAplet,Pr.%fi:^,H. Rliir or%fCr,S.f^ff^,P. ^T^tT* 
Skr. ?Erata female companion, Pr. ?rtt> ^ ^nfl", H. S. P. ^f%rO', M. 
B. O. ^f . 

Skr. f^S^ to write, Pr. f^, M. ^5f-[^'] 

Skr. f^«nr a lock of hair or ftnGfrf^T^ffTi Pr. ^ff^THT* M- fflff- 

Skr. a^^i agreeable, Pr. 9f9TT, H. ^ff^. 

Skr. srr^; hunt, Pr. i^r^ (?) H. ai^. 

71. Skr. ^ rain, Pr. ^, G. H. '^, S. %f . 
Skr, vm to praise, Pr. ^mWt M- ^!TTf-[5Tr]- 

Skr. sn^^^ a guest, Pr. qHTM. M. qTf^. U- THRT. 

Skr. f?2 little, quick, Pr. k^, M. vTfpr, G. ^fT^J, H. sf^ with 
some such suffix as <7. 

To these must ba added the several compounds of the word ^^ 
acme of which at least are modern, as — 

H. ^f^ house of a woman's family of birth, Pr. KlfM^ or Hif^i* 
8kr. 9T%i{f . 

li- 4tWTi G. 4f^ a woman's father's house, Pr. f^^K or Ptf^ 
Skr. f^^i|f • 

M. ifTf^ G. iTfW a woman's mother's house, Pr. HVf^K or <nTfC 
Skr. iHH^. 

G. Ht^rnc, M. 5«rnr. n. ^j^rro a cellar, skr. ^ftr^. 

G. ^|r» M. "^SfTO. H. ^tTOif^f^ an idol-chamber, Skr. l^fTf. 
81 
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72. Skr. STHT a lord, Pr. HT?. old M. & H. ffTf . 
Skr. pr^^ a pair, Pr. ftf<T, M. ^fT. 
Skr. TO to churn, Pr. »lf , H. »lf-[5Tr]. 

Skr. TOt^^CT a churniug vessel, Pr. iiff^rWi U. PTfpft. 
Skr. qRriir a traveller, Pr. ^ft^. M. G. qift. 
Skr. ^5|r flattened rice, Pr.jfar (?> M. ^, S. "^. 
Skr. ^5?5y^rir broad, Pr.5ff^st-[Ap. ^], G. qtf^. 
Skr. ^m to tell. Pr. cfff , U. G. S. P. B. O. SFf -[TTf-^. &c.] 
Skr. ^q i Hy or ^rt4lPt^l a story, Pr. ^TfTTB? or ^frf^Wi U. 
^JWPft, M. G. g?^, S. f^KfHt, B. ehir«4^. 

73. Skr. nftr^ir: deaf, Pr. irfft^ff, U. M. O. ^ftn, G. %f^&. 
Skr. ff^ curds, Pr. ^, II. M. G. P. O. ^, S. ^. 

Skr. iTj honey, Pr. »Tf, 0. B. Hf, M. ^^. 

Skr. ^f}g honest, good, Pr. HTf i H. 55TO-^nrf » M. ^TT^. 

Skr. ^^ a young lady, daughter-in-law, H. G. S. ^^, 
O. iftf or ift. 

Skr. qft>^ dressing, Pr. qft^, H. qf^-[5TT], G. ^^HH S. 
^f^'[3]» P- ^^- [*^] ^y the consonants interchanging places. 

IT 

74. Skr. ipTT or irwf light, dawn, Pr. q^ffT. TTWW, ^fTf . H. qf or 
qtf , G. qtf , M. qfrs". The S. f^f^ must be a laler form. From the 
same root with the prepositions f^ and g we have H. f^TfR morning, 
S. Q7T7 light, &c. 

Skr. ^pf to become, to adorn, Pr. ^, H. ^ty-rff], S. ^f-Lj]. 
Skr. ^I^fp^ prosperity, good fortune, Pr. ^ftfT* H. ^ffPT or 

Similarly, H. q^nR * recognize' is from Skr. S(*^l/^^Hh the con- 
sonants interchanging places ; G. ^^vl^ or qPF^t ' dear' from Skr. 
^WP^ ; %ft?r 'easy* from gwif; ^f^-[J] to •dibtribute* or 'divide* 
from f^H^» &c. 

The exbtenceof many such words as M. H. P. T^T^ 'injury,' H. P. 
frnf 'a good man,' M. G. II. P. ipi *honey,' D. G. ^99, 9S^ Uo write,' 
M. G. H. sf^ ' nail,' S. Q>n% ' i" the morning' shows that the popular 
speech of Northern India has now for along time ceased to have re- 
course to this process of dropping the mute element of the aspirates 
of the Sanskrit words adopted from time to time from the parent 
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language. Still, however, a few later instances, such as S. f^f^ ' dawn,' 
H. G. ifTf 'middle' from HP^ and if^iT, and some of the compounds of 
^ noticed above show that it has not been entirely absent. The 
elision of simple mutes and of the mute element of aspirates is a 
natural phenomenon which one always meets with in the course of lin- 
gual development ; but its operation is generally slow and it is only 
in consequence of its systematic occurrence in the Prakf its that I have 
attributed it to an ethnological cause, and supposed that the PrAkrit 
speakers belonged to another race than those who spoke Sanskrit, and 
being unused to Sanskrit sounds caught only the initial consonants 
from their Sanskrit teachers and dropped the rest or the mute portion 
of the rest. When, however, in the course of time they became used 
to those sounds and the Sanskrit and Prakrit speaking races became 
united into one community, they ceased to be so dropped, except 
through the slow and gradual operation of the usual phonetic laws ; 
and hence it is that in modern times we find Sanskrit words not 
shorn of their elements in the manner in which they were in ancient 
times as indicated above. 

This elision, though it involves economy and is a natural process, 
constitutes a peculiarity of the Prakfits in so far as it is due to 
peculiar historical incidents. We will now notice the peculiarities 
which d» not involve economy and must be attributed to vocal 
predilections. Of the words in which a Sanskrit dental is changed 
to a cerebral in the Prakrita the vernaculars have preserved the 
following : — 

75. Skr. f^ifhn? myrobalan, Pr. W^Mr> M. %7^, Ac, as in 
table 8. 

Skr. «m to fall, Pr. Tf, M. G. H. ^TT-C^t-j-^fr]. 

Skr. i^ to bite, Pr. ^s^, M. H. P. G. ^3^-[^-5rr-«Tr,j]. From this 
n. M. G. :fhr, 0. ;snW^ a mosquito, Skr.'^. 

Skr. ^ to stick, Pr. T* {p^st part.), M. G. T^-L^f-j]. 

Skr. ^f to decay, Pr. ^nr. M. H. G. ?=rT-[°r-5Tr-5]. 

Skr. ^Iht a swinir, Pr. TH^i H. '4\^\ masc. From this are derived 
M. Jf5^, II. ff?^Tr» G. i\^% to swing, Vf. ^^ a nap, G. TfVT 
nodding, M. G. H. P. O. ^Wt a lifter or Se^lan chair. 

Skr. ^y a stick, Pr ^^tt. H. TTT or ^^XTt^ P. TTT, O. M. (dial) 
¥nfr, H. G. ^strt". M has ^rST ft"d ^rft. 

Skr. ^ to burn, Pr. Tf. H. ^T^^ to be spiteful, malicious, H. P. 
THf malice. 

Skr. f^rft^. Pr. ftrf*?T, M. ^r^op. &c., as in Table 29. 
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Skr. ^H hypocrisy, deceptive appearance, Pr. ^^T, M. ^^. 

Skr. ^tff longing, Pr. ^sTT^, M. v^l^iur 

There are many later instances of this change : — 

76. M. S. Hrr-L^i--^], H.^TPrT, B. StPt^, O. ^xfim to stretch, 
Skr. ^; M. f^oCT) G. ^^ a mark on the forehead, Skr. f^ft77; H. M. 
fdchrfj , G. f&cir^l', S. fH'Rf^^ a small mark on the forehead, a spangle, 
Skr. frif^eh: by consonants interchanging place* ; M. G. 2rTo5, H. J[Jrit 
a kind of cymbal, from Skr. ?n^ measured or beaten time, M. TfoCT^ 
G. 2T^ the roof of the mouth, Skr. ^i^; H. P. ^n^-^T^-^Ttft* S. ^nr- 
TT^, G. Traft, B. O. ^\m, M. ^rfaSt a branch or bough, Skr. ^; M. 
^1^, &c., as in p. 172. 

The Sindhi has the largest number of instances, and the Hindi and 
the Panjabi come next. The Marathi and Gujaruti haye the smallest 
number, 

77. S. j^ satisfied, Skr. gH'-[^:]; S. ^t crooked, H. P. ^, 
M. ^h M. {dial.) iwity Skr. f^^; S. ^, H. ^ handless, M. ^^^T, 
Skr. ^tni with the suffix T, Pr. ^^ (?); S, ^ST^^ the south, H. ^flfpft 
Skr. ^t^; S. ^j a tooth, H. M. ^, Skr. ^^; S. ^^ pity, M. H. 
Skr. j^y S. ^^ to show, H. ^^, Skr. ^^; S. sSTf ten, H. ^^, M. 
^^, Skr. to; S. ^J7 or ^^U a grinder, H. ^f^, M. fRf, Skr. ^gj; S. 
f^ a lamp, H. f^, M. ff^, Skr. #T-C^:]; S. ^BT^ to givC H. 
^, M. f9i-, Skr. ^r; S. it^, H. P. tf^y impudent, M. >ftff, Skr. 
q?; S. ^^ see, H. f^JR^n*, M. f^^ to appear, Skr. f^; S. ^?t 
seen, H. P. #|t, G. f^^, Skr. ^, 

O. ^T^hr, B. 5TfT to the right hand, H. ff^^. 

Thus then the Pali and Prakrit tendency to pronounce dentak as 
cerebrals is seen in a much more exaggerated form in the Sindhi and 
next to it in the Hindi and the Panjabi, while the other modem dialects 
seem to have kept it quite within the bounds in which we find it in 
the ancient dialects, though they have changed more words in that 
way than they. 

In the following instances the cerebral mute in the place of the 
dental is to be considered as due to the influence of an adjoining ^. 

78. qr for Pr. qf^, Skr. sri%, in the words given in list 52, and 
?r^i 3^", and Jj^ in the same. 

M. G. H. S. P. ^-[3^.-5-5Tr-5 stT], B. O. ^ft^, Pr. ^, Skr. ^ 
fear. 
H. TPT or ;5T^, Q. ^^p^- or ^m, S. Tf , Skr. f^ a kind of grass, but 
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II. ^^ or mH, &c., as in list 4. 
II. VTT, ^Ttf M. S. ^HTi &c., as in list 4. 
II. ^^, Skr. Ir^ a pilot. 

U. 9W?T) M. ^^f G. OT^. S. si^d^ a cosmetic, Skr. 7f^. 
H. fi l ^H ror fUdiH r, M. ?^, O. Z\\ %^ h Skr. ff#r to watch, to 
look out for. G. B. S. have if for ? . 

M. n. T^Tfr. S. G. TTTTI' « narrative, Skr. iTTTf-L^ir:]. 
Even here the Sindhi has more instances than the others: — 
79. qr a son, Skr. cnr, M. ^' 
^ thirst, Skr. ij^, P. ftff. 
Rrr sleep, Skr. pnCT, H. ffff . 
ZT'Tt' copper, Skr. ?fnf» M« fW» &c. 
Uninitial s^ is changed to «T in the Prakpts inTarinhlj, but when it is 
at the beginning of a word it undergoes that change optionally. In the 
vernaculars the initial ^ remains unchanged, but when medial it 
becomes mostly <^ in the MarAthi, Gujarati, Sindhi, and Panjabi. 

Initial •(. 
80. M. 9fnr, &c., as in list 64. P. %^(7 &s in list 24. 

H.S.^nl, &c.,asinlistG9. M. ;fhr, H. ;ftf, S. f^j sleep, 

M. STO", u. ^nn", s. snft, Skr. Prw. 

as in list G9. P. ^gf^, H. %^^, O. ;!>f^ an in- 

II. P. ^ as in p. 1G6. vitation, Skr. f^pF^* 

H. 5Tf, &c., as in list 70. M. ^nr^, P. ^ojpf, S. pt^, II. 

P. ^, as in list 16. ^Rf or ^TTft* B. sRf or ;nm, Skr. 

U. sfW}" as in list 17. TIFf husband's sister, &c. 

Medial % 

81. M. Jfrp, O. JTrro", S. irrn^, p. m^, Skr. ir«^ a man. 

M. f^^, S. f^^, P. f^^TTT, Skr. ^^ or ffJ^niT a|)pearing ; and 
all other infinitives in "fr-J-^n". 

M. ir^, G. ITT, S. W^, P. ITTT, Skr. inf-[5|r:] a person. 

M. G. ^JfrT}", S. ftrfPft, Skr. ^|TTT^«fn' a story. 

M. G. S. P. qrft, Skr. iTPft^ water. 

M. G. S. P. ^TTT [^-J-^-oTT]* Skr. ITPTT to know. 

M. G. ?Kt^, P. gffK, Skr. ^: ^: who ? 

M. wfiT, G. %^, S ^. P. SK, Skr. ^Tf^pft sister. 

M. ^fd^, G. ^^m, S. S|)4^, p. ^5TT-f , Skr. ^J^ hard. 

P. S. G. 1W^-[«Tr-3-^]i ^^^' ^'^ (causal) to give birth to, to produce. 

G. g^, S. OT, P. ?5;t, M. -il^ (in W^pH^), Skr. htt salt 

P. M. G. tTTTT, S. qrr, Pr. i?«n^, Skr. H^vm^ one's self. 
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M. G. S, P. m^;^ 3*T'^^ ^^'^- '^ ^^ stretch or pnIL 

M. ^^. &o., as above. 

Tl-ere arv a tew instances in which we have the oi%imI sf in the 
KhK of 1 worvU a< ia M. G. P. iR". S. ig. Sir. iR": 'miiid,* G. ^Tj 
' pr\> risie' tor Skr T^fT* »"J G. ipT « •b.jTe. Bat the cenenl rale 
;jee:u* to btf t'-i-*: :hese fnir JLilecc* have a metlial s^^in thepfaire oiiT\e 
iio .b> '^ot :h^? Prikrits, re^ii'.tiiiz t'rom a Sanskric onjanrt ot which 

>J. >kr. i;?r»W. Pr. r*^. M. G. rm wiLiemens. 

Sir. ir^. Pr W^. M. G. ^fT=f. P. *W. >- ^FJ ear. 
Sir. T^. P T=^. M. G. qpf. P. ^^. > ^ a Leaf- 
Skr. irfH . "^^ '. Pr. ^;<»«T. M. -gf . G. ^- Sw QW old. 
>'xr nRrT. P.- Ft^^T. M. G. r%3f^- H'-J) to wireic ; Skr. 
f%5f7^. M. G. PR4K >. f%^'fr. F- f*W4 '^:i:cicarioa. 

Si." fl^r. Pr. TT^^T- 'T- TFF. P- 'R 3iark. fl^n. 
>'<.r il^-^-if^r. Pr. 4^^-9ffr. P "W^ 1 arjf;ii pr;ee«ii»* ;aLs*». S. 
ini. Si-. "W^^. Pr. "IT 



Sir. -^^^"^f f ^ C-. ^ ' i^i r i^^ . G w%^. P. 7%1C M- 
"y-ir '-lie D n J ira : 1 ;c fucr-:" : *: i ^ r- a- r . 

>rv- q^qf. ?r w^* M. G. J^TT-^^- j_. S. sR^ P. 7W co diLak. 
"J ^iTt.**!. *r :.)e''* 

irii-: :^-i'i 'i*'.'-^ ri Mir-riii :iie nu -vty D»*'!a.'<'ia. onanuinft li'viac ia 
'"ie MSi\;f I ••ari jf '.!ie pH«ma ic vl i.i;iri*;Tm armmuice dbr 7 aa^: 
iii'i a*.* ;r:iim*y JTT. 4b7*f- TT^. FT'T^ ii*-. 'ir tiMC 'iioieet bectinse 

yr-Mii)am>? Mc Sa isii~*.r T i:» ▼ !l.-)tll;alm^ iJn the ijriier haniL the 
'iiw?r :iiis*es jc : j..* ijti-x.itii -t.iij«i!:i;:uh 7r?9erv« the Fiu»iU;hi 

V"'- *".. »>TFrr IRTT ifirs? ii.*.. )ii<i -:iis it'V'iiiHnr.' "▼« ^itl 31 
•■I '!»<>*. II nt Hum. luii U'z- n t u :;Te T.i'Xii Tbus riie vopIk 
* !■:! I w^ 1! -:k"!i i: 'k- >i.irr:; i . r-imriif, Similii. md 7inpii]L X 



* 
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Other words in some of which even in Sanskrit a ^ appears are in 
the lliniti and Ban gait thus : — 

83. Skr. JTr^TT. U. ^*^or iff^, B.^^, hut S. ^TH^ a Brahman. 
^ i»^m, H. Q^-[^], B. ?pT-[sr], S. Qor-Cj] to hear. 

Skr. ^ftpT, II. ^^^, B. TTf^, right hand. 

Skr. iTfof (?), 11. B. <|^^r, S. T\W^» *» ornament worn on the 
person. 

Skr. ^3r-[^0, U.^r^or gfnrr, B. ?fiPfT, S. ?irpfthliud of one eye. 

Siill or does aj)|»ear in Bangrdi l)0 k m a ffw words such as 5Ff"T 
•ear,* ^jf'T *salt,* &c. In the Hindi it seeuH to he entirely absent. 

In the principal Prakrit and the Sauraseni all the Sanskrit sibilants 
are reduced to ^. Sanskrit word<4, therefore, containing the palatal ^ 
and the cerebral 9 which in liu- ['rakrits came to have the dental 9T 
instead, have the last in the Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarat], and 
Maruthi. But according to a law of Marat hi pronunciation, this ^ 
when followed by the palatal vowel or semi-vowel f , If, or H, is trans- 
formed into the palatal vr. The foregoing lists of words contain many 
inMauces that prove these points. 

84. List 2. M. 11. P. f^, S. ft^, Skr. ^^; U. r^^m:. Skr.^irp^; 
G. II. #ir, p. RtT. S. ftrf, Skr.'^y ; II. P. f^m, Skr. frf^r; M. 
qR^. II. qr^^, Skr. ssrrfq^. 

List 5. M. G. H.. &c. ^ftr, ^Et, &c., Skr. ^^nn- 

List 11 & 8. G. ^^'m, M. m^* U- tt^, p. m^, Skr. >r^[«ir. 

List 14. M. H.l^, Skr. ^q^^T; M. ^. H. ^. G. ^, Skr^iiffift. 
List 24. U. ^fm, M. rn^Ht Skr. ^r^Hrft ; list 31. U. S. ^n^, Skr. 

List 47. H. P. qfffT, G. iftTO, Skr. qft%^ ; list 46. U. w^, M. 
P. fWf, Skr. ^(TT^f. 

List 30. U. ^rn^, P. iM. ^TToCT, Skr. <^€ll<^^i ; list 63. M. m^^, 
II. P. ^rt^fTTt &c., Skr. ^rnn^^; M. f^^rnr, &c., Skr. f^TNTT. 

List GO. II. ftr^n or ^fTT, &c., Skr. ^t^^; list 73. II. ^, S. Qf, 
Skr.jpr; list 74. P. H. M. G. TRT, Skr. TO; II. ^T, S. gof, Skr. 
^^ afl above, (Sk;. 

H. ?jt#, M. ftr^^. G. Rrpt, Skr. ftr««T, list 65. 

Other instances are M. fiToSr, II. fTHT* Skr. fTTHT 'a school' or 
• an establishment ;'M. fpr, 11. ?=rr?^, Skr. ^r^^ *a dart ;* M. G. ^FIToA', 
U. ^i4i<^|, ftr^n^ft 'a chain,* Skr. ^^; M. g^, II. ^j!r» Skr. g^^ 
•dry ;'U. ^ft^. Skr. ftw *to learn ;' II. tft^, Skr. p^t * to grind ;' U. 
M. Q. sfiH, Skr. srre 'destructioo ;' S. ^H, Skr. ^ *lo rain;' II. P. S. 
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^liT *a bed/ Skr. ^|T«n'» &c. Even iu words adopted later and conse- 
quently treated somewhat differently from the way in which they 
were treated in the Prakrits, the Sanskrit «][ and ^ are reduced to ^, as 
in the H. ^t^^tT *to thirst,' Skr. 5^; «rr^, 'entrance/ Skr. sn^T; 
1^5 'h hatchet/ Skr. ij^ ; ^iRnfH *lord of the night/ *moon,' Skr. 
PfOT^; S. ^ 'race/ ^descent,' Skr. to ; 'T^ 'to rain/ Skr. ^ ; 
«r^T^i^ to 'subdue/ Skr. q-^ft^fTT ; P. #^ 'sorrow/ Skr. ^^^ ; ^ 
•quietness/ Skr. ^nf^ ; TC^gT *God/5)kr. <r^^'i9T; M.^ft^, G- ^W *a 
year/ Skr. ^ ; ^TTOJ to rain, Skr. ?r4, &c. The present speakers of the 
Hindi* the Panjabi, and the Sindhi retain therefore the Tocal peculi- 
arity of their Prakrit ancestors of pronouncing Sanskrit ^ and 9[^as fT. 
Of the words given above the ^fif, ^PPT, ^fNf «»d %ir of the Hindi 
become RjiT* $^0i ftr^> and ^ir in Marathi, because they are followed 
by a palatal vowel. Similarly, we have ^M" *cowdung,*Skr. ^^J f ^ ; ^qr 
'a tree,* Skr. ^ ; ^^ToBT 'moss,' Skr. ^tm^; ftr^ a ladder, Skr. ^Wfc 
&c. Even the original ^ of Sanskrit words is pronounced by the 
Marathas as f[^ under those conditions, as $V( 'red lead/ Skr. R|^^ ; 
ftr^ 'to sew,' Skr. ^; H\si^ 'mother's sister,' Skr. *i i <iM<J I » &c. 
Gujarat! too shows the satr.e tendency though it is not so decided; 
and we have thus Rrt *a horn,* f^T^ *to learn,' f^R^ to sew/ f^^if 
'blackwood,* Skr. f^^q , ^7, Skr. lu^^li &c. But we have also such 
words as f%^ 'sprinkling,' Skr. f%^, |%ir^ 'to boil/ ftqft 'ladder,' 
&c. So that the Marathi rule does not seem to be strictly applicable 
to the Gujarat! . Still the sound vr is as natural to the Gajaritta as 
to the Marathas, as is shown by such forms as iff for ^ Srhatr ^R^^ 
'do/ &c., and iu some provinces it is freely used for ^in many words. 

The Bangrdi forms of such of the above words as are used in the 
language have ^for the Hindi ^, as :— 



85. 



B. 



H. 
^T^sTT to dry. 
^nrr to hear. 
^Hf to sleep, 
qra* near. 
^fif a horn. 



B. 



TTB* a mosquito, ^nv 



f^mm a jackal. 

Wi^ the silk cottoa tree. 

^ffr, ^ trunk of 

elephant. 
^ih^ blackwood. 
f|fr4 a dart. 



H%^ ^ a buffalo. Ril^t^lj f^^Tf^fHFt a fire-mmtch. 
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Bjini'Ali hooks and jlictioiiarifs coDtain a jrooil many words derived 
from ti I' Id Prakrits or recenlly adopted from Sanskrit which coutnin 
^ in them. Tht* oliject of the authors in these cases is to give the 
correct Prakrit or Sanskrit forin^. and not to represent the correct 
B>in^Ali prounnc'uition. But it is not necessary to hear a BaHgali 
speak or read his lauj^unjre or even Sanskrit for a long time to arrive at 
the ch'Hr conviction that his vocal habits do not admit of the 
pronunciation of ^ or q" hut only of 5T. Sanskrit and Prakrit ^ 
becomes Zl^ut his mouth. Thus the Bangalis of the present day 
possess the same voeal cljuraeloristic tliat is attributed to their ances- 
tors, the speakeis of the MAgadhi by the Prjikrit grammarians. 

^ lias a tendency to pass off into Qj^ as we observed in going over 
tbe Pall. Instead of tbe Pali ST^JT f'T the Skr. ^r«p^ * cowdung,' we 
have gp^ in S-, ot^ '" ^»-» ^^t from ^T'**? another form of the word, 
and for the P ill 55Tq^, Skr. ^^ • the young of an elephant,' we have 
OT^ i»> n. M. &c., the Pr. form Ixing gr^. For the Skr. ^ the G. 
has S^T, wir^ J^' d eJ^'r * I'^st/ *end,* with the sufilxes 7, T and ?T, for 
Skr. ^gf * rind,' fJ. has fygft, for Skr. ^^ 'hemp,' O. has BPT, for 
5^nnT *car})enter,* which i'j ^rfiT hi the other dialects and must have 
been pronounced ^TrTIT by the Bangalis, the B. has^inX* and O. also, 
Oiher in-tances may be tound. In Hindi Skr. ^is often pronounced 
A8 ^ as in ^(gr f >r HJ^ * spoken dialect,' j^^ f^rjF'i', H^ for ^q", 
ft^H for pfq^T, A:e. This is to be identified with the practice of the 
followers of th«* M.idliNaihdina recensifui of the White Yajurveda who 
read the ^ ocemrini: in their ))ooks throughout as ^. But other dia- 
lects also haxe a frv\ instances <»f this change, as f^f^ P. M. G, f^w, 8. 
for Skr. P^. 

Of the Prakrit wonU in wliich a vowel or a mute is aspirated 
through th«' intlu«Mice of an adjoining aspirate or an aspirated mute, 
the vernacuhirs have puseivr I tlh* lollowing : — 

^♦>. Pr. T^^rr, M. 0. "^TTH >kr. T^H a Jarktree. The II. has also 
V^W but more commonly q^ff. 

Pr. Pm. M.PT^. H. PtH. P ^?, ^'^J. nnr •♦liMe lotus root. S. 
has Rrf . 

Pr. isrimH. <i. II. I' m^t ^^^' ^rm^ .•.»ni:ii. 

There are a ^•)od manv mo'f inodi r:i io-!:in('i> : — 

87. M. «?r^. ''■ ^'^^ II- '^"^r* •^'^'- '^''3 ^" "^^• 

M. G iTTH. n. T>T-Tr'rHT tT. Tr. '' ^.-^r i^\4t iTT^'f, S '?jnft-'?rnft^ 

22 





">"-•' 


P-.iT"n. H.C 


>ifi=n 


'sn*"!": 


p. 




1., ;. j. w.ii.n.^^r. u 

; Ft. 3n.*lf>I ■ . H. p. 


•i=fr 




•. P: V^ 


■. f'^r^. li. p. 5. 


*n*i-;sir-"iT-3',. M. 



^'»^. G. siTir ■ 

SkT. w^-; mi 
Sfcr. ?nri::- c: 
G. Frr-;"r.f; 

Sk7, W7 * iTTjT". p.-. rr^ ?. ir^ s *?T. H. ti. M.B. O. fnr. 
Skr. I> i-v.-Tl f ruf P:. S?.?. P. ?l^. ? . 7^. H. IM or »TT. 0. 

Skr. STCT ?:-"'-i -'■ '-'• *T-I'.*^ ' '■ ..v rr.-:,'. e. M. G. WR. 
SiT. TJt 1 :.--^-. F: 5?r. ?- U. ^:. r^f 5. ttt. 
5kr. JT^F^ii-i -■ :r. V-. ^rm. '-■ --?T. S. i?^. U. M. G. B. O. »n»I- 
Skr. T^ ^^i. P.. .-=t. T »^-. S TtT. H G. »T=fr- M. ctW in icpfr- 
^T s riii <■■- •:-: : i ^Trtii- t-t- 
Skr. g7*:;?^ 1": 

Sfcr.=T*:;::.:k: 
M. T^PT. 0. JTfTT 

The f;";-:*:;^ 1-; 
a i»ajuuot (rreiiil*. 
W it :— 



T^- !■- T^ ^ 



'.'.t *-:-cond member iif 
6n'. aauad ore «i)<)ed 



9L Skr. fn tand. Pr. »-^. F. f«T. 5. wv. U. G. fpf, M. B. 0. 

^ Sm, Pr. aft. p. S3- ^ 3T*- H « F^- M. ^, O. ^. 

Pt ^IW. P. qt^t ?. TOT. H. fi. qwK or inin, 

'.u^ u ID Table 4. 
^d^. S. ^t^. B, qmr, Braj q^hr^, 

f. nraanil*n as in Table 5. 

i. M^, H. M. B. ^nr. G. 

Ac, a« in Table 5. 
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Skr. ^rf^^ sat, Pr. ^Tfg", vernaciihirs us in Table 43. 

Skr. ff> or ^ sight or seen, IV. ff^ or f^, V. f^fr-f%f , "nd the 
rest as Ih Table 2. 

Skr. ^ST hot, Pr. T^^, G. ^?f, M. ^^; M. G. S. gi:f as in ^^ f o& r- 
rft-rf tor ^c^TcVrro? the hot season. 

Skr. 1^ to b.ithe, Pr. <t^, P. II. M. G. 5:in'-[^^-'TT-°f-3] ; P. H. ^TfT 
also. 

Skr. STjg- thumb, Pr. afijf, P. 3Tijy, S. s?l7fTr, II. 3?^^, G. s^rft, 

Sk.-. r^f^^Cto spread, Pr. f^^m^, l\ fr^^TC^, S. Pr^TT^, II. O. M. 
f%^rC-['n',j"^J to be scattered 

Skr. 5TK^ dry, Pr. g^ijT, P. ^ip^, S. g^, II. ?t^, G. gj^, M. 

Skr. ^r^ vapour, Pr. ifcqR-, S. II. G. ^TK, M. ?fnr, P. HHT, B. O. 

HTT. 

Skr. f^^ shoulder, Pr. ^f^ U. M.^jftfT, G.-^jfr^; but II. mostly 
l^as 5F>^ a:»d ^rt^, P. SR^VTr* B. O. ^hf. 

Skr. ^TVT?t bfhind, Pr. qr^^f, P. ft^, H. ff^, qr^, G. ^TT^. 

SO 

Skr. iftwr bot season, Pr. fi]^, M. //fVi/. iftif. 

Skr. ^^"[ proper name, I'r. ^J^, vernaculars as in Table 1. 

{b) Conjunds of a dental awJ a heavy ^. 

92. Skr. ^pirtrue, Pr. ^EfW, P. H. ^W, S. ^T^, II. M.^rr^, (J 
fTT^. B. #^. 

Skr. ^^ of !|?^f?r to dance, IV. ^^, P. ^T^- or 5r^-[«rT].S. 5r^-[^]. 

II. M. G. ?Tr^ [^-^-f .], B. (). mf^m- 

Skr. ^^ a dance, Pr. ^T^, P. ^p^, S. sfT^, II. M. G. B. O. STT^. 
Skr. ^?5 death, Pr. p^f^, H. «ft^. 

Skr. ip^^pfirnT of Jr^«»TlTHrP^ to recognize, Pr. qfri^3?PT, II. Tft^ 
f» P. 'rarr, B. f^^ «>' f%I%^r, by dropping the first two consonants. 
Skr. vj^C T ol T<qilH to be produced, Pr. ^tq^nf, P. S. II. .M. G. 

Skr. JJTfT of urop T to be intoxicated, Vr. JTHf, M. HT'iPf. 

Skr. Ff^fT lightning, Pr. f%«T, M. G. ^^5^, P. f%15f, 5>. f^J. 

Skr. H^ today, Pr. BTwf, P. HliT. S. s?^, H. M. G. B. mhT, B. O. 

Skr. ft^cr of f|^«n% to sweat, aJsn fo boil, Pr. mit^. P. ftniTTr to 
be soaked, S.RtfT^, II. pBITPrr-fifirT^ (causal), M. RjlTT, G. 
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from Skr. pryr * sleep/ M. ^f^f; \\ II. MfOT *triHinj,^' vain/ .^. BTfOT, 
Iroin, verv j»rol>al)ly, Skr. ftu; M. ^J^'S(, II. ^tHtT tVom Skr. ^^TTf 
which nppfsirs evoii in tlic Prakj-lts to have assuiued the form of ^r^^T, 
though mT^ is usually given ; M. 11. G. ^t cfr M. ^ d". Pr. fe f§r 
from Skr. pl^r f>j^, &c. 

(c) 2V/tf conjunct ^ tc^t';i /^e sibilant is pronounced tike 

r a moment, Pr. ^TT, 1*. fe^, S. feof, II. fe^T, C«. 
i»4. Skr. ^TT < ?5rT, M. 0//«/.) fi^T. 

I a festival, Pr. 5^, II. fe?f, AI. ^«T for ffof. 
Skr.^^^.f^a knife, a razor, IV. ^TH-ftHf, P. B*n^-ft, S. ^t, 
II.^«, 15. O. BTKr^ft, M. gO. 

Mvr. iirWFrr a m, I r. I ^f^y.^ J, li ^j ,^^^ ^^, ^^^ 

Skr. ^ftr aside of tiie abilomen, Pr. jrf^S" or J^T^, M. ^^ ; the 
rest 3i?5r or ^t^ as in Table 5. 

Skr. unr a bear, Pr. ft^g", P. ft^^, S. f^^, II. G. ?fjf^. M. ^^. 
Skr. fw to sliave. iiew, Pr. rT^S", P. H«d"ir, M. ?rr^, G. rTRTJ. 
Skr. ^^1 a field, M, ?fffT from Pr. ^tT; the rest ?jf?T. 
Skr. ^W a calf, Pr. ^^^, P. ^^©f. S. ^r^, II. m^, ^m, ^^, G. ^^, 

^w-l^J. '^- ^r^-L^l. o. ^T^-[0]. M. ^m[F:; p. 11. ^m, s. w^, 

B. irrirr, M. ^nsr-[^]» ^^y i" ^^*^ sense of * the young one ofany animal,' 
from the same. 

Skr. »r?CT a lish, Pr. JT^g-, P. ir^^g-, S. if^, U. ire? or in^, B. O. 
fW, M. in^- 

Skr. 3^?=f^ lap, Pr. ^^i^ J{., II. ^1541, M. »fj^*iT. 

The conjunct ¥r sometimes appears in the Prakrits and perhaps even 
in Sanskrit in tlie form of IT. The ^fan.^'krit %T^ is ffTTin the Prakrits, 
and this we have in the H. fTT^, M. fTT^ and ^J^T^ in wiiich last 
qr stands for the preposition ^. pff is Pr. fl^TfT from wliieh we have 
M. R(ni4 'lo waste away,* and from ftfH' we have S. fit^t» H. ifN", &^'. 

(fi) Instances in which a dental is ohunged to a cerebrat 
throvnh the injiuence 0/ a precious %. 

05. •"■ kr. k^ to increase, Pr. TJ, H- ^T'H' "r Wr^fT- ^I- TIT% B. 
WTf^» O. ^rWT. But P. S. G. iTT or ^vjTH'^f^ f )• 
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Skr. ,f3W hunger, Pr. Jfwir, P. 3f«r, S. jfr. H. %. B, ij^, M. 
B. ^jgfT, O. ^frsF. 

Skr. wrr to anoint, an unguent, Pr. I^^SPr* P. >ff^f^ butter, S. 
1^5 anoint, batter, H. »Tarenr or m^^ butter, B, O. mwi butter, 
irrR^^r to anoint,' M. m^i^f to anoint, G. Hm^ butter. 

Skr. <tOW examination, Pr. 4R4<!I I , H. P. B. O. i^Sr, M. G, 8. t|r<uf, 

Skr. B^flT the eye, Pr. Mft^, P. BfSRsr, S. Siftr. H, G, unff B. 0- 

Skr. ^ milk, Pr. ^(tc, S. ^^, RE. M. G. ofK a dish of rice 
and milk, O. ?5ftft. 

Skr. ^r/^cKr and ^fT«r as in list 93. 

^kr. f^ sugar-cane, Pr. 3^g or f^, H. 9^9 ©' f^» P.flff. 

Though according to Ilemachandra and Vararuchi the vr^ of %W 

^%) 971%, ^nr, T%^, and f^ is changed to ^in the Mah&Tftsh trior 
principal Prakrit, still we see that most of the vernaculars derive their 
forms of these words from such Prakrit forms as had fw for the 
Sanskrit ^. But with the exception of f^RV and ffltC which are 
mentioned as occurring in the Jaina sacred books, these forms are not 
given as existing in any of the dialects. This and other similar 
omissions show that the observation of the Prakpt grammarians was bj 
no means perfect. The Marathi forms of these words, however, with 
the exception of BT1% which is unknown to the hinguage and of nft^ 
which is ?^^, have ^ or ?r which is the representative of the Priikfit 
^t and hence they are the same as those given by - Hemachandra 
and Vararuchi. Here we have one of several indications that the 
modern ManUhi is the direct daughter of the old Mah&rftshtri of the 
grammarians. 

It will be seen from the lists given above that the Hindt, Gujarat!, 
Marathi and Bangali, mostly drop one component of the doubled conso* 
nants and to make up for the quantity thus lost lengthen the preceding 
vowel. In other words, the speakers of those dialects take the same 
time to pronounce two syllables the latter of which contains a double 
consonant which the speakers of the Prakrit did; but the preceding 
forcible vowel utterance and the subsequent strong contact and pressure 
being avoided, the effect is that one of the two consonants is dropped 
and the previous vowel lengthened. This then is essentially a case of 
softening. The Sindhi drops one of the two consonants, but does not 
lengthen the preceding vowel ; while the Panj&bt generally preserves 
the doufcjed consonants handed down to it by the old PrUcfits. Th« 
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Hind! contains more instances in which the original PrAkrit pronnncia* 
tion is preserved than the other three dialects. Hemachandra noticet 
in the PrAkfits the softened pronunciation we hare heen considering in 
the case of ^ only, one f( of which is according to him dropped and 
the preceding vowel is lengthened ^ as in ^mf for «mTT, Skr. T(7^, 
i(W for P!^, Skr. ftM^, &c. This lengthening of the previous vowel 
is in the four dialects prevented as observed before* by the accent 
falling on a subsequent syllable. 

In the PAli and the Pr&krits, you will remember, the components of 
some conjuncts such as J, f, i|, ^, nf, |j, n^^ m, &c., are not assimilated 
but separated by the interposition of a vowel. The vernaculars have 
preserved some instances of this process : — 
99. H. ^RTf^ to praise, Pr. wvjf» Skr. wj^. 
H. anpft, P. im^. B. injpr firo, Pr. inpft, Skr. arfir. 
H. WtH, wftH, M. ?rtNr a year, Pr. ^ft^, Skr. ^. So also II. P. 
W^^-r^-*^]. G. ^rroj. Skr. ir^. 

H. PlHT^ tired, Pr. PnTTT, Skr. vpTR. 
M. f^f^^S^ disgust, Pr. f^Afl. Skr. fe^ distress. 
M. f^n^ sUnza, Skr. wP^i G. ^^l!r joy, Skr. ^; O. ^rdflR, P- 
fllftmi, Skr. fT^q, are later instances of of the same nature. 

In modem times other conjuncts also are similarly dissolved, aud we 
have qifrr S. M.. &c., * exploit ' for imnr, ?^ffT» P. 0., &c., * a field * for 
%W. ^f5 S. • a lotus * for qtr. ^^JPT P. for f^fPT, ^ S., others ff^^ 
* vexstion ' for i|m, ^TCH ^virtue,' IJ. M. G., &c., for ^^, &c. But the 
books and dictionaries of some of these laiigunges contain a good many 
Sanskrit words the conjuncts in which are not changed in any way. 
This is due to the fact that those languages are now the spoken langu- 
ages of the educated as well as the uneducated portions of the different 
communities, and the former pronounce the words correctly and the 
forms given to them by the latter are not taken into account by the 
anthors of those books. Again, even the latter, though they interpose 
a vowel between the components of some conjuncts as shown above, have 
to a certain extent become used to Sanskrit sounds and can pronounce 
others correctly. But in some of the provinces the old disability of 
the Prakrit speakers has been inherited in certain cases by their mo- 
dem descendants, whether educated or uneducated, and it is very much. 

• See p. 142. 
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to be tegretted that the writers of books should in such CRflCS write 
words in their Sanskrit forms which when thej are read by themselves 
or others are read in quite a different way. The people of Sindh, 
"whether belonging to the higher or lower classes, and the Bangalis 
pronounce the conjunct i;|;^ invariably as ^R!^. Thus Sanskrit 
;f^nr is pronounced q^^^JH", ^^rr^ as ^^, ^^^ as <N^ or «iNr, 
&c. The speakers of the Hindi more often pronounce i^ as ^^ 
than as ^, ?r^nr becoming q^'g-^iT^ with them, ^^mSlf W^s^l 

Hmy jfrEgr; ^^n^y ws^^^•y f'swnx, t/r^wm; ^irfw^, ^nft or w^; tw, 

^^'j W^f S^; &C' The Paujabis pronounce the first three words as 
5T^g'^» ^T^» and HI^ST, f^^TT as JT^BC^r, ^jfir^ as fspft, &c., so that 
they also agree with the Hindi people, but seem more inclined towards 
making 7^ of the conjunct. The Maraihiis, however, pronounce 

the af^ properly, though ordinarily they make ^«^ of it rather than ^ 
as remarked on a former occasion. Similarly, the Bang&It assimilates 
conjuncts the latter member of which is ^ or ^, |^^ becoming fl^f 
and s^n^SRTR* «ir4<5lTH in his mouth. 

Some of the yernaculars assimilate the components of a eonjnnct 
made up of a nasal and a mate. Thus the Panjabi has WW for ^foi" 

* penalty,' j^orf for ^»^H r * to shave,* g?r for gwy, Skr. ^ptf * the 
trunk of an elephant/ oR^^ for ^^t^n*, Skr. ^^?^ * shoulder/ WVf for 
^^ * binding/ ?cf?r for ^jf^T * a piece,' H^TTf * to break* for «r^pfr or 
^W^f V**f for ^FfFH * a pillar/ &c. In the Bangali ?aT«f * a piece' one 
of the two ^ sounds of ^vT is dropped, and the preceding vowel 
lengthened. Similarly, we have ^^^ *to stop' from ^F^p^. In Sindhi we 
have ^^5 'interruption' for ^T J ^^ *good' for '^^, M. ^fnnW; hot 

* madder ' for Hf^ff j fq^J * a ball ' for fq^r^ ; j^ * a piece of bread ' 
for ?jf«yY ; ^Jrg^ * to kiss ' for ^*^, &c. Here the Sindh!, as is 

* While I was Head ^FiisLor of the High School at Hyderabad in Sindh I 
introdnred about, tho bep;iiniin^^ of 1805 the stady of Sanskrit, and the fint 
thing I had to do vihr to Unich. correct pronunciation to my pupils. I had no 
great difSicalty, so far as I can now remember, in making them prononnoe tho 

other conjuncts ; but when I came to ^ all my endeavours to teach its correct 
pronunciation failed. I got tho most intoUigenl of my boys to pronoanoe 
fu-st ^and then ^. This he did very well, whereupon I told him to otter both 
the sounds one after another immediately ; bnt instead of making ^ofthem 

he invariably gave them the form of ?^* I then gave np the attempt in 
^99pair. 
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« 

usual with him, drops one component of the doubled consonants. 
With this exception, the modern dialects have got no cases of the 
assimilation of the members of a conjunct unknown to the Prakrits, 
while as shown aboTe the speakers of those dialects tenaciously retain 
the f ocal habit of assimilation of their Prakrit ancestors in a few 



And now I close this part of my inquiry. The resnlts at which we 
have arrived are these: — The vernaculars of Northern India contain 
the instances and, in some cases, a largo number of them, given by the 
Pr&krit grammarians or occurring in Prakrit literature of every one 
of the rules or processes of change grouped by me under the heads 
of softening, assimilation, dissimilation, interchange of places, accentua- 
tion, and peculiarities by which Sanskrit words become Prakrit. Most 
of these processes have been continued and their range widened, to 
inch an extent in some of the dialects as to render them distinctive 
characterbtics of those dialects. Other processes scarcely or rarely 
observable in the Prakrits have come into operation, such as the original 
accent on the penultimate syllable and the final accent derived from it, 
the avoiding of the hiatus caused by the elision of consonants in the 
Prakfits in different ways, the change of iT to ^, and the dropping of 
one component of a double consonant and the lengthening of a previous 
▼owel : and these have further transformed the Prakr't vocables and 
changed also those Sanskrit words that have been adopted in later 
times. Some of the vocal tendencies and habits of the Prakrit speakers 
are exhibited by the speakers of the vernaculars. Thus, like the former, 
the ordinary Gujardti pronounces }f and 4V as q* and aft, the Desastha 
Brahmans and otlier people of Eastern Maharashtra have a predilec- 
tion for «x. to which they reduce ?^ in most cases,* the Sindhis 
make ^i^ of ^, the BangAlis do the same and also pronounce ^ 
and Q^ as 15^ and ^, and the Hind! people reduce 9l{^to ^. These 
again and the Konkan lower classes pronounce «f; as s^ like the speakers 
of the Pais&chi, and the Bangali reduces all the sibilants to ft like the 
ipeakers of the Magadhi , while the speakers of the Hindi, Sindhi and 
the Panjab! exhibit the old MahAraathri and Sauraseni characteristic 
of reducing them to e. The tendency to pronounce dentals as cere- 
brals is common to all, though it appears in a very strong form in the 
mouth of the Sindhis, and next to them in that of the Panjabis and the 

• I feel it neceBsary, for the preaeat, thus to modify the asaertiou made iu 
p. 166. 
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Hindt people. The general or almost universal elision of certain uninitial 
consonants, which was a characteristic of thePr^kritSt has disappeared 
except in isolated cases, and the assimilation of the components of a 
conjunct which was also very general has become restricted to the few 
cases I have mentioned, though the words changed in the Pr&krits in 
accordance with these two processes have come down to us in large 
numbers* While, therefore, this fact shows that the speakers of the 
Prakrits were in a condition which rendered the two phenomena verj 
general in their speech, and that we are now free from it, the fact that 
we exhibit some of the same vocal peculiarities which they possessed 
lends to the conclusion that we are their successors or lineal descend- 
ants. And the fact that the vocables in ordinary use in our modern 
dialects are the same as those in the old Prakrits, whether of a Desya 
or Sanskrit origin, and iu the latter case whether derived by the 
transformation of Sanskrit words in accordance with processes which 
have ceased or which have continued to operate in the vernaculars, 
affords strong evidence in favour of the hypothesis that these dialects 
arc but a more developed form of the Prakrits. But to place this 
hypothesis beyond the reach of cavil wc must examine the grammar 
of our vernaculars ; and this I propose doing in the next two lectures. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 



(January 1886 to August 1887.) 

A Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 28tli January 
188G. Mr. C. E. Fox, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read aud confirmed. 

Professor Peterson read a paper on a new Sanskrit Anthology by one 
Jalhana, which has recently come into his hands^ 

A list of books, &c., piesented to the Society was laid on the table, 
and thanks voted to the donors. 

The followiiii; gentlemen were elected members of the Society : — 
Mr. JoiiQ \Yarden, Mr. Rowji Bhowanrao Powghay, B.A.» Mr. A. A. 
de S. C. Continho, and Mr. H. M. Batty, C. S. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 25th March 
188r) :— Mr. W. E. Hart, in the Choir ; Messrs. J. Wcstlake, C. A. 
Stuart, Vandrnvandns Purshotumdass, G. A. Kittredge, Javerilal Umia- 
shankar Yajnik, G. W. Forest, Yeshwant Wassudeva Athalc, Rowjee, 
Bhowanirow Panghay, Drs. K. R. Kirtikar, T. S. \Veir, Moreshwar 
Gopal Deshmukh, J. Gersou da Cunha, Bhngwanlai ludraji, and 
Dr. Peterson, Hon. Secretary. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. Kirtikar read a paper on Marathi poetry. 

A list of books, pamphlets, A'c, presented to the Society was laid 
on the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 

The following gentlemen have been elected members of the Society 
since the last meeting : — Mr. R. H. Macaulay, Mr. M. R. Wyer, 
Mr. Frank DeBovis, and Mr. S. Wcstlake, C.S. 

A General Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 25th 
November 188o, the Hon'ble Mr. Justice West, President, in the Chair. 
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The folIowiDg were proposed to be added to the list of Periodicals 
from the commencement of the next year : 
Daily News. 
Revue Critique. 
Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on the 28th January 1887, when 
Professor J. Darraesteter read a paper on " A Hindoo Legend in the 
Shah Nama." The Hon*ble Mr. Justice West presided, and there were 
present the Hon*ble Mr. Justice Hart, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhov, 
Professor Peterson, the Hon'ble Mr. K. T. Telang, Messrs. G.W. 
Forrest, J. Burgess, J. Griffiths, Rev. Dr. R. W. Evans, Rev. B. 
Scott, Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha, Messrs. Cursetjee Furdoonjee Parukh, 
K. B. Kama, Dornb Dastur Pcshotan Sanjana, J. H. Steel, W. R. 
Macdonell, and Byramjee Nusserwanjee Seervai, and Drs. Atmaram 
Pandurung, K. R. Kirtikar, and Bhagwanlal Indraji- 

Mr. Darmestetcr said that he wanted to propose a problem to the 
Meeting the soUitioa of which might interest the historian as to 
the literary relation between India and Persia. He drew attention to 
what he termed the striking similarity between the episode in the 
Mahabharata, known as the renunciation of Yudhisthira, king of Delhi, 
and the renunciation of Kaikhosroo in the ShahNamah. Yudhisthira 
after having reconquered his kingdom, which had been usurped by 
his cousins, the Kurus, became disgusted with the world, sought to 
leave it and go to heaven. He set out for heaven with his four brothers 
and their common wife Draupadi. They crossed the Himalayas and 
then saw Mount Meru, w^hich was believed to be the seat of heaven 
beyond a sea of sand. In crossing this desert, Yudhisthira's brothers 
and wife fell one by one exhausted and died, and he entered heaven 
alone. In the Shah Namah Kaikhosroo, king of Persia, after avenging 
the murder of his parents on his grandfather, Afrasyab, king of Turan, 
left the earth disgustt d, and also set out for heaven. His noblemen 
and several faithful followers accompanied him on his journey against 
his warninixs. Thev crossed a mountain, and arrived at a desert of 
sand, but in passing through it they were killed, also buried, during 
the night in a snowstorm. After the storm was over the king was 
seen no more. lie was supposed to have been translated to heaven 
during the storm. Mr. Darmesteter thought that the similaiify 
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between the two legends was too particular to be accounted for, except 
by assuming that they were borrowed from one another, or from some 
common source. As there was evidence that the legend of Kaikhosroo 
was as old as Alexander's time, and on the other side as the stjic and 
the treatment of the Hindoo episode seemed to show it to have been a 
modern addition to the Mahabharata, the lecturer was inclined to think 
that it was borrowed from Persian either through literary connection 
or from oral tradition. The Professor attempted to show that the 
Persian legend was borrowed to the last detail by the Hebrew writers 
of the Sepher Hayashar, a legendary history of the Jewish people, 
written in the Middle Ages, and applied to Patriarch Enoch. 

A discussion then followed, at the invitation of the President, on 
the point raised by the lecturer. 

Mr. K. R. Cama faid that Mr. Darmestctcr had added another link 
to those already existing between the old literature of India and that of 
Persia. He thought tliat up to now the Shah Namah had been looked 
down upon because it was believed that it was not correct, as its 
legends did not agree with those contained in the' Grecian authors. 
The Cuneiform Inscription, however, corroborated the Grecian authors, 
and the Avesta corroborated the Shah Namah. Tbe new light thrown 
upon the study of the latter by the lecturer earned for him the thanks 
of the Parsee community for the stimulus ^ifiven them in this, and 
other respects, to the study of Iranian aiitiquitie.<«. 

Dr. Peterson thought that no Sanskritist would in the present state 
of knowledge commit himself to any po>itive statement as to the date 
of the Mahabharntn. It was certain, however, that the considerations 
which had been of late years referring m«ny Indian clas«»ical writers to 
a later date than that ai^signed to them by tradition, did not apply to 
the two Indian epics. They were written in a popular tongue. Mem- 
bers of the Society knew the story of the great (iirnar Inscription ol 
Asoka. Besides its general interest and importance to scholars, that 
Inscription had a peculiar interest to the Society, as the first transcript 
of it was made and given to the world by Dr. John Wilson, and was 
one of the manv services of that kind rendered to science bv that 
learned professor. The Inscription was also written in a popular tongue, 
and in a tongue which was known to be clearly derived from Ver- 
nacular Sanskrit. AVhile not denying that the two streams of Verna- 
cular Sanskrit and the language spoken by Asoka might have flowed 
jfor centuries concurrently there was nothing in the circumstances of the 
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cases he thoaght to prevent them referring the date of the Mahabharatt 
to a date long anterior to the time of Alexander the Great. 

Mr. Telang deprecated the drawing of bistorieal conclusions from 
resemblances such as these pointed out by Mr. Darmesteter. The 
resemblances, of course, were striking, but the differences were, to his 
mind, even more striking, snd he had long been of opinion that it was 
highly unsafe to build upon resemblances of that kind, and specially 
unsafe to allow arguments founded upon them to come in conflict with 
conclusions arrived »t in other ways. As to the date of the Mahabha- 
rata he agreed with what had fallen from Mr. Peterson, but would 
add that the very expression the date of the Mahabharata was one to 
which it WAS difficult to attach any fixed meaning, as the Mahabharata 
was a compilation of works not written in a single day, 

Mr. Justice Hart sugi^ested that the internal evidence of the stories 
«s presented by Professor Darmesteter to the meeting and members of 
the Society who knew no Sanskrit or Persian would to his mind sug- 
gest that the two stories had one common origin in some legend that 
belonged both to*the Hindu and the Persian peoples. If there had 
been direct literary borrowing, he should have expected to see some 
similarity between the names. As regarded the legends themselves it 
seemed to him that the story in the Mahabharata, including the refer- 
ence to Draupadi and the story of Yudhishthira's persistence in the 
matter of his dog, pointed to a later stage of society than its Persian 
analogue, from which these features were wanting. 

Mr. Darmesteter having briefly replied to the points that had been 
raised by the various speakers, the President tendered to him the 
thanks of the Society for his paper, which he felt sure would be a 
stimulus to exertion on the part of the Sanskrit scholars present. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 11th February 

1887. 

Present : 

The Honourable Mr. Justice West, President, in the Chair, 

H. E. Lord Rcay, Patron. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. R. G. Bhandarker read a paper entitled "The Congress of 
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Orientalists held at Vienna in September last, and the actual progress 
and future prospects of Sanskrit studies in Europe, together ^itb 
general impressions received during a visit to England and the 
Continent.*' 

H. E. mnde a few remarks thanking Dr* Bhandarkar for the in- 
teresting paper he had read. 

On the motion of the President, further discussion on the paper 
wns adjourned to Friday, the 25th. 

An Ordinary Meeting of the Society was held after the business of the 
Annual Meeting on Friday, the 25th February 1887. 

The Honourable Mr, Justice R. West, M.A., P.R.G.S., Piesident, 
in the Chair. 

Discussion was resumed on Dr. Bhandarker*s paper read at the 
last meeting, when Mr. Javerilal N. Yajnik and the Honourable 
Mr. Justice West made remarks on some of the points dwelt upon in 
the paper. 

The Honourable the President then called for a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Bhandarkar^ which was carried with acclamation. 

Dr. G. W. Leitner then read a paper on the Hunza Language: — 
Before reading his paper, Dr. Leitner exhibited some photos of the 
men belonging to the Hunza race, and the peculiar dress which they 
wear. In exhibiting a coat, Dr. Leitner said it was made from the 
feathers of the wild duck, and was very warm and light. It was a 
little the worse for wear, but it looked well enough when washed. 
Another article of dress which was passed round among those present 
was a cap which was the distinctive feature of the head-dress of all 
the Dard races. It was a felt cap made from the skin of the 
Markhor, the (snake-eating) wild goat. The highly-embroidered 
stockings were another article of Hunza industry in which the women 
of that country excelled. Dr. Leitner said he had a Hunza man 
with him, but he did not know that he might have taken the 
opportunity of bringing him to the meeting. Although he could do 
▼ery little else, he could certainly embroider. The learned gentleman 
then showed a photograph of the three rival races — the Hunza, the 
Nagyr, and the Yasin. The Hunza and the Nagyr people speak the 
same language and wear the same dress ; but they were, something 
like Cain and Abel, combining only against a common foe. Among 
other photos was one representing the poet and singers of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk and some typical heads from Kafiristan and Dardistan. Dr. 
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further invest igntion, but I will endeavour to treat my subject from 
the standpoint of a linguist. I must, however, premise that the time 
bus long past when even the practical ac(|uisition of a langun^^e can be 
considered independently from customs and from the historical, reli- 
gious, climatic or other circumstances which have originated these cus- 
toms. No Grammar should now be possible thai does not portray 
in its so-called rulfs the past and present life of the language or of 
the people that it seeks to represent. 

Vitalitv must be breathed into the dead-bones of declensions and 
conjugatious. Every so-called exception must be elucidated by the 
custom or linguistic characteristic that can alone explain it. The 
study of language is no longer a mere matter of memory, but must 
become one of judgment and of human assuoiations. Beginning with 
the most logical and complete language, the Arabic, i have endeavoured 
to show that the thirty-six broken plurals and the apparently 
innumerable meanings of Arabic words obey the laws of the Arab's 
daily life and of the history and literary development of that extraor- 
dinary peo))le. 

Kniliiig with the Khajuna or Burishki of Ilunza, I find the same 
law, minus a written literature, for which 1 Iihvc adapted the Persian 
character as a vehicle for its traditional songs, legends and other folk- 
lore. 

The difficulty of learning the words or laws of speech from savnges 
with whose language one is unacquainted, is proverbially great. Even 
the highly-cultured Pandit, Moulvi or Mnnshi fails to give satisfaction 
to the Euro})ean student, but with barbarians the obstacles seem almost 
insurmountable. 

As one of the simple elementary rules, I would sugjjest that the 
traveller among savages shouhi first point to objects in order to learn 
their names, then bring them in connexion with such simple bodily 
wants as can be indicated by gestures. This causes one of the men, if 
there be two, to order the other to bring this, that or the other, to 
come, to go, &c., which elicits the imperative form. The reply ordina- 
rily gives either an affirmative or the first person of an indicative 
present or future. Of course, the same sound or the intiection of the 
same word has to be closely followed. Then use yourself the first 
person, which starts conversation and brings out the second person, and 
so forth. 

Applying now this rule to Khajuna, ilu* result at first si^ht is 
6 
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uDsatisfactonr. Say, for instance, that you point joar finger to an 
object, and that yoar enquirr is mistaken to be for the natiTe name 
for the finger instead of the object to which ron point, von would get 
a sound or combination of sounds which, when referred to another 
bystander, would apparently be at once contradicted. Ton point to 
your heart and you at once obtain words which sonnd dissimilar. 
You point to a little girl or to a little boy and yon obtain the same 
sound. What is the cause of this? The reply is that in Khajnna 
the pronoun and the noun in all matters affectin*; a person or that 
affect people in their daily lives are so inseparably connected that 
they have no meaning separately, e.g,^ As = my heart, Gos = thy 
heart, Es = his heart, Mos = her heart. Mis = our heart, Mas = yonr 
heart, Os = their heart, but take off the pronominal ngn and the 
sound 9 which then alone remains means nothing. The same role 
extends to the prepositions before, after, near, far, &c., which are of 
such assistance in finding out most other languages, bnt which in 
Khajuna still more perplex the inquirer. Again, this same feature Vk 
apparent in those verbs of action or condition which affect the human 
being, as most indeed do, and this is further complicated bj the cir* 
cumstance, whether or no the condition or action refers to one or more 
persons, to their relations amongst themselves, and other details into 
which it is impossible to enter within the time allotted to this com- 
munication. For instance, to bring one or more apples in a countrr 
where fruit is plentiful is very different from bringing bread (as wheat 
is scarce) or sheep. Again, the right position of the accent or rather 
the intonation which it represents b a matter of extreme importance, 
for, '• ai" means "my daughter," "ai" " my son," "au" •* my 
father," and so forth. " Gus " " thy wife" must be distinguished from 
gus '* a woman," which word is possibly pot in the second peraoD 
for women generally, because I fear the people of Hunza hare not 
obeyed the injunction ''thou shalt not covet tky neighbour's wife," 
and talking of '' wife " they say how is it possible that the word wife 
should exist without it is somebody's wife, or that a head, an arm, an 
eye could exist as such without belonging to a person, or would thcj 
say, do you mean ^ his (dead) bones " or " his eye that wqm ?" A 
further interesting enquiry is afforded by the study of the genders, to 
far as inflections indicate them, for the plurals of many leminine nouns 
are masculine and vice versa, whilst in the verb " to be " or *' to be- 
come,*' as well as in other numerous verbs, there are different phiralfl^ 
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say, for men, women, animals again subdivided aceording to sex, and 
for things again subdivided into male or female according to their 
fancied strou<;er or weaker uses ; e,g,^ the gun is used by the men 
whilst hunting, and is therefore masculine, but the metals are feminine, 
because plates and dishes are made of metal and are in charge of 
the women of the household, just as the clothes are which they sew 
or otherwise manufacture; therefore whenever any particular garment 
is masculine it gives rise to the presumption of its being an article 
imported from another valley, and whenever th.re is a word denoting 
a thing, condition, or action distinct from their own intramural rela- 
tions, it must be one of comparative recent introduction from a foreign 
language, or brought in with the Mahomedan religion which sits so 
loosely on the inhabitants ofllunza. Twenty years ago, when I learned 
the e ements of Kh»jana from a sou of the lUj:i of Nagyr, the district 
which confronts ilunza across the same river, th^re were no indige- 
nous words used apart from the pronoun. *'Tlic father's house" was 
then like " mv father h\9 house." Last rear, when I continued the 
Study under another son of the same Raja, I already found that a num- 
ber of indigenous words were being used in the third ))erson and yet 
distinct from the person, in consequence partly of an ordinary law, but 
chiefly owing to the comparative greater accessibility of Uunza and 
Nagyr to Gilgit and Hadakshan travellers, and the consequent greater 
introduction of Persian and Sbina words. (Shina is the language of 
Gdgit.) 

As for the change of gender from the singular to the plural it is not 
to be wondered at, for elsewhere also ^e may find, that whereas one 
councillor may be a wise old man, a number of them mav constitute a 
cooncil of wise or unwise old women. 

Again, what contains something else is feminine, hut the thing con- 
tained is masculine, e.g., arrow is masculine, but the bow on which it 
rests is feminine. You will ^ee before you the proofs of the first por- 
tion of a work which I am preparing for the Government of India, 
aod which might be extended far beyond its present great bulk, were 
the reason given for every grammatical feature. IJut I will confine 
myself to mentioning some of the most striking characteristics of this 
singular language, so far as it may subserve comparative purposes ; e.g.p 
the sound "a " represents the ego or self, and in nouns is the sound 
used for the relationship implied in '* my father,'* ** my daughter," 
•• my bister,'' " my brother,'' •' my hubband," *' my sou,' ♦* my mother," 
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"my son-in-law,'* " my danghter-in-law," *' my nephew," "my niece,*' 
•* my wife," and above all •* my aunt," which is indeed the same wurd, 
being really the sister of the mother, and therefore the ** elder or 
younger mother*' in a tribe in which at one time undoubtedly, if also 
not now, all the elder members of the tribe were the fathers and 
mothers of the younger generation. When, therefore, the '* Tr " of 
the tribe or '' taro " is added to '' a " it becomes a plural for fMthersi 
mothers, sisters, something like the German *• Geschwister," therefore 
it is just as if we were to say that the **ter" or **ther" in father, 
brother, mother, sister showed the tribe, and this is further borne out 
by the fact that ** mo," the first syllal)le in " mother,'* is the sign 
for the feminine throughout the Khajuna language, for it contains the 
'* a" or self, in other words *' mother," ** mater," would mean *• ihe 
female that contained me and belongs to my tribe." 

*'G" or "K" the guttural is the gurgling sound of the child to 
represent the not self, " non ego," or the one that is bi ought in relation- 
ship to it, and therefore stands for the second person or for cTery rela- 
tion in which a person must be connected with another person, whether 
in being killed or kissed. 

The contemptuous "i " or " e" is for third persons. " M " we have 
already said is the sign for the feminine out of which arises the ** mi '* 
of the plural, plurality being impossible without female aid. 

** N " is the sign ot the past participle, but in itself means "to go," 
and is very much like the vulgar English *' he has been and gone and 
done it " (os — had ; nos — having had) ; or, like the German ** ge," 
which is also the sign of the past participle and also means to go, e.g, 
** getrunken," ** gegessen," ** gone and drunk," "gone and eaten"; 
"gethan," "gone and done"; in Khajuna nishi, neti, nimen. The 
simple inflection of the past {tarticiple of " to go" will show this : 

Past, 
I having cone = n a ? 

Thou having gone = n o ko ? (compare **gu" pronominal prefix 
2nd person). 

He or it (???) having gone = n i ? (compare "i" pronominal prefix 
3rd person). 

She or it ( f. ) having gone = n o mo ? (compare ** mo " or " mu" 
pronominal prefix 3rd person (/). 

We having gone = n i men ? (compare •* mi " pronominal prefix 1st 
person })lural). 
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You hftvinp gone — n a nui ? (c«»TnpRre ** ma*' pronominal prefix, 2nd 
person plural). 

They having gone =: n u ? (compare *' u " pronominal prefix 3rd 
person plural). 

They (object. /.) having gone = n i ? 

It seems to be clear that ** n *' represents to "go," and that the 
inflexions are pronominal affixes corresponding with the pronominal 
prefixes already mentioned, the letters ** o, '* ** i " and ** a " in the 
first syllables of* noko,'* "nomo," **nimen,'* " nama,'' being essential 
both to make the transition from ** n ** to ** m " possible, and to enable 
the two syllables to be pronounced by means of a homo;reneous vowel, 
i.e., instead of " nko,'* " nmo,'' which would be difficult if not im- 
possible to pronounce without the insertion of n vowel between the *' n" 
and ** m " a hom<»geneou8 vowel is inserted, and the vowels thus become 
**nomo," and **noko." 

" Y " is the sound for ** giving** and you can ima^jine the difficulty and 
peculiarity of Khajuna, when I inform you that " itshitshibai,** "he 
is giving him,** is derived by logical evolutions from the sound of "yu," 
"give." **!)'* stands generally for a condition in which one is seen, 
struck or otherwise subordinate or passive, without there being a 
]>R^sive voice, the langnace nlways requiring the agent being known, and 
having special forms for ** they struck me,** ** she strikes them,'* " they 
are leachiuir us,*' '* we will kill you,** and so forth. 

I will now proceed to quote some of the legends of Ilunzn, which ns 
fairies are still supposed to preside over its destinies, m«y be called 
"Fairyland.** Indeed, Grimm's Fairy tales have n\fix\y counterparts 
in Dardistan. The sacred drum is still struck by invisible hands 
when war is to be declared, and bells ring in the mountain when fairies 
wish to communicate with their favourities, for is not the King or 
"Tham** of Ilunza "heaven-born*' (his female ancestor having been 
visited by heaven) ? Ecstatic women still sing the glories of the past, 
recite the events of neijshbouring valleys and prophecy the future, 
being thus alike the historians, the newspapers and the oracles of 
Hunza. With one or two quotations from their proverbs and fables, 
I will now conclude my imperfect sketch of a language, the suggestive- 
ness of which cannot be overrated, in the hope that I may have 
contributed a mite to the study of Oriental subjects, in which, I trust, 
that the Oriental Institute may not be found unworthy to assist. 

Dr. da Cunha proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Leitner for his 
valuable address. The speaker had au opportunity, years ago, of 
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admiring his deep echolarship and his marvellous facility in speaking 
a number of longUHges. He had also had occasion to appreciate his 
lenrued friend's benevolence and the cordial interest he took in the 
virelfare of this country, and he had ever since followed with a friendly 
concern all his movements initiated in promoting researches in India 
and elsewhere by founding such institutions as the Oriental University 
in the Punjaub, and the Woking Institute near London. At that late 
hour he could not dilate upon the researches made by Dr. Leituer in 
various fields of knowledge, but reminded the aieeting that a term 
which had now become a household word — Kaisar*i-Hind — owed its 
origin to him. In proposing a vote of thanks to such a man. Dr. da 
Cunha said he was simply paying a tribute of homage to his great 
learning. 

iMr. Shankar Pandurung Pnndit, in seconding the motion, said, he 
had the honour of meeting Dr. Leitner in the British Museum in the 
year 1874. lie had lately visited the Punjnub, where he witnessed 
evidences of the benevolent work which, through the learned Doctor's 
exertions, was being carried ou in that province; and he had heard 
many people si)eak in terms of gratitude for the services he had 
rendered in that part of the country. He need hardly say that 
the paper he had read was exceedinuly interesting, and for it Dr. 
Leitner deserved the warmest thanks of the meeting. If Dr. Leitner*8 
labours were to bring to light any remnants of the lost language of 
the Scythians or the Honas, a subject upon the study of which too 
much labour could not be spent, he would be doing a great service 
to the cause of antiquarian research. The Scvthians and the 
Honas had left indelible marks, during their invasions of India, of 
their institutions, which were very diiferent from the institutions of 
Vedic Aryans. Although some remains of these institutions were still 
extant, they were something for them to contemplate upon. There 
was one great thing which the student of ancient India wanted to know, 
and that was, what had become of the language of the Scythians and 
the Shakas, and if the labours of Dr. Leitner could supply any 
information on this subject, he would have added a great deal to the 
services which he has already rendered to the country. 

The President, in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
expressed a hope that Dr. Leitner would allow his valuable paper to be 
printed in the Proceedings of the Society and continue to aid it by 
further contributions. 

The vote having been most cordially carried, the meeting dispersed. 
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A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 11th March 1887. 

The Hoirble Mr. Justice West, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. J. Gerson daCunha read a paper on the marriage of Infanta D. 
Catharina of Portugal with Charles II of Great Britain ; Her medaU 
and portraits. 

Mr. Forrest read an English copy of the Secret Treaty referred 
to by Dr. d*i Cunha, which he had unearthed in the archives 
of the Secretariat. 

The President after a few remarks moved a vote thanks to Dr. da 
Cunha, which was carried with acclamation. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 15th April 1887. 

The Iloii'ble Mr. Justice West, Prtsident, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dastur Dorab Peshotan Sanjana read the first part of a paper on 
*' The Alleged practice of next-of-kin or consanguineous marriages in 
ancient Iran." 

Mr. Justice West, in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said they would all agree with him that the paper that had been just 
read was a very important one, and that they were very much indebted 
to Mr. Sanjana for reading it and adding so much to the treasures 
of the Society. He hoped it would be ranked amongst the papers 
which deserved to be printed and enshrined in their records. There 
was a special appropriateness in a Parsec priest bringing forward the 
subject which affected the honour and credit of his race and religion, 
and he could have scarcely imagined that the work could have been 
done with better spirit, greater clearness, and better appreciation of 

the historical and scientific evidentiary method in which to go to work 
upon a task of that particular kind. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 22nd April 1887. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Justice West, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dastur Dorab Peshotan Sanjana then read the 2nd part of his paper 
on ** The alleged practice of next-of-kin marriages in ancient Iran" in 
proof of the fourth statement *' that a few of the Pahlavi passages 
which are alleged to contain actual references to next-of-kin marriages 
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do not allude to social realities, but only to supernatural conceptions 
relating to the creation of the first progenitors of mankind." 

The President said : 

I cannot pretend to the knowledge of Zend and Pehlavi that would 
enable me to discuss with any profit the proper sense of the much debated 
expression on which Mr. Sanjana has expended such close and search- 
ing criticism. I will but offer a few remarks on the general aspectii of 
the question which he has handled with so much learning and zeal. It 
is evident, on a reference to Herodotus, who is the only one of the Greek 
writers quoted to whom I have been able to make a direct reference, 
but equally evident from the no doubt correct quotations from the other 
Greek authors, that they wrote rather from loose popular stories, 
and with a view to satisfy their reader's taste for the marvellous 
than from a thorough nnd critical examination of the subject of 
consanguineous marriages as one of momentous importance. 

Herodotus has been confirmed in so many instaoces in which it 
seemed most unlikely that he has gained and well deserves just confidence 
whenever he relates anything as within his personal knowledge, but of 
the subject of King Caml)yscs' marriage, he must needs have gathered 
his information at second-hand. The other Greek writers hardly profess 
to do more than retail their stories out of a stock gathered with indus- 
try no doubt, but entirely without the control of the critical spirit 
which in modern times we have learned to consider so indispensable. 
Ctesias, who must have known a great deal about Persia and its 
people, from original observation, has told so many undoubted false- 
hoods, that his evidence is unworthy of credit on any contested point. 
The first sources of European information on the subject before us are 
thus remarkably unsatisfactory, yet it is to be feared that it is with 
impressions derived from these sources that the Western scholars have 
approached the Parsee literature. So influenced they may very naturally 
have construed the mysterious and rare praises supposed to involve a 
sanction of incestuous unions in a frame of mind which has led to 
illusions such as the Dastur has insisted on and striven to dispel. 

One would gather from the narrative in Herodotus that the 
marriage of Cambyses was of a kind to startle and shock the sensi- 
bilities of his peojde — else why recount it ? That would indicate very 
probably the survival in the popular legends, drawn from a prc-historic 
time, of some ancient tale of wrong which the popular fancy was 
pleased to annex to a kiug who had played so great a part and Lad so 
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terrible a history as Cambyses. In almost every countrj one may 
obserTe a tendency, when some ruler or chief has taken a strong hold 
of the popular imagination, to tack on to his biography any floating 
legend that wants a personal centre that story-tellers and readers can 
clothe with a certain reality. In England the group of legends that 
gathers round the British hero King Arthur, affords an illustration of 
this. Some scholars have assigned a similar origin to the stories of 
Achilles and Odysseus in the two great poems commonly ascribed to 
Homer. At a later time many stray legeuds went to add to the glory 
of Robin Hood, aud in Ireland still, unowned achievements of daring 
and ferocity are commonly assigned to Cromwell. In Eastern coun- 
tries the sovereign and the royal family are looked on — and still more 
were looked on-^as standing so entirely apart from the common people 
that any tale of wonder or horror would almost inevitably be connected 
with them. They really do so many things exceeding ordinary experi- 
ence, tliat listeners of uncritical character, not knowing where to draw 
the line, would accept without question statements of other things quite 
incredible or even unnatural. 

It must be admitted, too, that these Eastern monarchs and royal 
families might easily learn in ancient times, as they have in modern times, 
to think there was something sacred about their persons which made 
ordinary offences no sins in them. A course of adulation and supe* 
riority to legal coercion readily breed a contempt of moral restraints. 
It commonly produces an inordinate pride. We might thus have a 
Persian prince indulging in unions like the king of Egypt and the 
Incas of Peru, which would after all be only in them the practice, or 
the casual excesses, of tyrants besotted with despotic power. Ger* 
many in the last century was full of royal foulness, which yet stood 
quite apart from the general life of the people. Unbridled lust dis- 
turbs the reason almost more than any other passion. Historj 
abounds in instances of it, and if Persian despots and their children 
were sometimes incestuous in their moral delirium we should not be 
justified in reasoning from such instances to any custom of the people. 
The stories rather imply that these excesses were startling, and pro- 
bably rerolting, as were the tales at one time current about James the 
Sixth of Scotland and First of England. 

If one applies to the narratives of the Greek writers the tests by 
which one would pronounce on the guilt or innocence of an accused, 
it may, I think, safely be said, the evidence is insufficient. It would 
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then sarely be wrong to convict an otherwise highly moral nation, 
endowed with fine sensibilities, of a revolting practice, on testimony on 
which one would not condemn a pick-pocket. 

It is very likely, indeed, that the ancient Persians, like other na- 
tions, before their emergence from the savage state, looked without 
disfavour on connexions that we now cannot think of without a shudder. 
The prevalence of family polyandry is as well authenticated as any 
fact in Anthropology. The ancient Britons had one or more wives for 
a group of brothers, so had the Spartans. A similar arrangement 
prevails among some of the Himalayan tribes, and traces of it are to 
be found in the Hindu law literature. The children in such cases are 
formally attributed to the eldest brother. A communal system under 
which all the females were common to the tribe seems in many 
cases to have preceded the family polyandry on the arrangements 
that wc may see still amongst the Nairs. Where such a system 
prevailed it would very often be impossible to say whether a young 
woman about to be taken by a young man was or was not his sister. If 
she had been burn of a different mother she could not be more than his 
half-sister, and as civilization advanced and the family was founded on 
the basis of single known paternity, the half-sister in Greece continued 
to be regarded as a proper spouse for her half-brothers. A marriage of 
such persons furthered the policy of the Greek statesmen by keeping 
the family estates together. Amongst the Jews also, who, as we know, 
recognized the levirate, which the Hindus first commanded and after- 
wards condemned, union with a half-sister by a different mother must 
have been recognized as allowable, at any rate by dispensation from 
the chief in David's time. This is evident from the story of Amnon 
and Tamar ; and we may gather that the practice had once been 
common. In the Polynesian Islands there are tribes of which all the 
women are common to all the men of other particular tribes. When 
the children, as commonly, take their classification from the mother it 
is obvious that consanguineous unions must be frequent. They seem 
even to be regarded in some cases as connected with religious needs^ 
since at certain festivals all restraints on licentiousness are cast aside even 
amongst males and females of the same family who do not ordinarilj 
even speak to each other. There seems to he everywhere tendency to 
connect sexual anomalies with the mysteries of religion, and with 
persons of extraordinary national importance. The account given of ^ 
the parentage of Moses, if taken literally, makes him the offspring of a 
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nephew and an aunt. Beings who are so highly exalted are soppoied 
to be quite beyond the ordinary standards. 

Both these sources of legends may have been in operation in ancient 
Persia, as it was known, and but superficially known, to the Greeks. 
There too, no doubt, a^ elsewhere, the transition from female to male 
gentileship was attended with a period of great confusion. A similar 
change took place, it seems, amongst the Hindus at a very early time; 
and in Greece Orostes is almost inclined to insist that he was not related 
to his own mother. As one set of relationships took the place of 
another, many apparently strange connections would be formed which 
yet would not really be incestuous when properly understood. Lan- 
guage would adapt itself, as we see in fact it did, but imperfectly, to the 
change of the family system. The Greeks probably knew Persian very 
imperfectly. In this country the young civilian is continually puzzled by 
finding words of relationship received in a much wider sense than their 
usual English equivalents, and the Greeks may well have found equal 
difficulty in catching the precipe sense of Persian terms of relationship in 
the tales that were told to them. Their own system would make them 
take some narratives as quite rational, which to ns are revolting : in 
other cases the strangeness of the story told of a king or prince would 
prevent a critical examination of the terms employed. It would be 
welcome just in proportion as it was outrageous. 

It seems likely that such considerations as these may not have been 
allowed due weight by European scholars in their interpretation of the 
few passages in which an ambiguous phrase seems to countenance the 
notion that incest is recommended. I venture to suggest, as I have 
been able to do in my conversation with my learned friend, Mr. Sanjana, 
that a sense akin to that of wayamdatha in Sanskrit — an idea of 
self-devotion, varying according to the context in its precise intention, 
— would satisfy the exigencies of all or nearly all the doubtful passages. 
This, however, is no more than a speculation : I cannot judge its 
worth. I can only thank Mr. Sanjana on behalf of the Society, and 
most sincerelv, for the vcrv valuable addition he has contributed to onr 
transactions. I trust it will form a new starting- )>oint in history and 
criticism by the views it presents to European scholars. 

A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 15th July, the 
Hon'ble Mr. Justice R. West, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

^r. Gerson da Cunha read his paper, *' Coniributiont to Oriental 
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Numismatics, Part I., Gold Coins of the Mongol Dynasty of Persia," 
which was illustrated with specimens from his cabinet: The following 
is an abstract of the pnper : — In 1834, he said, the publication of two 
works, the Histoire des Mongols, by the Baron D'Ohsson, and De 
Chulagidarum Commentationes duae, by von Fraehin, first revealed to 
Europe the history of that nation of conquerors, who, in the 13th 
century of our era, issuing from the steppes of Tartary, overran 
almost the whole of the continent of Asia, and, entering Moscow and 
Novgorod, penetrated to Hungary. Until then what little was known 
about them was made up of some marvellous legends and sporioos 
documents. He then explained the various designations by which the 
line of these mediaeval Asiatic despots is known. It was said that the 
tribes who owned the sovereignty of Yissugei numbered only 40,000 
tentSt yet " it was ujion this foundation that Yissugei's son Jingis 
Khan — patris fortis Jilius fortior — built up in twenty years the 
widest empire the world has ever seen.*' This vast empire was, at 
the death of this Eastern Alexander, divided into four monarchies, 
one of which was the line of Tului, whose sou Hulagu invaded 
Baghdad and murdered the Supreme Pontiif oC the Muslim El-Mns- 
taasim, the last of the Abbnside Khalifs. He then founded the Persian 
branch of the Mongol dynasty, which dated from 1256 A.D., and 
whose gold coinage he proposed to describe. The gold coins of the 
Mongols of Persia were very rare. Von Fraehn described four, and 
De Saulcy two, from the Cabinet du Roi in Paris. As it might not be 
generally known who these two great authors on numismatics were, ex- 
tracts were quoted from Fraehn's Leben by Professor. Dom of St, 
Petersburg, and from Froehner about De Saulcy in the Annuaire de la 
Socidte Frangaise de Numismattque et d*Arch^ologie, and it was as- 
certained that, with all their researches and diplomatic criticism, afler 
exploring all the private and national collections within their reach, 
they had not succeeded in bringing to light more than six gold coins 
of the Persian Mongols. With regard to De Saulcy, he particularly 
drew the attention of his audience to the following eulogy by Lane* 
Poole, dedicated to his memory." Coins," he wrote, **have been used as 
helps by archaeologists, but the great numismatist, who could master 
the richest provinces of the East or the West, or even both, and 
dignify his science as no longer servile but masterly, is of our contem* 
poraries. Such was De Saulcy, who has but lately left us to lament 
how much remained untold by a mind signally fruitful in giving forth 
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its munifold treasures." De Saulcy died in 1880, and both he and 
Ton Fraehn, by their scientific discipline and critical method of 
investigation, were considered the masters and leaders ** of Oriental 
numismatists, from the great value or imperishable character of the 
works they had left behind. He would also add the following about D. 
Saulcy from the pen of another accomplished numismatist, Froehner. 
** A r a numismatique, k V archeologie," he said, " il a rendu des ser- 
vices enormes. Son ambition ^tait de frayer de routes nouvelles ; ii 
laissait k d'autres le soin de les aplanir et de les tirer au cordeau. 
Partout oii il voyait une lumi^re au loin, lumibre ou feu follet, il j 
allait par le chemin le plus court pour allumer son flambeau." Pie* 
traszeuski in his Numi Mohamedani, admirably illustrated by Sawas* 
Ekiewicz in his Le G^nie de POnent, produced a single gold piece of 
this series, while the Catalogue of Oriental coins in the British Museum^ 
the most complete work of its kind, both in copiousness of examples 
and in being later in date, published only six years ago, contains only 
thirteen coins. Thus there were altogether twenty gold coins of the 
Mongols, whose seventeen sovereigns reigned for nearly ninety years, 
from 1256 to 1344 A.D., hitherto catalogued and published. With 
regHrd to these seventeen princes, although the early Ilkhans showed a 
praiseworthy desire to emulate the examples of the old rulers of Persia 
in the encouragement of science and letters, some of them, such as 
Ghazan Khan, being themselves accomplished artists and men of letters 
the later rulers were, however, reduced to the condition of rois fainSanis 
or puppet sovereigns set up by rival Amirs. But to return to the coins, 
Dr. daCunha said, it being evident that the gold coinage of the Persian 
Mongols hitherto known was confined to only twenty pieces, it might 
appear presumptuous on his part to choose this topic for his contribu* 
lions to Oriental numismatics, a subject apparently so barren in results. 
Bat his cabinet contained forty of these coins, almost all of them 
inedited, and some perhaps unique- To allay the anxiety all collectors 
felt fur the character of the examples, he could <;narantee their genuine- 
netss or insure the authenticity of these metallic historical documents. 
This was the reason why he had taken the liberty to bring them before 
this learned Society and, through it, before the numismatic world. He 
would, in short, parody the words and sentiments of De Saulcy 
when addressing his letter on Mongol coins to Reinaud, and request 
them to grant a favourable reception to the humble tribute of these 
his gleauings in a field where the crop had already been so well bar- 
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vested, or to use De Saulcj's words, ** V humble hommage dea ^pia 
perdus qu*il m'a ^tc permis de glnner apr^s une moiBSon si bien faite.' 
Dr. Da Cunha thought that collectors would, perhaps, wish to Icam 
how he succeeded in securing such a large suite of rare and, perhaps, 
unique coins in this, as in other series to be subsequently described. 
He said 'his residence in Bombay, the modem emporium of trade for 
Asiatic countries, — Japan, China, Central Asia, Persia, Asia Minor, and 
even Egypt, the rise in the value of gold within the last decade from 
35 to 40 per cent, causing its afflux here tor the present, and his 
cosmopolitan profession bringing him into contact with Arabs and 
Jews, Persians and Afghans, bullion dealers and other traders, — secured 
him the chance of saving these precious relics, by paying sometimes 
a considerable premium above the market val'ie of the metal, from the 
crucible ; for it had always been the habit of these merchants to 
consign such valuable coins to the melting-pot, their final destination, 
lie said that he might also be permitted to explain, what otherwise 
might appear literary egotism, that quotations from foreign langnages 
instead of their renderings into English, evinces the international 
character of this essay ; for although he had the honour to address a 
few English and Indian members of this learned Society, it was 
through them, as he said before, that he was actually addressing a 
much larger body of numismatists abroad, who would prefer to read 
the quotations in the original, and which formed an important element 
in the retrospective view of the subject. Before closinj; these prefatory 
remarks and entering on the description of coins. Dr. Da Cunha said 
that it was necessary to reiterate the fact, that while von Fraehn's 
four coins were issued by one prince, the two coins of De Saulcy by 
another prince, the single piece of Pietraszeuski by a third, and the 
thirteen coins in the British Museum were struck by only three 
princes, viz., Ghazan, Uljaitu and Aboo Sa'eedi his forty pieces 
were issued by nine princes, beginning with the founder Hulagu and 
ending with the fourteenth prince of the line, Suleyman, which was as 
complete a series as has hitherto been possible for any one to collect. 
The coins were then described ; their legends, both in Arabic and in 
Mongol languages and characters, deciphered, and their import 
discussed, — thus contributing many new facts to the historical elucida- 
tion of this renowned line of Asiatic rulers.* 

* Dr. DaCauba*B paper will appear in the next number. — Ed. 
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After a few remarks the President tendered to Dr. Da Cunba the 
thanks of the Society for his very important paper. 

The Honorary Secretary made a short statement with regard to a 
new cave at Elephanta which had been discovered and excavated 
'' under the Society's auspices." The attention of the late (^urator 
of the caves, Mr. Walsh, was attracted by fragments of sculpture 
found by him lying in different parts of the island and not having any 
apparent connection with the great cave. He saw reason to believe 
that, in addition to the two small chambers at the back of the hill, 
which were cleared out many years ago, there was a third completely 
filled up with rubbish and the falling earth. His representations to 
the Society were backed up by Mr. Fleet, Dr. Bhandarkar, the 
Honorarv Secretarv, and Professor Darmesteter. 

This Inst distinguished savant visited the place along with the 
HonorHry Secretary and Mr. Walsh, and was satisfied that Mr. Walsh 
had really made an important discovery. Government kindly put at 
the disposal of the Society a sum of Rs. 500 for purposes of excava- 
tions, and a third cave had been laid bare for the Society by Captain 
Dixon, of the Harbour Defences. The cave exactly resembled the 
two already opened, and nothing was discovered in it except an 
earthen pot. A low frieze over the entrance had been much damaged. 
While the new cave, therefore, might perhaps not add to the scanty 
information available with regard to the island and its caves,- ita 
discovery, the Honorary Secretary urged, furnished good reason why 
Government and the Society should not despair of eventually clearing 
up by fresh excavations the mystery which still surrounded the 
subject. 

The following gentlemen have lately been elected members of the 
Society : — SurgeonMajor J. Arnott, Professor J. Oliver, Dr. D. A. 
DeMonte, Major-General J. D. White, Brigade-Surge on P. 8. 
Turnbull, Messrs. H. 0. Gell and A. W. Crawley-Boevey. 
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Minocberji. By the Autlior. 
Papers velatinjj; to Etbnology, Northern India. By the GoTemment 

of Beuj;al. 
Papers relating to levisiun of Assessment, Athni Taluka, Belgaum. 

Collectorate. Bv the Bombay Government. 
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Papers relating to revision of Rates of Assessment in 70 Tillages, Gokak 

Taluka, Belgaum. By the Bombay OoTernment. 
Papers relating to reyised Rates of Assessment in 25 villages, Sirsi 

Taluka, Kanara. By the Bombay Government. 
Papers relating to the introduction of the Revised Rates of Assessment 

into Supa and Ycllapur Talukas, Kanara Collectorate. By the 

Bombay Government. 
Papers relating to the introduction of Survey Settlement into Rum- 

bhodi, Akola Taluka, Ahmednagar Collectorate. By the Bombay 

Government. 
Papers relating to the Revision of the Rates of Assessment^ Chikodi and 

Gokak Talukas, Belgaum Collectorate. By the Bombay Govern- 
ment. 
Parliamentary Papers : — 

Burma (1886). 

East India, Redaction of Expenditure. 

Return, East India Army Transport. By the Secretary of State 

for India. 

Parner Taluka, Ahmcdnagar Collectorate. Papers relating to Revised 

Rates in. By the Bombay Government. 
Plakaat Bock, 1002-1811. By the Government, Netherlands India. 
Police in the Town and Island of Bombay, Report, 1885. By the 

Bombay Government. 

Police Reports, Bombay Presidency, 1884. By the Government of 
Bombay. 

Practice of the Bombay Court of Small Causes. By B. R. Kot^wal. 

By the Author. 
Proceedings of the First Indian National Congress held at Bombay. 

By the Bombay Presidency Association. 
Propos«ls for the Anieiulment of the Bombay Municipal Acts (III. 

of 1872 and IV. of 1878.) By the Bombay Government. 
Public Domain, United States, with Statistics. By the Smithsonian 

Institution. 
Publications in British India, Report, 1884. By the Government of 

India. 
Quarantine. By L. P. Gomes. By the Author. 
Report, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1881-85. By the Chamber 

of Commerce. 
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Report, Bengal Chamber of ConnDerce, 1885-86. By the Chamber of 

Commerce, Bengal. 
Report, External Land Trade and Railborne Trade» Bombay Presidencya 

exclusive of Sind, 1884-85 and 1885-86. By the Bombay Govern- 
ment. 
Report, External Land Trade of the Province of Sind, 1884-85— 

1886-87. By the Bombay Government. 
Report of Public Instruction, Punjab, 1884-85. By the Punjab 

Government. 
Report of the Administration of the Northern India Salt Revenue 

Department, 18S5. By the Commissioner, Northern India Salt 

Revenue. 
Report of the Comptroller of Currency, United States. By the 

Comptroller, United States. 
Report of the Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, 1884-85. 

By the Bombay Government. 
Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay Presidency, 1884. 

85. By the Government of Bombay. 

Report of the Lucknow Provincial Museum, 1885-86. By the 

Government, N.-W. Provinces and Gudh. 
Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries, 1885. By the Bombay 

Government. 
Report on External Land Trade, Punjab* 1885-86. By the Punjab 

Government. 
Report on the Government Experimental Farm, Hydrabad, Sind, 

1885-86. By the Bombay Government. 
Report on Police Administration, Punjab, 1885. By the Punjab 

Government. 
Report on the Administration of Civil Justice, Punjab^ 1885. By 

the Punjab Government. 
Report on the Administration of Salt and Continental Customs Depart- 
ment, Bombay Presidency, 1884-85 and 1885-86. By the Bum- 

bay Government. 
Report on the Administration, Registration Department, Bombay 

Presidency, 1884-85. By the Bombay Government. 
Report on the Administration, Registration Department, Punjab, 188 5- 

86. By the Punjab Government. 

Report on the Administration, Stamp Department, Punjab^ 1885-86. 
By the Punjab Government. 
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U. S. Geological Survev. Bulletin Nos. 2-6. By the U. S. Geolo- 
gical Survey. 

U. S. Geological Survey, Monographs, Vol. 3-8. By the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. 

U. S. Geological Survey Report, 1881-82-1883-84. By the U. S. 
Geological Survey Departmeut. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 



(Sbptembeb 1887 to March 1889.) 

A Meeting: of the Society was held on Saturdny, the 3rd September 
1887. The Hon'ble Mr. Justice West, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar read a paper on a Sanskrit Inscription found 
in Central Java, with remarks on the contents, as well as on the Hindu 
Colonv of Java. 

After a few remarks b? Mr. Javerilsl Umiashankar Yajnik, the 
Ilon'ble K. T. Telang, and the President, the usual vote of thanks was 
cordially accorded to Dr. Bhandarkar for the iuteresting paper he had 
read. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on l5th March 1888. The 
Hnirble Mr. Raymond West, Preaidenty in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

M. Emile Senart read a paper on the new Asoka Inscriptions. 

Dr. Peterson said that to follow M. Senart would be a task which 
any one might be justified in declining, but fortunately there was 
one circumstance in connection with that evening's proceedings which, 
as their secretary, he would almost be wrong if he did not dwell upon 
for a moment. M. Senart had referred to the fact that the honour of 
first deciphering the inscriptions of Asoka, which for ten centuries was 
a puzzle to the learned of all communities, fell to James Prinsep. 
And Prinsep was one oi the names which Englishmen ever put for- 
ward when they are challenged to show what England had done in the 
way of Oriental research. It was just fifty years almost to a day, on 
the 7th March, 1838, wheu James Prinsep communicated to the parent 
Society at Calcutta the first translation of the drnad inscription* 
The materials Prinsep worked upon, where reduced copies of the fau 
$imile of the inscription taken by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, the President 
of the Bombay Literary Society. They were, as they perhaps rernem* 
bered,the represenUtives of the defunct Literary Society, and Dr. Wil* 
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bestowed on such monuments we should probably have had a Inrger 
number of visitors, like M. Senart and our recent visitor M. Darme- 
steter, whose visits alwavs are, if I may say so, luminous points 
of our winter season. I only hope M. Senart will encourage other 
of his friends to come and visit us and pursue those studies to 
which he has shown the way, that he will assure them, or as he calls 
those gentlemen — the travelling philologists — that they will always 
be most welcome in India. One of the most important things 
which the essay has mentioned, the fact which we were aware 
of, but still which comes out very brightly in this paper, is what 
M. Senart has called the edict of tolerations. As M. Senart has said, 
tliat edict of toleratitm is only a forerunner of the legislation which 
now prevails all over England. I again beg to tbank M. Senart in 
your name for the essay which he has read to us, and I nm quite sure 
when he returns to Paris, that in his capacity as the youngest member 
of that illustrious Institution, the Institut de France^ he will not for- 
get us when he will be tempted, on the foundation of the paper ho 
has read to us to-day, to lay it out to greater advantage in a treatise. 
And I have no doubt that from these materials he has so diligently 
collected he can well do so. I can assure hirn that tiie receipt of that 
treatise will be most welcome to the friends whom he leaves behind in 
this Presidency. 

The Hon. Mr. West desired, in the name of the Society and as its 
President, to join their felicitations to those of his Excellency, on the 
remarkable success which b«d attended M. Senart on the jcnirney he 
had just accomplished in India. The Asoka inscription had an undy- 
ing interest for every one who was concernifd, not only in the develop- 
ment of Indian history, but in the evolution of hnujan thought and 
morality. The peaceful spirit so remarkable in the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions was entirely wanting in those of Asoka, which breathed a spirit 
of the most beautiful charity and beneficence. II is own impresfiion 
regarding these inscriptions had been, until M. Senart had instructed 
him to the contrarv, that the traditional words of Asoka, \^hich from 
their very nature must have mad(* a deep impressi«»n on tlie minds of 
the people of India, and had been veiy likely made in various parts of 
India by pilgrims and devotees similar to whnt had been done in some 
parts of Europe and Northern Africa. The hon. gentleman con- 
clnded by thanking M. Senart. 

The meeting then broke up. 

A 
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At the conclusion of the Ordinary Meeting, a General Meeting was 
held for the purpose of revising the list of newspapers, &c., taken by 
the Society 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 18th December 
1888. The Hon^ble Sir R. West, President, in the Chair. 

The minates of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha read a paper entitled **M. Dellon and the 
Inquisition of Goa.** 

The President moved a vote of thanks to Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha 
for his paper, which was carried by acclamation. 

Dr. Peterson then submittfd to the Meeting the recommendation of 
the (/ommittee of Management to reduce the subscription for life- 
membership from Rs. 600 to Rs. 50), whereupon Mr. Javerilal 
Umiashankar Yajnik made a formal proposition on the subject. 

The prop«)sition being seconded by Mr. NaroUimdas (Jowardhandas, 
was put to the vote and carried. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 16th January 
1889. The Hon'ble Sir R. West, PreBidetit, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr, Jeevanji Jamsetji Modi read a paper entitled " The River 
Karun, just opened to trade by the Persian Government.'* 

On the motion of the Honorary Secretary, a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Modi for his paper. 

The Secretary introduced Mr. Lanmiin, Professor of Sanskrit, Har- 
vard College, U. S. A., to the Mictinp:, and on the invitation of the 
Hon*ble the President, Mr. Lanmangavea short sketch of the present 
■tate of Oriental Studies in America. Mr. Lanman said: — 

I assure you that it is with no small degree of pleasure that I have 
found myself received so cordially by the Europtan scholars of Bombay 
and by this Royal Asiatic Society. I come from the youngest of all 
ihe great nations of the world to the oldest seat of Indo-European 
eivilisation. But it mav interest vou to hear that even in mv distant 
land the study of the beginnings of that civilization is not neglected. 
Many years ago Mr. Salisbury took up Sanskrit and became Professor 
ill Yule College. He had two pupils — James Hadley, who ^a* cut 
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off in his best years ; and William Dwight Whitney, who became 
Salisbury's successor. To Whitney's efforts and indomitable penistenee 
arc in great measure due the prosperity and achievements of the 
American Oriental Society, which was founded in 1842| and hopes sood 
to celebrate its semi-centennial. Professor Whitney has done more 
than anyone else for the progress of Oriental studies in America. 
With Professor Roth in 1852 he published the first edition of the 
Atharra Veda. Since then he has published, with most marvellous 
thoroughness, the Pratishakyas of the Atharva Veda and of the Taitti- 
riya Sanhita ; and, in addition, a complete index to the Atharva Veda 
and a work upon the roots of the Sanskrit language, with their deriva- 
tives assembled in groups under each root. His grammar of the 
Sanskrit languau;e is quite different from the native Hindu treatment 
of the subject, and nims to present all the facts •( the language in a 
vigoroubly logical and systematic manner. The late Professor Avery 
devoted himself to grammatical studies, and towards the end of his 
life to the languages of the hill-tribes of Assam. Professor Bloom- 
tield is now editin^^ the Kaushika Sutra. Dr. Perry has made a recast 
of Professor Biihler*s Sanskrit Primer. And Professor Hopkins, after 
completing and pubHshing the late Dr. Bnrneirs version of Manu, is 
now devoting himself with extraordinary zeal and success to the Maha- 
bharata. Dr. Williams Jackson has just closed a course of stady with 
my old friend and fellow-student, Professor Geldner, of Halle» in Ger- 
many, and is preparing an Avestan Reader, which will be of the great- 
est service in opening up the field of Iranian antiquities in general and 
the religion of Zoroaster in particular to the younger stadents of 
America. But not only the literature and antiquities of Indi;i are 
being prosecuted in the West, the antiquities of the great Mesopota- 
mian empires are eagerly studied. The Wolfe Babylonian expedition 
brought to New York many objects of interest several years ago» and 
the inscriptions are now being translated by Professor Lyon, of Har- 
vard. Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic all find able and enthusiastic devo- 
tees. I trust that many of my colleagues will come to the East and get 
upon the ground what it is well-nigh impossible to get from books— 
the general impression of the land, the people, the customs, and ways 
of life. And I can only hope that they may I'eceive so kind a welcome 
and find as helpful friends as I have done. 

The PresideHf tendered the thanks of the Society to Mr. Lanman, 
:ind the Meeting was disbolved. 
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At the concIusioD of the Annual Meeting the Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the 25th Fehruary 1889. 
The Hon'ble Sir R. West, President, in the Chair. 

Dr. P. Peterson read a paper entitled ''The Nyaya-bindhu of 
Dhannottara, a Buddhist work on Logic/* 

On the motion of the President, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Dr. Peterson for the paper he had read. 



The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was held on the 19th 
March 1889. The Ilonble Sir R. West, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Hon'ble K. T. Telang, CLE., read a paper entitled ''The 
Date of Purnavarma and Shankaracharya." 

On the motion of the President, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
Hon'ble Mr. Telang for his paper. 
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Al)kj«"i Department, Administration Report, 1886-86 and 1886-1887. 

By the Bombay Government. 
Arts passed by the Governor- General of India in Council^ 1887 and 

1888. Bv the Government of India. 
Administration, Civil Justice, Punjab, 1887. By the Punjab GkiTern- 

meat. 
AdminivStration of the North-Western Provinces and Gude, April 

1882— November 18S7. By the Government, N. W. Provinces. 
Administration Report, Ben^^al, 1885-1886, 1886>87 and 1887-88. 

By the Governnjent of Benp^l. 
Ailnnni^tn^tion Report, Bombay Presidency, 1885-86, 1886-87 and 

1S87-ISS8. Bv the Bonibav Grovemment 
Admimsin^tion Rep*>rt, C'eutral India Agency, 18S6 -87 and 1887-88. 

Bv the Government vi India. 
\dn)iuistration Report, Central Provinces, 1886-87. Bj ibe Chief 

iVmuiisisiouer, Central Provinces. 
A dmiuist ration Re(H)r(, Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries onder the 

Gv>^erument of Bombay, 1S8.> and 1987. By the Bombekj 

Govern meut. 
Vvuuiiiistriiti'n Re^K^rt, Forest Departoienc, BombaT 

In>o->«,\ ISSi-'-Sr. Bv the Bombav Government. 
Vi:n-.:ii*:r:i:ioi» Ke^vrt. Forest Department, Madras 

l^^o~^^ iS^o-^7. Bv the Madras Go Temmetic. 
AiTitini:>:ra:;ou Keport. Goii«ial Stiice. I>^7-c?S. By the Si 
Ao.:iiiu:>tra:ion Keyorc. Hyder^kbad .Vssi^tfd. Districts, 1587-5*8. Bj 
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Administration Report, N. W. Provinces and Oudh, 1886-87 and 

1887-88. Bv ihe Government, N. W. Provinces. 
Administration Report, P. W. Department, Bombay Presidency, 

1886-87 and 1887-88. By the Bombay Government. 
Administration Report, Rajputana States, 1887-88. By the Govern- 

ment of India. 
Administration Report, Railways in India, 1886-87 and 1887-88, 

Part I. By the Government of India. 
Administration Report, Registration Department, Bombay Presidency, 

1886-87 and 1887-88. Bv the Bombay Government. 
Administration Report, Registration Department, Pnnjab. 1886-87. 

By the Punjab Government. 
Administration Report, Stamp Department, Punjab, 1885-86 and 

1886-87. By the Punjab Government. 
Asop's Fables translated into Persian. By H. E. Wilmot. By the 

Author. 
Agricultural Stiitistics, Punjab, 1885-86 and 1887. By the Punjab 

Government. 
A India Portugueza. .By A. L. Mendes, 2 vols. By F. M. do (>auto. 

Esq.y Consul for Portugal. 
A]beruni*s India, Dr. Ed. Sachnu. By the Secretary of State for 

India. 
Annals, Royal Botanical Garden, Calcutta :— Species of Ficus of the 

Indo-Malayan and Chinese Countries. By G. King, Vol. 1., 2 

Parts. By the Government of Bengal. 
Annual Report, Dispensaries, Punjab, 18^7. By the Pnnjab Govern- 
ment. 
Annual Statement, Trade and Navigation, Bombay Presidency, 1886' 

87. By the Bombay (lovernment. 
Annual Statement, Trade and Navigation, Hritisb India, for the year 

endingSlst March 18^6-87 and 188H. By tbe Government of India. 
Annual Staternent, Trade an<l Navigation, Sind, 1886-87. By tbe 

Bombay Government. 
Arcbaeologiciil Survey of India Report, Vol. XXIII. By the Bombay 

Government. 
Archaeological Survey of Sonthern India : — 

Buddhist Stu(>as of Ammvati and .laggavyapeta. By J. Burgess. 

with translation of the Asoka Inscriptions at Junagad and Dhanli, 

bv G. Bubler. By the Bombay Government. 
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fieugal Code, *2rd Edition. By the GoTernfnent of India. 
£havanaggar Pracbin Sodha Sai)graha. By H. H. Sir Takhtsin^ji, 

Maharaja of Bhavnaggar. 
Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 25, Botany. By the Bombav Goyemment. 
Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 24, Kolhapore. By the Bombay Goyemment. 
Bombay Presidency Association Report, 1886. By the Association. 
Borradaile's Gujarat Caste Rules. Published by Sir MangaJdas 

Nathubhoy, 2 Vols. By Sir Mangaldas Nathubhoy. 
Brief Sketch, Meteorology, Bombay Presidency, 1886-87 and 1887-88. 

By the Bombay Government. 
Cape Colony and Natal. By J. J. Auberloii. By the Author. 
Catalogue of Armenian MSS., Berlin, 2 Vols. By the Berlin Library. 
Catalogue of Coins in the Goyemment Central Museum, Madras. 

By the Superintendent of the Museum. 
Catalogue of Frogs. Toads and Coecilians in Southern India. Bj the 

Madras Government. 
Catalogue of San^^krit MSS. in the Library of the India Office, Part I. 

By the Secretary of State for India. 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., Oude, 1887. By the Goyemment, 

N. W. Provinces. 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., Sanskrit College Librarj. By the 

Government, N. W. Provinces. 
Catalogue of the coins of the Sbahs of Persia. By R. S. Poole. By 

the Trustees, British Museum. 
China in America. By S. Culin. By the Author. 
Civil Account Code, 2 Vols., 1887. By the Government of India. 
Civilization of the Eastern Iranians. By W. Geijjer. Translated by 

Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Vol. II. By the Translator. 
Codes of the Financial Department. By the Government of India. 
Commentary of Govindraja on Manava-Dharma Sastri. Edited by 

Hon'bie Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik. By the Director of Public 

Instruction. 
Coorg Inscriptions. By L. Rice. By the Mysore Goyemment. 
Criminal Justice, Punjab, Report 1887. By tho Punjab Government. 
Crop Experiments, Bombay Presidency, 1885-86 and 1886-87. By 

the Bombay Government. 
Cultivation of Sugar-cane in the Bombay Presidency. By the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture. 
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Customs Administration, Bombay, 1886-87 and 1887-88. By the 

Bombay Government. 
Costomary Law of the Chin Tribe. ' By Maung Tet Pyo, with 

a preface by John Jardine. By the Chief Commissioner, 

Burmah. 
Cyclone Memoirs, Part I. — Bay of Bengal Cyclone, May 20th — 28th, 

1887. By the Bengal Government. 
Description of the Burmese Empire. By Rev. Father Sangerman. 

By the Chief Commissioner, Burmah. 
Digest of Indian Law Cases. By J. V. Woodman, 4 Vols. By the 

Government of India. 
Farm Report, Hyderabad, 1887. By the Bombay Government. 
Fight with Distances. By J. J. Aubertin. By the Author. 
Finance and Revenue Accounts, Government of India, 1886-87. By 

the Government of India. 
Financial Statements 1860-61—1871-72. By the Government of 

India. 
Financial Statements 1874-75— 187778. By the Government of 

India. 
General Index to the Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India, 

Vols. 1 to 23. By the Bombay Government. 
General Report on Public Instruction in Assam, 1881-82. By the 

Government of India. 
Gkological and Natural History, Survey, Canada, Report, Vol. II. 

By the Survey Department, Canada. 
Oouriflhankar Udayshankar. By Javerilal Umiashankar Yajnik. By 

the Author. 
G. T. Survey of India, Account of Operations, Vol. X. By the 

Government of India. 
G. T. Survey of India, Synopsis of the Results of Operations, 
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the Congress, 80 — 82 ; — Papyri 
in the possession of Archduke 
Rainer, 82; — evening party to 
the members of the Congress 
by the Minister of Public In- 
struction and a grand entertain- 
ment by the Burgomaster, 82; — 
a reception at tlie residence of 
the Arcluluke Rainer, 83;— a 
grand dinner by the Committee 
of Organization, 83; — the Con- 
gress compared with the assem- 
bly of Risliis on the occasion of 
the horse sacrifice performed by 
Janaka, King of Mithila, 83-84; 
— observations on tlie study of 
the Sanskrit language and its 
literature by European scholars, 
Germans being the foremost 
in the work of this study and 
research, 81 — 88 ; — thoughts 
suggestcil by tlie Congress, 
88-90 ; — general impressions 
formed from a visit to Europe, 
90-02;— the English in India, 
a blessing to the people, 93, 
94; — voyage back to Bombay, 
94, 95 ; — verses dedicated to 
the Aryan section, Vienna 
Congress, 96. 

Consanguineous Marriages, exist* 
ence of the custom of, in Ancient 
Greece. Part I., lOU-101. 

Ctesias. Part I., 103, 100, 107. 



Cunha (Dr. J. Gerson da) ; Gold 
coins of the Mogul Dynasty of 
Persia (abstract). Part 1., 
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M. 

Dellon and the loqaisition of 
Goa. Part II., 63. • 

On 

the marriage of Infanta 
Cabharina of Portugal with 
Charles II. of Great Britain, 
her medals and portraits. 
Part I., 137—146. 

Curtius. Part 1 , 103. 

Dukshinatya dialect. Part I., 7. 

Daman, account of the prison at, 
in the 17th centurv, and ot the 
manner of treatment of the 
prisoners in it. Part II,, 56-57. 

Dandin. Part I., 2, 3, 58, 66. 

Darab Peshotan Sanjana (Dastiir), 
on the Alleged Practice of 
Next-of-kin Marriages in Old 
Iran. Part I., 97—136. 

Darmesleter (Prof. J.); A Hindu 
legend in the Shah Nama 
(abstract). Part I.» ii. — iv. 

Dasakumaracharita. Part I., 66. 

Deinon. Part I., 107. 

Dellon, M. and the Inquisition of 
Goa. PartII.,53— 62;— Ac5C0unt 
of the travels of Dellon and of 
the works written by him, 53 — 
56; — his settlement at Daman 
as a medical practitioner ; — 
accused of holding heretical 
views and sent to prison; — 
description of the dungeon at 
Damnn and of the manner of 
treatment of the prisoners in it, 
50-57; — sent to Goa and lodged 
in the ecclesiastical prison 
tliere, 57; — account of the cc- 
clesiiistical prison, 57-58; — ap- 
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pe» ranee before the Grand In- 
quisitor at Qua, 58; — attempts at 
suicide during the imprisonment 
at Goa, f)8-59 ; — sentence of the 
Court of the Inquisition, GO; — 
banished from India and con- 
demned to serve in the galleys 
of Portugal for four years : liis 
release throuj^h the intercession 
of friends before the expiration 
of the term of condemnation, 
60; — critical observations on 
tbe narrative passing by the 
name of M. Dellon, Gl, 62. 

Demicritus. Part I., 107. 

Desal or Desalji. Part I., 49, 51. 

Desalor Desalji II. Part I., 49, 
61. 

Desya words occurring in Prakrit 
literature, enumeration of some. 
Part I., 37—39. 

Dhananjaya. Part I., 58, C6. 

Dharasena. Part II., 82. 

Dhannakirti. Part II., 50, 51. 

Dharmottara, NvAyabindhutika 
of. Part II., 4/^—52. 

Dhauli. Part II., 16. 

Dbin^lo or dhingo, a copper coin 
of Kutch. Part I., 53. 

Dhruvabbata. Part II., 81, 82. 

Dhruvapatu. Part II., 82. 

Dhruvasena. Part II., 81, 82. 

DhruvaSimha. Part II., 81, 82. 

Dhvanyalochana. Part I., ^7. 

DignAga. Part II , 51. 

Dinnaga. Part II., 51. i 

Diogenes Laertius. Part I., 103, 
107. , 

Dipasikhakalidsisa. Part I., 66. 

Divakara. Part I., 67. 

Dokdo, a copper coin of Kutch. 
Part I., 53. 



, Dravidi dialect. Part I., 7. 

Drona. Part I., 58, 60, 

: Dvi<amdliana, a Sanskrit poem. 
Part I., G7. 

Dynasty, Mogul, of Persia, gold 
coins of the. Part 1., xvii — 
' xxi. 

. Ecclesiastical prison at Goa in 
the 17th century, description of 
j the. Part II., 57, 58. 

Edict of .\soka, a new. Part II., 
11—17. 

the 12th, of Asoka, discovery 



of, at Shall baz Gurhi. Part 
II., 11-13. 

Edicts of Asoka, at Mansera. 
Part II., 11. 

Elephanta, a new cave discovered 
and excavated at, under the 
auspices of the B. B. li. A. 
Society. Part I., xxi. 

?]|-Mustiisim. Part I., xviii. 

Epoch of tbe Gupta Era. Part 
II., 80—98. 

Era, Gupta, epoch of the. Part 
11., 80-98. 

Eras, Gupta, Saka and Gupta- 
Valabl;i, Dr. Hhandarkar and 
Mr. Fleet on the. Part II., 

80—93. 

Eudoxus. Pnrt I., 107. 

Europe, general impressions 
formed from a visit to. Part 
I., 90—94. 

Giinapati. Part I., 5R, 66, 

Gargivachakiavi, Part I., 8 1. 

Gaudavivdhakavva. Part I., 4 

— 11. 

Gaupte. Part II., F9. 
Gayutnard. Part I., 127. 
(ilmntiArnaghn, Part 1., 6 ». 
Gliazan. Part I., xx. 
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Ghosravan, near Nalanda in 
Magadha. Part 11., 4. 

Goa, the Inc|iiisition of, and M. 
Dellon. Part 11., 53. 

—description of the ecclesias- 
tical prison at, in the 17th 
century. Part II., 5 7-;') 8. 

Godji or Ghdrji or Gohodaji 1, 
Part 1., 49, 51. 

Godji or Gohodaji II. Part I., 
49, 51, 

Gop. Part II., 88. 

Gopta. Part II., 88. 

GoTind III. Part II., 4. 

Govichandra. Part II., 50. 

Grammar, Prakrit (sec Prakrit). 

of the Prakrits, exaii:i- 
nation (-f the (see Prakrits). 

Gnnadhya. Part I., lO, 58, r>0. 

Gnpta Era, Epoch of the. Part 
II., 80— 98. 

Gupta, Saka, and Guf)ta-Valnbhi 
eras, Dr. Bliaudarkar and Mr. 
Fleet on. Part II., 8u-93. 

Haimavvakarana. Part I., 2. 

Hfda, Part I., 4. 

Hamirji, Part I., 49,50. 

Ilaravali. Part I., G8. 

Hariharavali. Part I., e50, ^,8. 

Harsha. Part I., 07. Part II., 70. 

Harshacharita. Part I., 'I, 

llarshavardhana. Part II., 09, 72, 
75, 77, 82. 

Hemachandra, Part I., 2, 3, 4, 
8, 9, 39. 

Hermippos, l^art I., Il7. 

Herodotus. Part 1.. 10.'), 104, 
105, lOfi. 

Hindi lanj>nnj;r, diHlcrts oi th*». 

Pait II, loo w: 



Hindu legend in the Shah Nama, 
abstract of a paper on a. 
Part 1., ii— iv, 

Hitopadesa, Ndr^yana, the name 
of the author of the. Part I., 

70, 71. 

Hiueu Thsang. Part II., 70—74, 

76. 

Hulagu. Part I., xviii, zx. 

Hunza Language, a sketch of the. 

Part I., V — xii. 

India, Northern, Phonology of 
the Vernaculars of. Part II., 

99—182. 

Indra. Part I., II. 
Indu. Part L, 66. 

Inquisition of Goa and M. Dellon. 
I'art II., 53. 

Inscription, Mandosar. Part II. 

94—97. 

Sanskrit from Centra] 



Java. Part II., 1—10. 

Inscriptions of Asoka, on the 
practical importance and utility 
of the. Part II.. 15. 



the places 

where they have been discover- 
ed. Part II., 16. 

Iran, old, on the Alleged Practice 
of Next-of-kin Marriages in. 
Part I., 97—136. 

Joao (D.) of Austria. Part I., 

138. 

Jadeja nynasty of Kutch, list of 
the kings of the. Part I., 49. 

Jain-Magadhi dialect. Part I., 4. 

Jalhana, the SQktimuktivali of. 

Part 1., 57. 

; JAuiAspa. Part I., 134. 
liana kit, king of Mithila. Part 

f.. 8;i. 



.lAiiKkihariinii. Part I., ('4. 

Java. Central, a Sanskrit Iiiiicrip- 
tion from. Part U., I— 10. 

Central full of statiiM, 

inscriptions and ruiim ol build- 
ings, vestiges of ihe Hoiirishiiic; 
llinilu ciTiliiatiaii of the iainnd. 
Part IL, 6. 

doscriptinn of tlie tpmple of 

H&ti and of a tnonnstery at. 
Part II., 5. 

— — the earliest notice of the 
Hindu civiliialion of, hy the 
Chinese Bnddhist Pilgrim Fn- 
Hixn. about 413 A.U. Part 
11., 7. 

——the first Indian colony st, 
referred to by the Javanese 
traditional accounts to Adi 
Saka. Part II.. 8. 

——the Hindu Settlementa of, 
Dot made once for ail, but from 
time to time- Part II., 7. 

"" the inscriptions found in, 
mostly in Owi or oM Javanese 
dialect; a few in Sauakrit, in 
South -Indian and Na^ari 
characters, pointing to the fact 
of Hindus from Northern and 
Southern India having gmie 
and settled in the island. Psrt 
II., 7. 

—the scniptures and orna- 
mentations of the Bnro Buddor 
at, presenting close resenibljincc 
to those in ihe Nisik, .\janlH, 
and Kennri Caves. Part II., 0. 



-the 



of Bnddhie 



temples and mnna^tei 
an evidence of the e\isi 
the Bnddhist popuWion in the 
island. Part II. , 7. 

■ Tery rarely notieed in the 
Sanskrit hiersture of tmlia, 
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(Vaixii/Hfia mentioned in Kish- 

kindhakHuda, Kamatan). Part 

II., 8. 
Jnverilal Umiashankar Yajnik. 

Memoir of the late Pandit 

llhagwanlal ludrali. Part II., 

18-5-2. 
Jaya Langkara. Part II., G. 
Jayasena. Part 11., 05,70. 
Jingis Khan. Part I., xviii. 
Joao (D.) IV. Part I., 138. 
Kachch^yana. Pari 1., 3. 
Kadambariraina. Part I., 57, 

66. 
Eulidasa. Pnrt I., 3, 58, ''>4, 65. 
Kaliviina Panamkarana. Part 

II., 3. 
Kandiawan. Part II., 6. 
Kanthabharaoa. Part I„ 07. 
KftrnnlJ. Part I., 58. 



- ■ 'and Rntch, coins of 

{see Cuius). 
KAvyadarsa. Part I., 61!. 
Kavyapraku^. Part I., 4. 
Khalsi. Part il, 10. 
Khen-iir or Khengarji. Pari I., 

40, w. 
Khenjarji III. Part I., 49. 
Kiibi'id. Part I., 1*9. 
Kolagn. Pari 11., 4. 
Kolasa. Ptiil [I, 4. 
K'.ri Diiviin Sai. Part I., 55. 
Haiakeshnar Sai. Part 1., 

KoM Jam Sai. Part 1., 55. 

Kb Sai. Part I., 49. 

Hiuli Sii. Pari I., iiC. 
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Kori, the standnrd silver coin of 
KqIcIi, on the history and the 
origin of the name of. Part 
I., 52-53. 

Kranmdisvara. Part I., 39. 

Kshemendra. Part I., G4, 65, GO. 

KuHchiiris, a race of Kshatriyos. 
Part I.. ()7. 

Kumara. Part I., 02. 

K a nia rad a 5 a . Par 1 1 . , 58, 6 4, G 5 . 

Kunmra-raja. Part II., 72. 

Kumarila. Part II., 51. 

KurupanchrUap, the country nhout 
Mathura, Delhi, and Agra. 
Part U8:i. 

Kutch, account of the currency 
of. Part I., 53 and 51. 

and Kathiauar, coins of 
(see Coins). 

Lakha or Lakhapatji. Part I., 
40, 51. 

Lakshnii. Part I., 10. 

Lakshmidhara. Part I., 3, 9. 

Langunge of the Ilunza race. Part 
I., V — xii. 

Lanman (Prof.) ; Short sketch of 
the present state of Oriental 
studies in America. Part II., 
V — vi. 

Louis XIV. Part I., 138. 

Luiza dc (jusmao. Part I., 137. 

Leitner (Dr. G. W.), A sketch of 
the Ilunza language. 1'art I., 
V — xii. 

Mugndhi, and , the principal 
Prakrit and Sauraseni, chief 
points of didercnce between 
the. Part I., 8, 9. 

Migadhi, dialect of the Prakrit. 
Part I.. 2, 7, 8, 23. 

Mai Part I^ 5G. 



I Mahi'ibhashya. Part I., G4, G5. 

M aha mod a, a Sanskrit poem. 
Part I., 66. 

Maharushtri, dialect of the 
Prakrits. Part I., 2, 3, 23. 

Manatunga, Part I., 67, 

Mandosar Inscription. Part II., 

94-07. 

Mansern, Asoka edicts at. Part 
II.. 1M2, 16. 

Marathi language, dialects of the. 
Part II.. lOU. 

Marriage of Infanta Catharina 
witii Charles II. of Great 
Britain; her medals and por- 
trftits. Part I., 137; — prelimi- 
nary remarks ; birth and early 
life of Infanta Catharina, 137 ; 
— negotiations for her marriage 
with (1) Don Joao of Austria, 
(2) Louis XIV. of France, (3) 
Charles II. of Great Britain, 
1 38 ; — matrimonial alliance with 
Great Britain finally settled 
through the instrumentality of 
an Irish Priest, Daniel O' Dalv, 
139;— history of Daniel O' Daly, 
139 ; — marriage with Charles 
II. celebrated May 1661, 140;— 
character of the Infanta, 140 ;— 
her dowry (two millions of 
crusados and the fortresses of 
Tangiersand Bombay), 141; — 
reflections on the territorial ces- 
sions in connection with the 
dowry and remarks on the diffi- 
cnlcics attending the cession, 
141 — 144; — description of the 
medals and portraits of the In- 
fnnta, 144.145;— her life of 
retirement, death. 145 ;— In- 
fanta the means of introduc- 
ing tea and &qs into Englaod, 
140. 
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Marriages, consAnguiiieous, exist- 
ence of the custom oi\ in 
Ancient Greece, Part I., 101. 

■Nexf-of-kin, on the 
allegf (1 practice of, in Old Iran. 
Part I., 97— 13(5. 

Mashih. Part I., 127. 

Mashvmiih. Part I., 127. 

Mutangrtdivakara. Part I., 50, 
67. 

Maury as. Part I., 61, 62, 

Ma} lira. Part I., 59, (^7. 

Mayuraja. Part L, 59, 67. 

Mazdak. Part I., 114, 115. 134. 

Medals and portraits of Infanta 
Catharina of Portugal, descrip- 
tion of the. Part I., 144-145. 

Minuiius Felix. Part L, 103. 

Mogul Dynasty of Persia, coins of 
the. Part f., xvii — xxi. 

Muhammad bin Latif. Part I., 
50. 

Munjarasa. Part 1., 39. 

Muzaffer Shah. Part I., 50. 

Nulanda in Magadha or Behar. 
Part II., 4, 50. 

Namisadhu. Part I., 60. 

Naravann, ihe author of the Ilito- 
padesa. Part I., 70, 71. 

Next-ofkin marriages in Old 
Iran, on the alhged practice 
of. Part I., 97— 130;— The 
position of the European view 
on the existence of next-of-kin 
inarria<:es in Old Iran, 97 — 
10O;--(l) the slight authority 
of Greek and Roman writers 
wholly insufficient tosujiport the 
charge against the old Iranians 
as to the practice of consan- 
guineous marriages in their most 
ohjectioiiabie forms; (2) i.o trace 



or hint of such a custom in the 
A vesta or its Pahlavi version; (3) 
the translation of the Pahlavi 
passages by an English Pahlavi 
savant cannot be interpreted 
as upholding the view as to next- 
of-kiii marriages being expressly 
recommended therein ; (4) the 
words of Zoroaster himself 
expressing a highly moral ideal 
of the marriage relation, 102- 
103 ; — a critical disquisition in 
demonstration of the lour pro- 
positions, 103 — 136. 

NyAyabindhntika of Dharmottara, 
'Part II.. 47—52. • 

Nyayanusarasastra. Part II., 60. 

O'Daly (Daniel). Part I., 139. 

Orientalists, the Congress of, held 
at Vienna. Part 1., 72—96. 

Oriental studies in America, short 
sketch of the prescut state of. 
Part II., V — vi. 

Origen. Part I., 103. 

Paisachi, dialect of the Prakrit. 
Part I., 2, 23. 

Pali and the Prakrits, observations 
on the changes common to the, 
in the process of corruption from 
the Sanskrit. Part I., 11—14. 

Panamkarana. Part 11., 2, 4, .5, 6. 

Pankura. Part II., 3. 4. 6. 

Panini. Part I., 3, 58, 60. 

Parthavijava, a Sanskrit poem. 
Part 1.,"G6. 

Patanjali. Part I., 62, 63, 64. 

. on the controversy be- 
tween Professors R. 0. Bhan- 
darkar and P. Peterson, regard- 
ing the dale of. Part 1., 61 — 
I 63. 

; the date generally ac- 

I cepted for : the second century 
J before Christ. Part I., 04, 65. 
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Patalavijaya. Part 1., Ca). 

Persia, gold coins of the Mogul 
Dynasty of. Part I., xvii — xxi. 

Peterson (Prof. P.) Nyayabindbu- 
tika of Dharniottara. Part II., 
47—52. 

On the SAkti- 

muktavali of Jalhana, a new 
Sanskrit Anthology. Part 1., 
57. 

Philip IV. Part I., 138. 

Phonology of the Vernaculars of 
Northern India. Part II., 
99—18-2. 

Piyadasi. Part II., 13. 

Plato. Part I., 105, 107. 

Plutarch. Part I., 103. 

Prabhakavardhan. Part II., 76. 

Prabhudevi, Part I., 59, 67. 

Prachya, dialect. Part I., 7. 

Pradyumna. I., 59, 67. 

Pragmal, or Prd^ji or Pragmalji 
1. Part I., 49, 51. 



■ or Pragmalji II. Part 

I., 49, 52. 

Prakrit dialects used for literary 
purposes, the real number of, 
six. Part I., 9. 

" Grammar, treatises on. 

Part I., 2. 

Grammars of Vararuchi 



and Ilemachandra, remarks on. 
Part I., 2-3. 

principal, and the Saura- 



seni, examination of the. Part 
I., 10, 11. 

Prakritaprakasa, the most ancient 
treatise on Prakrit Grammar. 
Part I., 2. 

Prakntaautravritti. Part I.. 3. 



Prakrits and the Apabhraniaa. 
Part 1., 1—48. 

and the Pali, observa- 
tions on the. Part I., 11 — 14. 

Prakrits, consideration of the 
changes distinctive of the, iu 
the process of corraption from 
the original Sanskrit. Part 
I., 14-24. 

examination of the gram- 



mar of the. Part I., 24—39. 
used principally in dra- 



matic plays. Part L, 6-7. 

Prasenajita. Part I., 39. 

Prathir^j. Part I., 56. 

Pravarasena. Part L, 3, 4. 

Prison at Daman in the 17th 
century, account of the and of 
the manner of treatment of the 
prisoners in it. Part II.» 56-57. 

Ecclesiastical, at Goa« in 

the 17th century, description 
of the. Part XL, 57-58. 

Prithiraj. Part I., 49. 

Poets, mentioned in the Sukti- 
muktavali, brief notices of, with 
remarks on their works. Part 
I., 64—71. 

P6nruchisht&. Part I., 134. 

Pulakesi. Part II., 79. 

Pdrnavarm^ and Sankarlcharya. 
Part II., 63-79. 



the date of the reign 

of; about the close of the 6th 
century of the Christian era. 
Part II., 63. 



passages relating to, in 

BeaVs works,and the conclusions 
deducible from them as to his 
date. Part II., 65*66. 

Piirv^hirvas^ Ptrt I., 2» 



